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PART I 


The Angel 

From heaven at midnight an angel took wing 
and soft was the song he did sing; 

The moon, and the stars, and the clouds on his way 
Paid heed to that heavenly lay. 

The bliss of the innocent spirits he told 
whom paradise-bowers enfold. 

In praise of the great God of heaven he sang, 
and straight from his heart the song sprang. 

A young soul lie bore to her birth, and he wept 
the woes which the world for her kept. 

And in that young soul there still echoed for long 
the sound, without words, of his song. 

For long in the world no repose she could find, 
strange desires were haunting her mind, 

The music of heaven she heard at her birth 
still drowned the dreary songs of the earth. 

Mikhail Lermontov 
(tr. Patrick Thompson) 
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The Goddess and the Axe 
in the Garden of Innocence 
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A change of affairs 

(Preludio) 

In the example of the Freudian school therefore, we see an area of 
soul life being shown in a wrong light and dragged down by the 
worst kind of materialism by trying to relate all the phenomena to 
sex, a procedure of which one could say that it arose out of the 
personal inclination of the scientists themselves, only they are not 
conscious of it, and it is dilettante into the bargain. 


Rudolf Steiner 


1 

A lthough the morning had started with the greatest routine, Michael sensed 
things were drifting in an awkward direction at the breakfast table. Sheila 
had abruptly looked up from her plate and shouted: "Y ou've forgotten the 
salt in the porridge, you... BLOCKHEAD !" 

Michael did not yet respond to her utterance, accompanied by an exceptionally 
malicious gaze. Instead, he became aware that this phrase struck something 
familiar. Something from an odd dream he had just seen. "Sony Dear... Luckily 
you can always add the salt later," he replied, Why was Peter looking so angry?’ he 
pondered, scratching his head distractedly. He rose from the kitchen table and 
snatched the salt from the shelf above the stove. He put a whiff of it on his 
porridge and passed the saltcellar on to the others. When looking down at his 
plate, he exerted himself to recall this awfully weird dream. At least the end of it 
was clear: Peter Hartford being very cross and waving a bunch of papers at him. 
Sheila looked equally harsh this morning. W hat would be the matter?’ he wondered, 
'This is not her style at all, to be so bad-tempered in the morning.’ The details of the dream 
slowly returned to his mind. It had ended also so peculiarly: he had strolled out of 
the door and was carried off by a gush of wind. This had stirred him awake. He 
asked in a reconciling voice: "What's up today... with the children, I mean?" 

"Jeremy has his exam in maths today, and will be early from college," Sheila 
replied after a glimpse at the calendar. "Ah, and Lizzy has to be brought to Sunday 
school at six." 

"To Sunday school... on Thursday?" 
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"Y es," Sheila said, "There's an extra choir rehearsal, and Phil made it sound like 
Sunday school." 

Michael was already going through his own schedule for the day, and 
remembered that he had to visit the University Hospital to push through two 
funding applications. This was going to be a tight day, if he was to bring Lizzy 
already at six to the cathedral. 

"I hope I manage in time," he mumbled to Sheila 

"You'd better, because 111 be late at the gym," Sheila said, still looking quite 
uncompromising. 

"Have you heard anything of Pierce lately?" she suddenly asked when they were 
getting finished with breakfast. 

"No, it must have been nearly a year since we saw him last, and he hasn't 
called," Michael replied. 

"Why haven't you invited him to our house? Y ou haven't invited anybody since 
we have moved." 

"Oh... I didn't have the opportunity yet. Too much to do at work, and so... 
but G erald has been around a lot." 

"Y eah, but he's your brother and he helped you out with the E mi ly. That 
doesn't count!" 

"Well, the guest room hasn't been tidied yet," Michael groaned. 

"D oes it always have to depend on the guest room? The guests don't necessarily 
have to stay the night, do they?" 

"No, but if Pierce comes all the way from Worchester, he might like to stay a 
bit longer. His travelling takes much more time now that he has moved more up 
north, and we to the countryside... And you know how these evenings are: talking 
about the old days, drinking our favourite claret, and then you endlessly discussing 
about music with him." 

"Hmm... Sheila brooded and nodded, "Yes, indeed, he is just like a walking 
G rove's dictionary. Anyhow, when he last visited us at the old flat in town he was 
in such a depressed state. We couldn't get much out of him. I felt so sorry. And 
now we have more or less forgotten him." 

"I had similar thoughts. Do you necessarily have to be so late at the centre 
today?" Michael continued. 

"How so?" 

"Well, I have a group meeting in the morning and two meetings at the hospital. 
I just don't know whether I'll manage to bring Liz to the church in t im e." 

"Y ou're not sure?" 
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"Well, I might manage, but these guys at the University Hospital are so 
damned slow; they have no discipline in these meetings." 

"Oh, I see. Well, I can bring Liz, if you collect her at seven," Sheila proposed 
with a questioning glance in her eyes. 

"I think this will work out much better," Michael said with some relief. An 
extra hour always makes a significant difference, he knew. 

"I'll take her by bus and leave you the car," said Sheila. 

"Thanks, I'd rather not take her on that risky motorbike of mine." 

"Will you give Pierce a call, and invite him then?" Sheila's proposition was some 
kind of counter-bargain that Michael somehow anticipated. 

"Of course," Michael replied. 

"G reat!" Sheila exclaimed, "That'll set things in motion for the weekend!" 

2 

When Michael took off on the motorbike to his work, he started pondering: 
W hat's this with Sheila now... a bit uptight? M ight it have something to do with Pierce?' He 
drove rather inattentively and nearly skidded when he had to evade an elderly 
couple on a pedestrian crossing. He recalled that the engine was still a bit too 
ferocious and running too hot, as the improvised meters indicated. 'Still some 
readjustment ofthefud needed. Maybe add some extra hdium, or maybe argon to the hydrogen 
fuel,' he contemplated. Modifying an old Van Veen from the late seventies was 
getting pretty expensive, but in the longer run it would pay off . H e was sure of it. 
When he arrived at his work, the first ritual to be performed was going through 
the e-mail. It meant browsing through more than 160 messages each day and 
sorting them in three categories: normal e-mail, invited spam and non-invited 
spam. The invited spam was generally the most superfluous and had to be 
checked. However, this week additional problems had appeared. He'd got about 
four hundred notifications that one of his outgoing messages couldn't be delivered 
to the final recipient. Then there were a hundred and forty notifications that he 
had to change his password on the domain server. It took him about half an hour 
to get through all this mess - endlessly pressing the delete button. In the process 
of browsing through the e-mail, he got so annoyed that he decided to call the 
fresh, but already well-trusted, system administrator about it. 

"Good morning, Jack! What does this notification about changing my 
password aims at? Particularly that it has been sent more than a hundred times." 
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"Sony, old chap", Jack replied, "The message has to be sent each hour, but for 
some reason it is sent every 5 minutes now. A few others have also been 
complaining. We're working on it." 

"OK, Jack, then it seems I have another problem: I have received some four 
hundred notifications of an undeliverable message that I've supposed to have sent 
out, but it doesn't look at all like something I've written." 

"Oh, dear!" Jack exclaimed "Poor boy! Can you send me a few samples? I will 
check them out." 

"Well, I've seen at least that it concerns an advertisement for 'The Ultimate 
E nhanoement Solution, RH IN OX '. A message I've supposed to have sent, but which 
couldn't be delivered." 

"This sounds familiar," Jack replied, "You may have become a victim of 
misuse of your e-mail address, and... " 

"What?!" 

"Please, don't panic, send me an example, and 111 be back to you." 

'So nice, this Jack,’ Michael thought, A Iways good-tempered and reassuring. I wish I 
could be like that.’ 

Michael forwarded a few of the messages, and then he shifted his mind to his 
agenda The meeting of the Bioactive polymer group was about to start. He embarked 
on collecting his documents, which comprised the agenda of the meeting, the 
minutes of the previous meeting, the results of the ‘working plaoe satisfaction’ enquiry 
- which he had started calling the ‘W opsa’ - the list of next year's investments, the 
updated list of projects, the financial report of last year, the proposed new web- 
pages of the group, the updated list of publications, the drafts of two new patents, 
and last but not least, the internal quality control worksheets - which he had 
capriciously abbreviated as ’Inquaoo’ s'. He set out for the meeting slightly late, but 
on arrival in the meeting room, he didn't find anybody there. A quick glance at the 
bulletin board showed him that the meeting was transferred to the main building 
half a mile away. This meant putting on his leather coat and some extra walking. 
'A h, at least a fresh nose!’ Michael enthused. 

During the walk, he again thought about Pierce Famell, his best friend. He 
certainly would like to know, after nearly a year of silence, what he was currently 
engaged with. Would he have been busy? He had always been an enthusiastic 
chemist - as he was - although working in a slightly different area. Lately he had 
started in the consulting business, helping firms and institutions to apply for EU- 
projects in the biotechnology area. The last time he had been troubled, even quite 
depressed, and Michael didn't quite know how to deal with the situation. In the 
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end, Pierce had abruptly left after a joke he had made. Evidently, he had not been 
able to appreciate it. 

But then Michael started to think again of this weird morning dream. By now, 
it came back to him as clearly as if it were a movie. First, he'd been on a large boat 
with Pierce and Eric Simmons, one of his colleagues. Sylvia, Eric's wife, and Sheila 
were also there and a lady he didn't recognise. The boat was quite unlike his own 
boat, the schooner E mil]/. It was more like an inland freight boat as they used to 
have them in Holland, out of metal, very long and broad, with complete 
accommodation for a family. At least he had the feeling that there was a family 
living on board permanently. The hull of the vessel, however, was very rusty. At 
some point the company had come up to the deck studying a route map, and 
getting into discussion where to take a turn to the next canal - and canals there 
seemed to be plenty. Then Michael had steered the boat into a direction Pierce 
had pointed out, and he had manoeuvred through a canal that led to their former 
polytechnic, C avendish College. After docking at a small pier, they got off and joined 
in some kind of graduation festivities. At the end, the head master had stepped on 
a platform and had begun a speech. What he actually said to the crowd Michael 
couldn't recall, but after some time he realised that it was Peter Hartford, the 
managing director of Inventura After the speech, when the crowd had dispersed, 
Michael went up to him and had some dealings with him. They walked up the 
stairs and ended up in a large room, where a whole crowd of people had been 
awaiting them. They were sitting around an oval table - very silent - and they were 
all staring at him. They had evidently gone through some serious sort of business, 
and were looking very harsh. One person with grey hair and a white beard nodded 
disapprovingly. Then Hartford had shouted some cross words of discontent. 'A 11 
this doesn't mak e any sense!' Michael pondered. ‘I never even remember any dreams, but this 
one is like burnt in my memory.' 

In the meeting room everybody was in place waiting for Michael to arrive. 
They were waiting with a large cake and coffee. 

"Well, what's this all about?" he asked, looking at the nice decoration on top of 
the cake, which displayed a chemical structure. "This is nothing for an ordinary 
staff meeting." 

"But Michael!" Marco - one of his colleagues - said, "Don't you know that 
today you have been exactly 20 years with the firm? Y ou haven't noticed?' 

"Oh... really?" Michael uttered in an off-hand way, "I surely didn't realise it 
was exactly today. Have you all calculated it correctly? The seventh of April?' 
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"Oh, yes, it is definitely today," Eric Simmons said. "The files never lie, you 
know. Y our first working day was on the eighth of April 1985. Therefore, it is 
exactly today that you have been at Inventura Biomaterials for 20 years. 
Congratulations!" Eric shook Michael's hand firmly. The others all rose and shook 
his hand in turn. 

"Ah, hello Michael. Also MY congratulations!" a voice said from behind out of 
the open door. It was Peter Hartford. "May I also warmly congratulate you on 
your little jubilee, and say that I greatly admire your perseverance, that you have 
stood us for so long!" 

Michael also shook his hand and said: "Thanks Peter, quite a surprise actually. 
T onight I had a bit of a queer dream, in which you rebuked me about something 
in front of a whole range of customers." 

"Oh, really? ... how odd..." Hartford said with a puzzled expression on his face. 
"But that was only a dream... quite irrational, surely... " he added questioningly. 

Michael turned around and addressed the standing crowd: "I will say as much to 
you all that it has been sheer pleasure for me and an honour to work with you for 
so long. Apart from two persons that left and one person that has passed away 
before his time, I can say that our little group has been rather stable. That we have 
been around for such a long time surely indicates that our efforts have been 
successful and useful." Then he turned around and asked: "So, what is this?" 

Michael inspected the cake a bit more closely and wondered about the 
decorations. It showed the structural formula of a patented polymer, which they 
had called PE A VS, as derived from poly[ethylaminovinylsulphate], and below it 
the words '20 years, Cheerio!' 

"Are you all not a bit overdoing? I see this is this Sylvia's work again. Hope it is 
edible," Michael said. 

"Yes, as you know my wife is always in for such occasions," Eric Simmons 
glittered. 

"Thank you, Eric, and give Sylvia my compliments." Michael shook Eric's hand 
again. The formal gesture made it look like a solemn pledge. 

"Well, I think I '11 cut the cake and with that start the meeting." 

The meeting thus proceeded in a rather relaxed atmosphere. In the end, Peter, 
who had been sitting a bit aside during the proceedings in silent meditation, asked 
Michael to join him for lunch. After the meeting Michael returned to his room 
and, after sorting out a few orders of chemicals and working a bit on two EU- 
reports back in his own room, he departed again to the main office. Peter was 
already in the queue and, when Michael turned up, he beckoned to join him in the 
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middle of the queue. "Sony, got already a bit hungry, despite the cake," he said. 
When seated, Peter started to address Michael with a frowned forehead. "What 
kind of dream did you see about me? Sounds a bit queer. Particularly at this day!" 

"Y es, you were actually rather cross at me. It was about some business and 
there were a whole bunch of discontented customers in the room. Y ou were very 
angry," Michael related. 

"Me? Angry? Well... what would that mean, I wonder?" Peter said jestingly. 
After having a silent moment of eating Peter asked: "When have you last been on 
a conference trip?' 

"A few years ago," Michael answered. 

"Maybe you should take a break for a week and relax." 

"How so... Do you think I'm overworked?" 

"No, not overworked, but you've been a bit closed up lately, non- 
communicative. Maybe you have been piling a little bit too many burdens on your 
soul lately. I would like to propose the following: N ext month I had a trip coming 
up to Madeira They've organised the biannual European Biomaterials Congress 
there this year, as you probably know." 

"Yes, I know all about the EBMC2005." 

"It seems that I got a serious impediment... this EU audit will be coming up 
right at the same time. So I thought you might go instead of me." 

"Ah, I see. How long does the flight take?' 

"I suppose three, four hours, when it's a straight flight." 

"I've never been to the European biomaterials meetings, at least not that I 
remember. The Polymer Society meeting in Oxford last year was quite a useful 
one. Then six yeans ago I attended the Eurosensors conference in Stockholm." 

"Ah... the fibre optic sensors embedded in catheters, I recall... " 

"Indeed, but I haven't been much to other meetings." 

"I remember the Biopolymer Meeting in G lasgow. Y ou went to that one." 

"Oh, yes, but that was 20 years ago, the first scientific meeting I ever went to, 
and I had a special reason for it!" Michael said. 

"Indeed! I still remember it very well!" Peter exclaimed with a broad grin on his 
face. Michael still hesitated for a while. 

"I've been travelling quite a lot already this year. All those EU -project meetings, 
steering committee meetings, lobbying visits to Brussels, and you know about my 
aerophobia... But maybe I can use the break. Life has been a bit hectic lately. A 
conference in biomaterials always helps to get the right perspective back." 

"The island of Madeira is pleasantly warm and quite a sight," Peter added. 
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"So Sheila told me. Anyhow, I don't see so much relaxation in a conference 
trip. I shll have to produce some kind of report, I guess... " 

" Sure, and you can do at least two useful things there," Peter said. 

"Give a lecture and make some useful contacts, I suppose?" 

"Something in that direchon." 

"I'll have to discuss it with Sheila. She might get a bit jealous when I am off to 
Madeira alone. She had wanted to go there already for many years, but we haven't 
had the opportunity to go yet." 

"Sounds to me like a grand opportunity to take off with the whole family!" 

"Well, Peter, it nearly sounds as if you want us all out of the way!" Michael 
sneered. "Where is the Conference held?' 

"I think it is the Marriott hotel. Brand-new. Somewhere west of Funchal." 

"A bit posh, isn't it?" Michael said. 

"I guess so, but it doesn't bother me, so why should it bother you. Y ou can 
even get a very good daily allowance nowadays. The trade unions have seen to 
that." 

"When exactly was it?" Michael now asked. 

"At the end of May - starts Tuesday the 24* - Three days." 

"I don't know whether this time is suitable for the kids, because Lizzy is still at 
school, J enemy has an exam week, and Sheila has a major renovation at her work." 

"Renovation seems to be a contagious family disease nowadays, and you've 
caught a serious strain of it," Hartford said with a heavy sigh. 

"Not so surprising. Getting good workers is quite an ordeal. There is a 
shortage of plumbers and electricians... Renovation is more Sheila's hobby 
anyway. I've myself had lots of trouble with the E mily, and now I being so busy 
with this hydrogen engine project, renovation has been stalled for a while," 
Michael recited. 

"Ah, yes, so you've got the engine running on hydrogen safely now?' 

"Indeed, the old Fomblin silicone oil from our plasma etcher did the trick, but 
the engine runs a bit hot still. I'll have to mix in a bit of inert gas, I think." 

"Gosh, what a discovery. A Wankel engine running on hydrogen. Y ou'll make 
furore with it!" 

"Maybe, but you'd better not hoot it around. I don't want the authorities to 
find out I'm driving an experimental motorbike on the highway!" 

" Sure, sure. . . So what about Madeira?' 

"I'd like to go if there aren't any major obstacles." 
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Peter looked at Michael with lifted eyebrows. "I would like you to go as a special 
consultant," Peter continued. 

"How so? What's that all about?" Michael probed. 

"Well... it's the BioSwift action. You have heard of this SSA we're in, I 
suppose?" 

"Y es. A bit." 

"As you might know, I'm in the steering committee of it, but I also hold the 
position of an external consultant to one of the newest initiatives in it. It is all a bit 
secret, but I can brief you on that one in no time. Unfortunately, you should keep 
it confidential even to your own colleagues. I still have to clear the matter with the 
chairman." 

"0 h, I see." 

"Interested?" 

"Sure, you are the boss... " 

"OK, I'll put your name forward, and see what Melville says. Then I'll brief you 
about the case." 

Still, Michael felt a bit unsure. "Is this again one of those hypes you secretive 
executives have launched? A vague consortium-programme without any cohesion 
and focussed goal?" 

"NO !" Peter spouted. 

"Or is this an industry- driven programme, in which there is a clear goal, but 
one that nobody can practically solve?' 

"No, no, no... Come on Michael! Nothing of the sort. It has something to do 
with new applications of biopolymers similar to PE A VS. So, it's actually more 
suitable for Y 0 U to be in that chair instead of me." 

"Well! Now you got me really interested. Are you not in the middle of those 
PE AV S patent negotiations?" 

"Well... Um..." Hartford grunted, "Yes! In fact, there might be a new 
customer interested in a license... There are some chaps from this US firm 
coming to the conference, who have shown considerable interest in it. In fact, they 
want exclusive rights. I said I would think the matter over. They're offering a 
pretty sum for it, but I hesitated, because we have drawn up new contracts with 
BioRepair Pic here in England already." 

"Oh? Interesting development... " Michael said munching his food and lifting 
his eyebrows. 

"Might be... this firm - named Magic Bullet Incorporated - appears to have 
investigated a new surprising application of the PEAVS polymer. They said that 
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there may be much extra money in it, if we would consider selling the patent 
exclusively." 

"Would that not be a bit risky? Our patent covers all possible applications - 
also outside biomaterials." 

"Well there are some pretty good new formulations coming up that compete 
withPEAVS, so... Maybe..." Peter said, waving his hand in circles in the air. 

"So, what application is it?" 

"They didn't want to tell... wanted a non-disdosure agreement first, and I don't like 
those American ND A's all too much." 

" So, are you seriously considering to sell the whole patent?" Michael asked. 

"I would like to... but I believe we should know at least what they are up to. 
Maybe you could try to find out on the conference... not all the technical details, 
but just the general idea. . . wouldn't it interest you too ... ?' 

"Of course!" 

"They are also in the B ioSwift programme, it seems." 

"Wasn't there this new IP, what was it called... " 

"BloodQ uest!" 

"Ah, yeah, that one... wasn't it also concerned with designing new blood- 
coagulation regulating polymers similar to PEAVS7' 

"Yes... that's one of the proposals that you need to review, in fact," Peter 
nodded. 

"0 h, I see... Well that would be a nice challenge!" 

"So... you'll go?" 

"With pleasure." 

They had already finished his lunch, and Michael queried: "I'll have to be off to 
the University Hospital now. I take it you know about the two new BBSRC 
projects in Bioengineering?" 

"Indeed! I came to know about these a bit late, actually," Peter said when he 
rose from the table. "T ry to make a bit of tempo with these guys, because this has 
been dragging on for more than a year now, and the deadlines for the applications 
are drawing near. The proposals have to be submitted at the end of May." 

"I'll do my best," Michael nodded. 

On the way out Peter poked Michael between the ribs and said: "Keep your 
nerves under control. Y ou've been looking a bit pale after you have moved to your 
new home, and after all this work on your yacht and now your motor cycle. D on't 
sit on these funding matters too long. The PEAVS is doing very well. The 
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Research Council projects are good for imago, but less good for business. These 
surgeons at the hospital aren't our first concern." 

Michael now got a bit uneasy. "But Peter, I've been putting quite a lot of time 
in these proposals. It gives us the possibility to do cutting-edge research without 
having to give our specific goals away, as for instance with the EU. Is there 
something going on in our firm I don't know about?" 

"As far as I've seen... " Peter stopped walking, and scratched his head, "these 
medical guys don't use all the money for the allocated activities, but also use it to 
stitch the operative costs of the hospital. All the increased patient care, overfilled 
wards for the elderly and chronically ill, Alzheimer's, Parkinson, you know... It 
has brought them in some financial trouble. Their input to the project will be 
marginal. They use medical students and PhD -students for the work. It saves 
money. We need work by experienced researchers here. Y ou know how long it has 
taken us to develop the PE AVS polymer: 12 years! Y ou can't do such things with 
PhD students." 

"I'm not quite of the same opinion... I've made most of my PhD about 
PE AVS, and I found the polymer through a mere mistake in the formulation!" 
Michael replied. 

"Y es, Michael, but you are the exception that confirms the rule!" Peter retorted. 

"Well, I see your point. Shall I discuss this problem with them?" 

"No, just try to get the proposal through. Maybe you could even try to inflate 
the project." 

"INFLATE it?!!" 

"Y es, increase the budget and extend the time table significantly. G ives it more 
credibility. T ry it! Cheerio, and good luck!" 

Peter ran up the stairs. Then he suddenly stopped and turned around saying: 
"Ah... and I don't think there is anything going on here on the executive level you 
don't know about. I have the impression it's more the other way around: Maybe 
you keep too many important issues to yourself. Those two BBSRC projects with 
Jennings and Carter surprised me a bit. The other day I phoned with Brinkley 
about it, and he promised to read the papers. Maybe you should pay him a visit 
today, if possible." 

Michael nodded and said: "Oh. I see. OK... Ill drop in at his office as well." 

"And what about this fibrinogen project for T-Link? It's a very important 
commission," Hartford said. 
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"I think I found the solution. The screening could be done with radiolabels. I 
think I'll use the old chloramine T method, and try to find the old beta-counter 
from the junk cellar." 

"Hope you can get it working. This machine hasn't been dragged down to the 
junk store twelve years ago for no reason. Everybody wanted to get rid of 
radioactive labels. Better be careful with it," Hartford said. 

"Y es, but all this screening work is best done with this method. The sensitivity 
and dynamic range are really superb!" 

" D o you think you'll be able to pull it off this su mm er?' 

"I think so, with a little help," Michael mumbled. 

"I think we'll have to recruit somebody to your group, because you have so 
many projects. I think 111 put up an add," Hartford said. 

"Great!" Michael enthused. 

"See you soon then. And give my greetings to Brinkley," he said jovially, and 
ascended the stairs. 


3 

Packing all the stuff for the next two meetings at the University Hospital took 
some time. His state of mind was not instrumental in helping him to get his papers 
in order. Although many pressing matters had been dealt with nearly automatically 
until lunch, the line of action to take in the hospital was suddenly less clear to him. 
The motorbike was faithfully awaiting him on the parking lot, and Michael took 
off half an hour early. He remembered to drop in at Brinkley's office before 
entering the two meetings planned with Carter and Jennings. Driving very 
carefully, saving fuel, the Wankel motor purred smoothly in sunny, but chilly April 
weather. He remembered that the researchers in the orthopaedic centre had called 
him in more than a year ago. They had introduced him to some particularly 
difficult problems associated with bone growth and healing around implants, and 
how these could be improved by the use of novel, cheap polymers. At another 
department - urology - he had entered discussion about the otherwise well-known 
problem of locally controlling the vascular healing process, but at the same time 
avoiding blood clot formation around catheter balloons and vascular stents. Both 
issues could possibly be solved by 'cooperative efforts, pairing basic research with well- 
defined innovations in polymer processing and RNA technology ’, as it surreptitiously read in 
the proposal. He argued that the chance of approval would increase, when the 
proposals would be merged into one, and the budget would be increased by 50%, 
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possibly lengthening the timetable from three to four years. T es, the credibility would 
be significantly larger,’ he speculated, when on a roundabout he snugly evaded a car 
coming in aggressively from the left. Stepping on the gas lever, the van Veen 
leaped forward like a leopard. Then he arrived at the new 'Glass Tower 1 of 
Southmead Hospital. At the reception, Michael directly asked for professor 
Brinkley, and the highly respected surgeon came to see him straight away. 

"Ah, hello Michael, good of you to call on me," he said, "Come in my office for 
a while, will you?" 

Michael followed him into the elevator. "Y es, I still had some time left today, so 
I thought of seeing you first. It seems you have had some contact with Peter about 
our new BBSRC proposals," Michael probed, when they ascended to the top 
floor. "Y ou must have his greetings, by the way." Michael realised that Brinkley's 
office must have been moved to a different location. A few months earlier, it had 
been on the ground floor. N ow it was on the top floor. 

"Ah, yes. He said to me that I also should read the papers and give my 
opinion," Brinkley replied. He guided Michael through a long corridor into his 
new office. It appeared to be a spacious and lofty place. He walked over to the 
window. It had a grand view over Bristol and particularly the sizable gothic 
cathedral was stretched out before Michael's eyes from an angle that could almost 
fill him with envy. It reminded him that he had to fetch Lizzy at 7 pm from that 
place. 

"Well, well, you have a view here," Michael sniggered. 

"Yes... great, isn't it?" Brinkley boasted. 

He had a fleeting look through the premises. It was divided in four sections, 
each with its own designated function. In one comer, there was a fanciful settee 
together with two red chairs and a small, round table. A skeleton, placed exactly in 
the comer, guarded the sitting comer. In the section directly opposite the sitting 
comer, there was a patient examination bed, and on the wall above there were lots 
of anatomy posters. V efinitdy NOT intended to soothe the patients,’ Michael thought. 
In the third comer at the window side, a glass cabinet had been placed displaying 
all kinds of orthopaedic samples and implants, and in a fourth comer, also at the 
window side, Brinkley's desk and bookshelf could be found, with on top of a 
separate commode an expensive looking espresso machine. 

"Please sit down over here," Brinkley said, and pointed in the direction of the 
couch near the skeleton. "Can I get you a cup of coffee?" 
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"Y es please!" Michael said, realising that he was likely going over his quota for 
caffeine that day. When he sat down, he shortly inspected the skeleton behind 
him: It luckily hadn't moved. He had seated himself in the worst thinkable place. 

Brinkley stepped towards the espresso machine, and asked: "Cappuccino?" 

"Y es, I'd like that," Michael answered politely, still feeling the eerie gaze of the 
skeleton piercing in his back. Brinkley put two stylish cups in the machine, pressed 
a button, and strolled back to the sitting comer. 

"Well, how is Inventura doing nowadays?" he asked. Michael carefully weighed 
his reply, because after his talk with Hartford he wasn't all too sure anymore, and 
he wanted to push things in the right direchon. 

"Oh... I suppose quite OK. We are a genuine Pic now. All the government 
meddling disposed off. However, we are a little short on the science funding 
nowadays, and this is not good for business in the long mn. Since the days of my 
PhD thesis 5 years ago, the science has been a bit in decline." 

"And this is why you are here?" Brinkley asked. "Well, the original reason, as 
you know, was the content of the new BBSRC programme in biomaterials, but to 
be honest, for us to get science funding we need also an academic institution. 0 n 
the other hand, you need a strong private firm to convince the decision makers 
that the research will be commercially viable." 

"Indeed... indeed... " Brinkley said glimpsing at the coffee maker, which was 
not ready with its task yet. G urgling sounds came from the coffee comer, and 
there was a lot of steam rising, but at a safe distance. 

"Still, I have the idea that after more than a year we are still not having clear, 
novel ideas of how to arrive at the objectives, wouldn't you agree?" Brinkley said. 

"Well, that's not true at all! In both initiatives we have some single idea that's 
novel, although it's not explicitly described in the proposal. Both projects depend 
on regulation of gene expression to induce in situ bone healing or vascular healing, 
using your new iRNA's. Y ou know: locally knocking out genes for certain factors 
in the blood coagulation pathway... " 

" Y es. . . Y es. . . I have read the papers you produced with Carter and Jennings. I 
think it is OK... in principle... but with the present time scale and budget, it 
doesn't look like a credible proposal. And there are only two partners." Brinkley 
started wagging his leg a bit, and looked again in the direction of the espresso 
machine. 

"Well, in fact, when I was on the way here I had similar doubts. A more realistic 
plan in terms of budget and timetable and organisation should be made. If we 
combine the proposals, double the budget and lengthen the project to, say, four 
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years, the impact would be much larger. The total budget would then be two and a 
half million Euro. I think that as major players in the UK we could easily get ten 
to twelve percent of the total programme budget, and that the small amount of 
partners in this case is less of an impediment. Still G enoplan is also interested to 
enter with their si-RNA's." 

"Hmm... " Brinkley nodded, "Coffee seems to be ready!" He stepped down 
the room to get the two cups of cappuccino. When seated again, Brinkley frowned 
a bit and sipped audibly the foamed milk with a touch of cocoa from the espresso 
layer. Michael, when drinking his coffee, threw a quick glance at the skeleton 
again. It appeared to be a real one, which made his hairs rise a bit more. He had an 
in-built dislike of skeletons, and started wondering how the poor chap might have 
met his end. A natural death? T oo mudi cigarettes or aloohol? T oo much oojfee perhaps? T oo 
many proposals ?' 

"Shot himself!" Brinkley suddenly exclaimed, as if he had guessed Michael's 
reflections. Then he continued: "There are two small holes in the scull. Just above 
the ears... " and he rose from his seat to point out the locations. 

Michael rose briskly and stammered: "OK! Thanks for the coffee, professor 
Brinkley! I... I think I shouldn't take up too much of your time. Still have some 
meetings coming up, and I 'm getting a bit pressed for time. . . " 

He made an attempt to sneak away, but then Brinkley rose and raised his 
hands: "Wait a minute now, doctor Willmore, what's the hurry all of a sudden? 
Let's return to the proposals for a while. Please be seated." Michael sat down at 
another seat opposite the skeleton. 

"If you think these measures will increase the credibility of the work, then I 
think we should proceed. May I suggest that you update these issues, and send the 
new plans to Carter? I will then see to it that the proposal gets properly signed and 
submitted. From Jennings I heard that he'd rather not be the coordinator, but 
Carter is pretty enthusiastic about it, and will certainly not hesitate to take the 
responsibility for the project." 

" Sure, that's not a bad idea . . but the meetings I had scheduled. . . " 

"Oh, don't care about those meetings; I'll look after matters from here myself. 
It will save you time and trouble. Please send me the updates as soon as you can, 
so that the proposal can be submitted at the end of next week. Better be in tim e 
with it. And include GenoPlan. Call them. It sounds good!" Michael was a bit 
unsure as how to react. He thought: 'H as taken me more than a year of pulling their 
sleeve, and now they're suddenly oonvinoed?' 
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"Well, I'll put some extra steam on it today, and tomorrow you'll have the 
papers," he said when he rose from the couch. 

"SPLENDID !! I'll see you off then!" Brinkley said, full of polite fervour. 

Just before leaving the room, Michael pointed at the skeleton and said: "Hope 
you don't have these in your lockers over here." 

Brinkley laughed and replied: "Now, Doctor Willmore, everybody knows that any 
large institution has some skeletons. We just ran out of lockers... " 

"0, gosh... " Michael sighed. On the way down, Michael's spirit had lifted and 
he asked Brinkley: "But seriously, how is the University Hospital doing financially 
today?" 

"We manage... just about... Still: we can use the extra money." Brinkley 
replied. 

"Well, I'll see to the proposal, and let's hope for the best!" 

"Yes, I'll keep in touch about the submission," Brinkley said and guided 
Michael out with a grand gesture and even a little bow. 

When driving back to Inventura Michael wondered how much a few 
conversations could suddenly change the direction of events in a single day. He 
realised that he had been negotiating at a level too low to get results. He started 
directly on reshaping the proposal, and ate in between a piece of the jubilee cake 
that his colleagues had put on his desk. He reflected that he had acquired too 
many calories and too much caffeine for the day. There was still plenty of time, 
and technically the merging of the two projects into one proceeded rather 
smoothly. After nearly three hours of editing, the necessary adjustments and 
amendments were processed. He made a short phone call to Carter, and a longer 
one to GenoPlan. Then he put all the documents into a zip-file and sent it off to 
Hartford. This time hefll not oatch me anymore for being uncommunicative,’ he reflected. 
Then Michael went through his e-mail a bit. Y et again, he had received a lot of 
garbage. He remembered that Jack should have given him a call about the junk 
mail, so Michael got him on the phone. "Hello Jack! Have you got already some 
clue about this new spam of min e?" 

"Y es Michael, this is a classical case of misuse of your e-mail address. Basically 
you can just add a filter again to sort these messages away." 

"Yeah, I've been filtering already for twelve years, starting with the Nigeria 
letters and the Viagra stuff. Then came the never-ending lottery winnings, Jukoz 
Oil, the soldiers in Iraq... all offering money, money, money... for free. I'm 
slowly thinking of changing my e-mail address." 
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" Sure, you can have me change your e-mail address on the mail server, if you 
want, but then you have to notify everybody you do business with of your new 
address. Quite a lot of trouble. Surely, you will be quite free from junk mail when 
we are moving to the SafeNet. But... I suspect these delivery notifications will 
stop out of themselves within a few weeks anyway, " Jack recited. 

"I think I will make an extra filter then," Michael replied, "and hope the 
problem gets resolved. What do you actually mean by misuse of my e-mail 
address?" 

"Well, Michael, somebody has been using your e-mail address as a body to 
advertise a new recipe of a penis enhancer." 

"0 h, That! Again?" 

"Unfortunately so." 

"I suppose I should have guessed, but I got quite confused because yesterday I 
ordered an enhancement solution for fluorescent tests... " 

"Ah, maybe your order has attracted some interest at the wrong camp... 

"Do you know anything about it, thisRHINOX ...? How it works and so?" 

"Come on, Michael. Maybe your wife can explain it to you in the evening. It is 
not my job to keep people updated about trends in the intimate sphere." 

"But I've supposed to have sent a few hundred advertisements about this 
intimate trend, albeit to unknown addresses." 

"A few hundred? I would say at least a million of them - also to known 
addresses!" Jack now replied. 

"WHAT?!" Michael exclaimed. 

"Please Michael, don't bother! As you know, people get junk mail all the tim e. 
They are not really looking at who sends it. They just throw it away. All addresses 
and names in those messages are faked, and nobody really knows where it comes 
from. With the SafeN et that type of misuse is not anymore possible, because all 
users are registered." 

"I hope you're right... " Michael sighed. 

"Well... In fact... I've heard that also the SafeNet has been invaded in the beta 
testing phase - some type of maggot- hole - but it can be mended. We still have 
some work ahead here." 

"0 K. 0 K. What about my password on the domain server?' 

"Ah, it has been changed by me, and you should get a notification about this in 
any minute." 

"I hope not weiy minute." 

"No, No, No, Michael, only once!" 
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"0 K Jack, I think I'll be off, because I feel I've been on a landslip today." 

"Give my regards to Sheila!" Jack uttered jovially, and he hung up abruptly. 
Although time was already a bit pressing, Michael decided yet to call Peter 
Hartford. He also appeared to be in the office late. 

He started summarising: "I've seen Brinkley about the proposals today and he 
agreed that the budget and running time could be increased. The two projects 
have been merged. It runs now for four years and... " 

"Yes, yes. I have received your papers and I'm just busy reading them. I'll 
check them a bit and get them registered from our side and then Brinkley can do 
the rest." 

"I saw his new office on the 24 th floor. Have you seen that one?" Michael now 
enguired. 

"No, I haven't seen Brinkley for a while." 

"Well, it certainly looked impressive. Judging from the status of his office, I 
wouldn't guess they're in financial trouble." 

"Oh, maybe I should pay him a visit too. Did he say anything specific about 
the financial situation of the hospital?" 

"Well, he was happy with the increase in the budget. Said they could use the 
extra money. He also mentioned that they have presently more skeletons than 
closets at the hospital." 

"How so?" 

"The skeletons are already watching the place, particularly the meetings and the 
coffee drinking." 

"What do you mean, Michael, are you pulling my leg?" 

"I wouldn't dare, Peter. To me it seems Brinkley has taken up more 
responsibility for the research projects lately, but has offset it with a new touch of 
extravagance." 

"Now, I say!" 

"Still, the coffee he serves is superb. I can especially recommend the 
cappuccino." 

"Hmm... I think I'll pay him a visit." 

"Maybe after we've got the proposal through we could drop in his office 
together," Michael said. 

"Let's do that. Just for now I'll read through your papers, and then I have to 
get home," Hartford said. 

"OK! See you tomorrow then," Michael said and hung up the phone. Then he 
started packing his stuff. 
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4 

After carefully purring home on the motorbike, Michael changed directly into the 
old, rusty T oyota Carina and set out to town. When he arrived at the Augustinian 
refectory, there was still twelve minutes left before the rehearsal would end. He 
decided to go and listen a bit in the nave. Strange, chromatic melodies descended 
upon him. As a strict adherent to tonality and old-time jazz, he couldn't make 
much of it. At this time he remembered that he had to call Pierce, he walked 
outside on the lawn, and he dialled his number without delay on his mobile phone. 
"Famell!" it sounded sternly on the other side. 

Michael improvised a doggerel for the occasion: 

" They seek him here, 

They seek him there. 

TheseSouthdownsseek him everywhere! 

Is he in heaven? 

Is he in Hell? 

This damned, elusive Pieros Famell! " 

Pierce laughed heartily at his little gag and said: "Hah! Michael, it's you! I was just 
thinking of giving you a call!" 

"Y eah! I can imagine after nearly a whole year." 

"Indeed, you can say that again..." 

"OK. How's life at Manor's G reen?" 

"Oh... have been busy rearranging my life." 

"Rearranged your life? That sounds rather profound. What did you do?" 
Michael inquired. 

"Well, first of all, I'm unemployed now." 

"Again?!" 

"Again, yes, but this time I don't feel bad about it. I quit myself. Couldn't keep 
up. Tired of running behind the money, basically. Didn't we discuss that last 
time?" 

"Y es, I recall that," Michael said, "Didn't sense it was that bad though." 

"Well, it was!" 

"Hmm... I just thought that as an external project contractor and consultant in 
the Biosciences it's your job to bring in the dough for your customers." 

"Well, it was nice in the beginning, but after some time it got on my nerves." 
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"Well, I say! What have you been doing then?" 

"Well, now there has been a period of much free time. I've been loafing, 
reading books, and playing the piano. I am even studying some repertoire, but, 
more importantly: I'm profoundly in love again. This time it is also mutual." 

"0 h, that sounds very promising." 

"Do you remember Gillian Fletcher?' 

"Y ou mean G ill from College? The tall redhead with all those freckles?" 

"Exactly! She is living with me for already a few months now. Looks quite 
different nowadays." 

"0 h, but that is splendid, Pierce!" 

"But, Michael, how have you been in your new house on the countryside?" 

"Very well, but extremely busy with renovation and work. Sheila and I even 
had to carry out some reconstruction, because the roof nearly came down. Luckily, 
Sheila knows a lot about renovation. Then I've been busy - together with G erald - 
repairing, tarring and varnishing our old schooner in the harbour." 

"Oh, but that's swell, Michael!" Pierce uttered. 

"Y eah, cost us a fortune too. Also has been a bit hectic at my work: I've been 
in two EU-projects, much travelling to all comers of Europe, some negotiations 
for new projects, standing in the lobby line in Bmssels, and so on... You know 
what we are running here. I haven't had much relaxation recently." 

"Well, you seem to have the energy." 

"Sure! Just this morning I discussed with Sheila about you. We hoped you 
would visit us soon. We already have the guest room in some habitable state. And 
you should see our bar and wine cellar." 

"I could make it this weekend. N ot such a problem." 

"Great! How did you meet Gill then? I don't recall you had much for each 
other back in the college years?" Michael pried. 

"We just met by chance during one of my walks. We started having talks. Then 
I invited her for tea, had much more discussion, and lots of tea on top, and... 
well... now she is staying!" 

" G osh, how exciting. It seems you at least make a fair broth of tea!" 

"Hahaa, Michael. How funny again!" 

"Well, please give me a call and tell me when you can come." 

"Yes, I'll ask Gill, maybe Saturday afternoon will do... I'll be back to you, 
tomorrow or so." 

"Fine, Pierce! See you soon!" 
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Michael ended the phone conversation, and walked back into the cathedral. 
Rehearsal hadn't ended yet. He walked down the Street's nave close to the choir. 
He tried to recall again some fragments of his dream, particularly the part in which 
the boat was winding through the canals. Maybe it was Pierce's family on the boat, 
recalling the unknown lady standing a bit in the dark. Was it not that before they 
went on deck they all had some dinner below, and had celebrated something, had 
raised a toast? 'But to what?' Michael wondered. Then the twisty canals could very 
well indicate upcoming problems, he felt. He still found the dream utterly peculiar 
and was slowly getting convinced that this dream had a particular significance. 
‘Whatthehdl would it all M E A N?‘ Michael contemplated. 

At the strike of seven, the flock of children flowed neatly out of the choir into 
the nave. Lizzy appeared a bit at the end, and the D ean, Phil Chance, came out 
last. All the children walked in the direction of the refectory, but upon seeing her 
father, she diverted from the rest. Phil also noticed Michael and stepped into his 
direction behind Liz. 

"Hello Michael!" he said, "Nice to see you!" and he gave him a firm hand. 
"Lizzy has been doing very nicely in the choir. Her voice is rather strong and 
bearing, certainly - if I may say so - a beautiful addition to our new choir... She 
made me nearly think of Sheila Armstrong, the famous soprano," he said with a 
smile. 

Lizzy took Michael by his sleeve and pulled him in the direchon of the exit. 
Michael whispered to her: "Wait a while, Lizzy," and then spoke to Phil. "Yes, 
Phil, nice to hear. So, there was an extra rehearsal?" 

"Y es, the choir rehearsal of the G othic Symphony has taken a bit more work than 
we've foreseen. It was necessary to rehearse a few critical parts from the Judex 
today. Our new choir master wanted to insure himself against a possible setback." 

"I suppose with a work of this scale you can better make a proper job of it. 
Surely, if you're all going abroad with this, better be well prepared." 

"Indeed, indeed!" Phil nodded. 

" So, what's up next?" Michael asked. 

"The general rehearsal will be on Saturday at 5 o'clock in the afternoon. With 
all the eight choirs put together, the four soloists and the whole orchestra" 

"And the first concert is on Sunday, I've heard." 

"Indeed: it's going to be something to remember!" 

"At least Sheila intends to come. I think she is coming because her father was 
fond of the G othic Symphony. I don't know whether I will be up to listening through 
such a grotesque piece of work. I think I'll skip this time." 
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"Please, Michael, show a bit respect: It's FAR from grotesque. Just that it has 
been in the Guinness book of records doesn't mean that it has no other virtues. It's 
a spiritual work of the highest order. A real work of mystery." 

"It all makes a bit of an austere impression on me. I'd rather listen to Mozart 
or Chopin." 

"OK, that's quite true, of course, but I dare say it has some parts in it that are 
even a bit like H olst. D idn't you like The Plants?" 

"Oh, but then I could be interested." Michael enthused. "Acoustics OK 7' he 
then asked. 

"T oo much echo in this church," the highly revered D ean said, shaking his 
head. "My former profession came out handy. We'll hang up some large curtains 
to smother the worst of it." 

"Great!" Michael cheered, but then he stepped a bit closer and mumbled: "But 
might I have a short word, Phil?" 

"0 f course, of course... I always have some time to spare." 

"G ood, maybe we could chat a bit here?" 

"Y es, let's sit down here, shall we?" Phil beckoned to sit down at the benches 
in the middle of the nave, and to Lizzy he said: "Can you wait outside for a while 
dear?' Lizzy nodded and ran down the long corridor into the chilly evening sun. 

"Listen, Phil, I've had a bit of a peculiar experience today," Michael started. 

"0 h?" Phil said, pulling his eyebrows upwards. 

"First I have this strange dream in the early morning, of which I do not 
understand much, but which I can recollect as clearly as if it happened yesterday. 
This is already strange because I never remember any dreams." 

"Ah, really?" Phil nodded. 

"Through the whole day I've had a very normal and pleasant understanding 
with everybody on my work, and they made me a special cake to celebrate my 20* 
anniversary with the firm. Somehow they caught me by surprise." Michael was 
speeding up his talk. "Then my boss appeared to be a bit worried about me. Said I 
should take a break. He suggested a conference trip to Madeira... And then later 
at the University Hospital the head of the surgery department relieves me of two 
meetings and pushes through two research proposals." 

"Good!" Phil mumbled, nodding all the time. 

Michael moved a bit on his seat and continued: "Then just now I discussed 
with an old friend of mine... you know Pierce, don't you?" Phil nodded 
affirmatively. 
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"Well, I found out that he has quit his job and is now living together with a girl 
from our college days." 

Phil, who had been attentively listening, decided to interrupt Michael's oratory. 
"You are going a bit fast, Michael... Could you first tell me the contents of the 
dream, and then return to today's events?" 

"Oh, yes, of course." Michael then started to relate about the boat, the type of 
which he conjectured being a home as well as a boat, and that it was quite rusty. 
Then about the celebration below deck, the meandering through the canals in 
grass lands, the docking at the college, the graduation festivities at the College, his 
boss taking him up to the consortium of people and then the disconcerted looks 
of the people around the table. "The strange thing is that I've met all these people 
today, as usual, but they all seem changed somehow." 

"Hmm... Interesting... " Phil mumbled. 

"Clearly, it feels as if Brinkley was in the consortium of people criticising 
something... some scientific paper. In the end, the dream had ended with me 
being carried away by the wind, when I stepped out of the door." 

"Well, that is very interesting indeed," Phil said and moved his hand under his 
chin and stared in the direction of the choir. He asked: "And you really haven't 
had any other dreams lately?" 

"No, I never remember any dreams," Michael replied. 

Phil stared downwards, folding his hands, reflecting for a while. He briskly raised 
his head and said with a deep frown in his forehead: "Then I think, Michael, that 
you should take great care, watch every step you make!" 

"Really?... But why?..." Michael replied, "Do you think this is something 
serious?" 

"I don't know, but I'm pretty sure that G od is trying to warn you. A boat and 
all the canals mean - if I'm correct - seeking for a purpose in life. I don't think it 
has anything to do with your own boat. In dreams, if a boat is rusty or it has holes, 
it means your life is going in the wrong direction, maybe sink or run aground. The 
wind taking you off also sounds awfully serious. It indicates that there are forces at 
work you can't control." 

"I've the feeling it is more Pierce's boat, not mine. He was always the one 
who's been drifting around. Having been a bachelor for so long, lately falling in 
love with nearly everybody who blinked an eye at him, and never being certain 
about his work. H e has changed work already ten times. . . " 
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"No, no, no! This rusty boat is definitively you... yourself... and Pierce is 
trying to guide you through the meanders of your life... to something essential, 
something related to your old college... Were you steering the boat?" 

"Y es, I was... but I'm not at all the meandering type!" Michael exclaimed, and 
he heard his words echoing through the church hail. 

"A college, or school, could mean that you need more experience to manage 
with challenges coming up in the near future. It may also mean a lack of self- 
confidence that needs strengthening. The graduation festivities - or any type of 
party in a dream - may indicate a pleasant surprise, like your twenty years' jubilee 
today." Phil now looked back to the altar, and lowered his eyebrows. 

"But the thing that surprises me is, indeed - as you said - that most of these 
things are related to today's events. Surely, you called Pierce out of yourself, I 
guess." 

"Y es. I haven't seen him for nearly a whole year!" 

"Oh... and what did Pierce exactly have to report?" 

"Well, he seems to have quit his job, and he lives together on Manor's Green 
with G illian, an old schoolmate. Somehow he also appeared in such good spirits. 
Quite cheerful. Quite different from when we last met." 

"But you hadn't any notion of the new developments in his life in the 
morning?" 

"No, no, not at all. Actually, I've neglected him for a while. Didn't invite him 
to our new home. It was Sheila who started about him at breakfast this morning." 

"This Pierce-thing I could have seen coming," Phil nodded, "but this dream is 
strange. What did you actually discuss with Hartford today?" 

"Oh, at lunch he proposed that I would go to Madeira in his place... started 
about a new proposal. Said I've been looking pale... " 

"Hm, I think you are in some kind of strange crisis, Michael. Generally people 
have crises just before turning fifty, but this is something odd." 

"What do you mean?" 

"By Jove! How shall I put it? Maybe it's two things: A crisis, typical for people 
of your age and position, but then something added that is unusual." 

"But, how do you know?' 

"I see it in your eye's Michael." 

"Y ou SE E it!?" Michael now exclaimed, and heard his voice returning from the 
choir again. 

Phil nodded his head, and said: "Listen, Michael, God always wants to help. He 
reaches out his hand to people in need. In your case, however - as you are an 
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analytical person and going as a scientist much too fast - He probably can only 
contact you in your early morning's sleep. Only then He can convey things to you, 
which are of critical importance. Other people see angels, feel God's hand 
physically or can even be transported through time and space. Some people have 
even spoken to Him directly, as you are speaking to me now. I've witnessed it quite 
a number of times." 

Michael now shook his head. "But surely, Phil, you don't believe everything 
people tell you?" 

"No, not everybody and not everything, but if they drop in the rectory with a 
red face and a heart beat of a hundred and eighty, and are clearly in panic, then 
I'm liable to believe every word they say," Phil replied. 

"When did you have that kind of visitors?" Michael enquired. 

"The last case was two weeks ago, but I will not get in detail here. I never 
gossip about such things. They are anyhow very subjective, and not transferable - 
so to say - to third parties. Anyhow, for me it was a clear case... " Phil carried on 
raising his finger: "But back to you, Michael... May I propose the following: T ake 
the day off tomorrow, and see if Pierce can come already tomorrow to see you. He 
seems to be free. So, discuss this dream with him. Better forge the steel when it's 
hot. Maybe he knows something about the college years, or something else that 
could be of help to you." 

"But Phil, am I in such need of help!" 

"Y es, because last night you not only had a strange dream; your inner self has 
changed, and you're in for trouble." 

"How would you know?' 

"This dream and - sorry to say - a conversation I had with Sheila the other 
day. She had been complaining to me that you were so difficult to reach. She had 
also complained that the violin case had become a bit dusty, and was worried 
about you and Pierce - your buddy from college!" 

"0 , really? How interesting!" 

"Some conversation with her would do much good. They are important 
matters, you know. Sheila also knows about dreams. She has good knowledge of 
their interpretation. Ask her opinion too." Phil smiled. 

"It has crossed my mind, Phil. I'll do that this evening," and after making a 
short bow, he said: "I really value your opinion, although this time I find it all a bit 
confusing. Everybody has been so considerate today, and I don't really feel at all 
bad. Just the opposite: I feel better than before." 
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"Yes, but I'm pretty sure there are real problems lying ahead, Michael," Phil 
said and raised his right forefinger. "Y ou need to get better. Get some good sleep. 
D on't exert yourself, and take a day off, if possible." 

Michael was silent for a moment. He rose saying: "Well... taking a day off can't 
be difficult." 

"No, I suppose not... " 

"Y ou may have made a point. I think I'll call Pierce and invite him. He is my 
best friend, and it is a bit strange I haven't looked him up for so long. That, I 
would say, is not my style." 

"I agree!" 

They both walked quietly towards the exit along the extensive Street's Nave. 
"And I think I'll come and to listen to the G othic Symphony too," Michael added. 
"Y ou've kindled my interest. I suppose it must be something special, when you're 
all going to perform it also in Paris and Barcelona." 

"I'll be honoured!" Phil gleamed. As the head of the Diocese of Bristol, and 
known to be a man of great spiritual authority, Michael wondered how on earth he 
could have ever started out as an acoustics expert. Michael shook Phil's hand and 
stepped outside. 

Lizzy had been standing there for a while and said: "Can we go home now, 
Dad? I'm so hungry." 

"Sure, Liz," he nodded, adding: "I know that mom has some stew in the fridge 
for us, but since it's my twentieth anniversary with the firm, I suppose some really 
good Italian food from the Veronese restaurant would be quite proper, wouldn't 
it?" 

"Yes, Dad, I'll have the four season's pizza, please," Lizzy answered, and her 
shiny little blue- green eyes made him almost melt. 

5 

Coming home Michael met Sheila in the kitchen warming up the stew of the day 
before, and it required a short explanation to get the menu changed, mentioning 
that he evidently just had been 20 years with the firm and fancied an extra 
celebration dinner at home. 

"0 h, is it already nearly 20 years since we first met?" Sheila asked. 

"It seems so!" Michael recalled warmly the nearly coinciding event that Sheila 
had promptly put up. 
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"Ah... yes... wasn't I but a few months with Inventura when we met. Gosh, 
still five years and it's time for our Silver Wedding!" he added. 

Jeremy came down the stairs. His math exam at college had gone rather poorly. 
He explained that he had somehow read the wrong chapters from the textbook. 
Michael tried to console him saying: "Well, Jerry, you just try again, in case you 
have failed the exam. It's as simple as that." 

Jeremy shoved his shoulders. "I think I made it... just about... but the marks 
won't look all too good on my college record." 

" 0 h, that's 0 K . D o you want to see my grades f or maths at college? T hey were 
the lowest possible. But I still managed quite well in life, didn't I?" Michael said to 
him. 

"Y es, D ad, but you seem to forget that I want to excel in maths!" 

Michael chuckled and then said to Sheila: "Phil said that Lizzy sings quite nicely in 
the new choir. Says she has a beautiful voice. Maybe she will be a singer!" 

"I certainly hope she considers going on with singing as a hobby," Sheila 
replied, and then she groaned: "It seems that boys are not so interested anymore 
in church choirs. They have to recruit more girls for it nowadays. I had quite a 
discussion about it with Phil the other day. Boys are spending most of their time 
nowadays behind the PC. I fear that your Christmas present for Jerry is not going 
to have a positive influence." 

"Oh, we'll keep it under control. By the way, it seems you also discussed about 
me!" Michael now frowned and raised his forefinger. 

"Y es, D ear, I Ve been a bit worried about you." 

"So Phil told me. Couldn't you discuss it with me first?" 

"I didn't want to make any fuzz about it, and I was a bit in doubt what to do," 
Sheila said. 

At the dining table, when all the different dishes were unpacked and served, 
Michael said: "T oday I'm in a strange, but not altogether bad mood. I'm, however, 
awfully tired, and would like to go to bed early." 

"Did something happen, darling?" Sheila now asked with a little frown on her 
forehead. 

"Nothing really we should worry about. The day itself went very pleasantly, but 
there are some matters we have to discuss, Sheila Maybe just in bed, before we go 
to sleep?" 

"Discuss... in bed?' Sheila looked up to him with a little smile. 

"That would be best. We will need your dictionary and expertise on dream 
interpretation, by the way." 
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"Oh... " Sheila now looked a bit surprised, but interested. "Of course! We 
haven't had much discussion in general, and particularly much discussion in bed 
lately, so I'll be glad to be of assistance." 

"As always, you have your way of putting things," he moaned. 

After the copious amount of Italian food, Lizzy was put to sleep, and Sheila 
volunteered to wash the dishes. Jeremy was going up to his room to solve some 
problems with his new computer. 

"Will you not go on till dawn, my boy? It's still school tomorrow." 

"I'll try to make it short tonight. That exam and all this food have finished me 
anyway," he sighed. 

'Same for me. Blessed boy, who doesn't k now about funding applications yet... and the perils 
of parenthood!!’ Michael contemplated. 

After taking a short rest on the kitchen sofa Michael remarked to Sheila: 
"Sometimes I wonder, whether the time machine, at least from the part of 
transporting us to the future, hasn't already been invented." 

"0 h? And what machine is that?" 

"The PC, of course! Even today it made three hours feel like fifteen minutes." 

"Hah!" Sheila exclaimed. 

After half an hour, Jeremy came in and complained that there was something 
wrong with the new computer, and he couldn't solve it. It was slack in running the 
Internet Explorer. Michael promised to have a look at it soon, and Jeremy went 
off to bed. When Sheila had finished the dishes, she said: "Shall we start our 
discussions then?" 

"Yes, please!" Michael said. 

Thus, at ten o'clock they went up to the bedroom on the first floor. Michael 
started with putting up the matter of the dream. After a busy day, he had to put 
some effort in it to recall all the details. He also went through all other events of 
the day, and finally the discussion he had with Philip Chance. Sheila had been 
listening attentively, fumbling a little bit through the dictionaiy on dream symbols, 
and after some deliberation said: "Y es, I think Phil was quite on the right track. 
Maybe he dramatises a bit, but you have been withdrawn and listless, and our 
social life has gone down. I cannot add much to what John has said at this point. 
His notions come from his wide experience. I have only book knowledge, and my 
own strange encounters." 

"Phil looks at it more from a religious perspective, I imagine. Mentioned that 
G od tries to warn me." 
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"I wouldn't be too sceptical about that. Maybe he is right. In this book they 
relate all the phenomena to sex. So maybe it would be better to trust your own 
reflections about it. Certainly a good idea to take the day off tomorrow and invite 
Pierce... . So... you have a business trip to Madeira coming up? I'm getting 
jealous!" 

"Well, uhm... Peter proposed that I should go in his place. He seems to be 
cornered by the E U auditors at that time." Michael asked. 

"I've always wanted to go to Madeira myself! Father once mentioned to me 
that it is a very beautiful island, but he did never have the opportunity to go there. 
Even in winter it's pretty warm, a very temperate climate and no bugs and 
mosquitoes. And there are these very ancient forests," Sheila said almost in 
reverie. 

"What do you think? Should we all go? Peter Hartford proposed something in 
this direchon," Michael said. 

"Oh, how considerate of him! But it's still school time, and Jerry with all his 
exams... " 

"I suppose it's going to prove difficult then... " 

"Have you invited Pierce to come and see us?" 

"Y es, but maybe he could already come tomorrow. Phil proposed something in 
that direchon." 

"Hmm... . you'd better call him right now - it's gethng late." 

Michael then took up his mobile phone. After calling Pierce's number, there was a 
long ring, there was some rumble as if the phone dropped on the floor. Then it 
sounded: "Manor's Green!" 

"Michael here again. Sony for the late hour, Pierce, but I just thought that we 
might meet already tomorrow. Y ou said you were not working, and I'm taking the 
day off tomorrow. What d'you say7' 

"I can come in the early afternoon. I have to study some piano in the morning, 
when G ill is at her work." 

"This piano playing sounds suddenly so very serious. Is it not just a hobby 
anymore?" 

"No, indeed, I'm trying to get into the Birmingham Conservatoire this autumn, 
as a matter of fact." 

"Well, Pierce, you keep surprising me." 

"Y es, many things have happened since our last meeting." 

"Well... I also may have a longish matter to discuss. When will you be able to 
appear on our doorstep?" 
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"I think it will take me less than an hour on the motorway, but finding your 
address will take some extra time. Maybe it will be two o'clock." 

"Very nice, Piercy boy. It will be as in the old days. I still have this Chateau- 
neuf-du-Pape from 1983 lying around." 

"Ah, this Rayas that we imported from France... " 

"Indeed! Especially in the cellar I have the right conditions now. That'll be 
something for you to see." 

"So, you haven't finished it yet?" 

"No, it will take us - heaven knows - how long to bring that huge crate to an 
end." Michael replied. 

"Well, you make it all sound very attractive." Pierce said. 

"I also have a guest room, and I'll probably get it in order for you." 

"In that case I'll definitively have to stay the night." 

"Also greetings from Sheila, by the way. She is working tomorrow, but can join 
us in the afternoon. Will you please take your mobile phone with you, and give me 
a call, in case you don't find the way? It is a bit tricky when you get lost on the 
country roads here south of Bristol. Brompton Road number 45 it was. The locals 
know the place. It's the Alverston Farm." 

"Yes, I will take your address card and my walky-talky with me... Cheerio," 
Pierce replied and hungup the phone. 

"Coming at about two o'clock tomorrow." Michael explained to Sheila. "He is 
playing the piano seriously now. It appears that he is going to pursue studies at the 
Birmingham Conservatoire next autumn." 

"Really? Is he changing profession?" Sheila said. 

"I don't know. We'll find it out tomorrow." 

"Could it be that it's due to G ill? Maybe she has set him straight." 

"Nobody sets Pierce straight!" Michael now exclaimed, "He has always had 
things his own way." 

"Y es, but these women, you know, can have a strange influence." 

"Maybe." Michael took the dictionary and put it on the side desk. 

"0 f course, you know that women HAVE influence," Sheila persevered. 

"He can be persuaded by the right person, I guess. Maybe just as in paradise, 
eating the forbidden fmit, which is so appetizing... Oh... we should go to sleep 
now," Michael yawned. Then he put out the light and took a firm hold of Sheila, 
pressing her head tightly to his furry breast. 

"Sheila.. " Michael whispered after a while, when a little rain started to trickle 
on the roof. 
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"Yes, darling... " 

"Are you worried about something? Have you missed Pierce?" 

"Y es, I've missed the viohn playing. Haven't played at all since he was with us 
last." 

"Mind me asking, but are you perhaps a little bit. . . Oh... LEAVE IT l" 

"WHAT !!... " Sheila lifted her head, switched on the bedside lamp, and looked 
at him with a questioning eye. 

"Oh, I don't know. You have missed him, and I have even forgotten him for 
nearly a whole year. Can you imagine? My best friend!" 

"Michael, what do you mean?" 

"It doesn't comfort me all that much, that you have some artistic contact with 
my best pal... as your father always said: 'Music is also some deeper form of 
communication .' " 

"Are you implying that I have a crush on him... or he on me?" 

" Sorry dear, it went like a bullet through my head this morning." 

"Now, Michael, shame on you! Of course I'm not in love with him! He is just a 
good friend. . . already has been for many years." 

"Sorry!" Michael said and again took Sheila in his arms, realising that he might 
have offended her. He caressed her cheek a bit and gave her a kiss on the 
forehead, a procedure that always helped to tweak her reactive but easily forgiving 
nature. After a little while Michael started to think again of Jack. 

"Y ou must have greetings from J ack Straw, by the way." 

"From the ford gn secretary?" 

" N o, N o ! Jack is our new system administrator, of which one could say that he 
is in every sense the opposite of the Jack Straw. D on't you remember him from the 
Christmas party?" 

"No, I don't recall having made his acquaintance." 

"Well, he remembered you quite well. Anyhow, I have a strange question Jack 
didn't want to answer, and he advised me to ask you." 

"Oh?" 

"Have you ever heard of RH IN OX 7 

"Wha??" Sheila whispered, again raised her head. 

“RH1N OX !" Michael repeated with a raised voice. 

Sheila looked him in the eyes for a short while, put her head back on his chest, 
and then simply replied: "Oh... that one. . . nothing you would need, I 'm sure." 

"Y es, but what is it!" Michael insisted. 

"0 h, it is a new type of penis enhancer." 
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"So you know about it?" 

"Yeah, these blokes at the gym have made some stupid jokes about it, as 
usual." 

"A biochemical compound that surely a lot of people use?" Michael enquired. 

"I don't think many people use it. It's a very new formula. But it's very widely 
advertised on the internet." 

"It seems to be quite a circuit, as I noticed today... I also have been spreading 
advertisements for this damned chemical to millions of people worldwide," 
Michael sighed. 

Sheila again raised her head. "Really? How did you do that?" 

"Jack said my e-mail address has been misused by spammers to send 
advertisements." 

"Oh, I see. That's nothing new. Didn't you get these messages already ten years 
ago saying 'Size and Stamina D 0 matter!’ ?" 

"Y es, but nowadays these messages are even more fuzzy," Michael answered, 
"and this morning it very closely resembled another chemical I'd been ordering 
the other day." 

Sheila started giggling: "Michael has been scooped by the spammers again!” 
Then, after a shattering laugh, she said: "Poor old M ichaeH" 

"Come on! Cut it out, will you!" Michael said softly. 

Sheila already calmed down, and whispered: "Well, to me Size and Stamina 
indeed matter, and I'm quite confident you have both, but it has nothing to do 
with your penis," she said poking him between the ribs. 

"Thanks for the compliment. I needed that!" Michael sighed. 

"I think for your little problem you would just need some Viagra, or similar. 
But I should warn you that I'm also getting a bit off... You know... about the 
menopause... ?" 

"I suppose we just have to see it through." 

"Maybe best to try to manage without all those dangerous chemicals," Sheila 
said. 

After a short period of silence, Sheila asked: "Would your dream have anything 
to do with this passage we made to the Isles of Scilly... you know: when you 
moved to Bristol on the E mily?" 

Michael sighed: "No, I don't think so. However, I wonder a bit about this 
patent business." 
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"Well, it has been going strong for five years already. At least we got some nice 
income from it. Do you think that selling the patent to another firm might 
jeopardise our income?" 

"Quite possible." 

"Well, since we now have got into a terrible lot of money otherwise, I think 
you shouldn't worry. Maybe you can even stop working for a year or two, like 
Pierce... ?" 

"Would you like me to interrupt my work?!" 

"Well, maybe it would be wise, considering the circumstances lately. Maybe you 
can develop your hydrogen engine further." They were silent for a while, when 
Sheila suddenly whispered: "Are we going to sleep?" 

"Maybe best," he said. He extinguished the bedside lamp and took her in his 
arms again. 

Then Sheila said: "Maybe this dream has something to do with the argument 
you had with Hartford over me and this damned catheter project at Uromed all 
these yeans ago... " 

"Well, now there you make a point! He was quite cross on that occasion... 
Quite so!" 

"Have been a meek lamb ever since, eh?" 

"Y es, yes, very meek indeed, but H artford hardly ever loses his temper. . . " 

"Well, luckily I became my own boss soon after that," Sheila whispered in his 
ear. 
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2 . 

Reminiscences in the night 

(Pastorale) 

But the still more subtle World of Thought is the home of the human 
Spirit, the Ego, and also the realm of tone. Therefore, of the three 
arts, music has the greatest power over man ; for while we are in 
this terrestrial life we are exiled from our heavenly home and have 
often forgotten it in our material pursuits, but then comes music, a 
fragrant odour laden with unspeakable memories. Like an echo 
from home it reminds us of that forgotten land where all is joy and 
peace, and even though we may scout such ideas in our material 
mind, the Ego knows each blessed note as a message from the home 
land and rejoices in it. 

Max Heindel 


1 

S heila had soon dozed off, but Michael couldn't get his sleep. Things were 
suddenly stirring inside him, as if a catalyst had been dropped in his brain. 
He tried to recall how he had met Sheila twenty years ago at this 
momentous project meeting in Glasgow. She was then R&D manager of a firm 
called UroMed that produced catheters and infusion bags, and Inventura had been 
called in to develop some new biocompatible polymers for them with 
temperature-variable flexibility. The meeting had taken the whole day and Michael, 
as well as Peter Hartford, had quite a lot of discussion with Sheila and the 
managing director, Alex Sands. Uromed had presented very strict timetables, 
which the people at Inventura found difficult to meet and the budget was much 
too tight, even for a non-profit institution. However, Michael had been surprised 
by Sheila's constructive attitude and was impressed by her knowledge of 
biomaterials in which he was still a newcomer. The meeting ended in a rather 
disappointing conclusion: the project was likely to be put off altogether. The 
Uromed people had reserved for dinner at a small village restaurant, "T he L antern" , 
and the dinner proceeded in an overall positive atmosphere, in which the details of 
the project were not mentioned anymore. Instead, and the subject of speech had 
revolved around the Scottish traditional dishes, like Haggis - which you were not 
supposed to eat, but give to the Collie, and instead you drink whiskey. 
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Michael was sitting next to Sheila and after dinner he had asked: "How did you 
get into this business, Miss Armstrong?" 

"Oh, I just applied to a vacancy, got an invitation for an interview, and was 
approved out of six candidates," she had answered. 

"Yes, but... " Michael started, because he had intended on something slightly 
different in nature, but then seeing that she kept one eye shut, he just said: "I of 
course meant to ask, what your background and interests are." 

"Oh, but that is quite a different matter," she replied, "My background lies in 
the Ayrshire farmlands, and my interests are really not so related to biomaterials!" 

Michael, feeling they were getting more in the direchon he was fishing for, had 
then asked: "And what are these interests then, if I may ask?" 

"Oh, I like walking, biking, swimming, running, reading books on the river 
bank, and all that kind of things," she replied. 

"So, you are more interested in relaxation than in work?" Michael now asked 
with one eye shut. 

"Well, now, Mister Willmore, who wouldn't be, but... no, I also play a wee bit 
of violin from time to time, and then I have besides my half-week's job at UroMed 
still some sheep herding to do at my parents' place. They still need help with that." 

"Oh, swell!" Michael said. 

"May I ask what your interests are?" 

"Maybe fair of you to ask me, but I have to think about that one," Michael had 
replied. After a little thought, he had said: "I like reading about mythology and 
recent history, listening to old jazz music, lying around on the sofa. I also like a 
swim and go out sailing now and then. Then I play a fair game of soccer, and after 
that like to have a good ale in the local pub... " 

"Ah, and where do you do that?" 

"In Bournemouth. That's where I presently live. Soon I will have to move to 
Bristol though. I've just got my post with Inventura" 

Michael recalled that Sheila suddenly asked quite a lot about his history hobby, 
and how it was connected to mythology. After dinner, they went out, walking a bit 
into the village of Kilbumie, where they inspected a few local pubs. Sheila had a 
good stomach for whiskey, it seemed. Michael discussed only a little bit of 
business in between, but in general they only talked about quite distant, somewhat 
funny subjects, such as what kind of accidents may take place in the laboratory. 
Michael remembered that near the end of the walk through Kilbumie he had 
spontaneously asked: "Are you going to tend the sheep tomorrow?" 
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"Y es, I will be off to my parents place tomorrow. It is in Muirkirk, a bit north 
of the Southern Uplands. How so?" 

"Oh... Well... I would very much like to see something of the Scottish 
landscape at this time of year and see you among the sheep. It's such marvellous 
weather." 

He had been surprised these words came out of his mouth. Sheila had looked 
at him with a questioning shade in her eyes. "It isn't really so special, you know. 
Barren country, really. Certainly not as splendid as the Uplands more south. Do 
you really want to come and see our place?" she had asked, and had lifted her eye 
brows, while guiding her straight black hair behind her ears. 

"Y es, I'd like it very much, that is... if it suits you to show me a bit around." 
Michael had replied. 

"Sure, that'll be quite OK, I think." Then she inspected him from top till toe, 
and said: "Y ou may need some swimming trousers, because I had planned to swim 
a bit in the river Ayr, close to our house." 

"0 h, I don't have any with me." Michael had said. 

"Well, it's going to be quite hot weather tomorrow, and I don't waste any 
opportunity there. Maybe you would also like to... float around a bit?" Sheila said, 
peering at his beer belly. 

"Yes, sure, but... " 

"I suppose my brother Jim can lend you his trousers. Y ou seem to be his size." 

Michael was a bit baffled after this move, and didn't speak anymore until they 
were back at 'The Lantern’. There was a minibus waiting that would take the 
Inventura delegation back to the hotel in the centre of G lasgow. 

During the bus trip, Michael had seated himself besides Peter and asked: 
"Peter, I think I would like to take tomorrow off, and stay around here for a while. 
I'll give it another try to get Miss Armstrong back behind this project. Will this be 
OK?" 

"Y es, quite OK, dear chap," Peter had answered. "But keep it subtle, don't try 
too hard!" 

'A s if he had already sensed a bit what would lie in store,' Michael thought. 

2 

He pressed his memory further. He recalled that after a very short and restless 
night in his hotel in Glasgow, he had already become aware that he had got 
acquainted with a very extraordinary person, a unique person, and he had even 
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had the amazing nerve to invite himself to her place, and that merely for looking 
at the landscape and seeing her among the sheep. Surprisingly, she had in turn 
invited him for a swimming party. At breakfast, which wasn't much good, he 
noticed that for the first time in his life he had been acting utterly on impulse, 
saying things before he had thought about it. Till now, it had brought him 
forward, but he feared he would be skating on thin ice if he went on like that. Still, 
there was something provoking also in HER straightforwardness, referring to his 
'floating around' instead of swimming and to the manner with which she had 
inspected his tummy, for instance. It could be offensive to some, but somehow it 
had amused him. In twenty years, his beer belly had become leaner, but that was 
only because he had switched from ales to wine, and took to a strict discipline of 
push-ups and other gymnastics in the morning. 

N ow, lying in bed after a bit of a queer day, he recalled that Sheila arrived in a 
very dirty, white Toyota Carina to fetch him from the hotel, and that he was 
immediately astonished by the dress she was wearing. Whereas she had been 
clothed largely in quiet black and grey during the previous day, she had now a 
dark-red summer dress. A completely different combination of colour and shape it 
had been. It made her look like an entirely different person. 

"Well?' she asked, "Had a good sleep?" 

"Y eah, very comfy," he had said, although he had been awake for the larger 
part of the night, mainly due to the traffic noise. He directly took notice of a 
brilliant twinkle in her eyes, which reflected this new inner world he was so eager 
to explore. 

"Was the breakfast any good?' she had asked when driving off. 

"It didn't taste all too well. A bit old, I think," he'd answered. 

"T ake an apple. They're on the back seat," she said. 

"Oh, thank you. I certainly fancy one." Michael wrung himself in a bad angle 
and took an apple from a basket on the back seat. 

"0 h, they are very good," he had said, after biting the first piece. 

"I just bought them on the market here. They're intended for my parents." 

"Y ou don't grow apples on the countryside?' 

"Sure, my mother even has grown prize apples and pears last year. But they 
especially like this Jonagold. Y ou know... from Holland?' 

"Do you like life in the city?" 

"No, not really, I'm only here three days a week. I have a small flat close to my 
work. Then four days a week I'm back home in Muirkirk." 
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Then they had discussed about the difference between country life and city life. 
Michael recalled listening to her and initially studied her face. Not a trace of make- 
up anywhere, already at the age of twenty seven some small, charming wrinkles at 
the side of her eyes. Then this rather stiff black hair of hers, just touching her 
shoulders, and then this red dress. Her breasts were small and delicately shaped, 
and her waist was thin. Her legs were also very elegant, but showed some 
masculinity. Clearly the result of her swimming and biking, and possibly the farm 
work, he imagined. Her thin slippers energetically operated the pedals, and her 
driving style was brisk. After his short, slightly unseemly inspections he kept 
staring at her hands. They were elegant, her fingernails clipped quite short, no nail 
polish, but well taken care of. Sheila's fingers tapped the steering wheel in a regular 
rhythm. She was talking rather much and he had only occasionally added a 
comment, followed by a question. She had narrated a bit about Ayrshire. The 
history of Muirkirk had started in the Bronze age. Later, in 1176 there had been 
the 'Monks of Melrose’. A parish church was planted there in 1631, the Moor Kirk. 
There had been iron works and coalmines, but now the place had been in decline. 

"The only thing people now fancy is gossiping," she had giggled. 

He wasn't always paying attention to what she said. Suddenly she had asked: 
"Have you ever been in a concert in Bournemouth?" She had evidently changed 
the subject, and he hadn't noticed. 

"Me7' he had stammered, "Uhm... Yes... there is a good symphony orchestra 
in town, but I haven't been attending any concerts recently." 

"Didn't they have a Finnish conductor there some time? Paavo Berglund?" 

"Y es, but now Simon Rattle is in charge... Berglund has left already six years 
ago," Michael said waving his hand. 

"0 h, maybe I'm a bit behind," Sheila said. 

"I recall he has been making recordings of Sibelius also in Southampton, when 
I studied there. Once I attended one of his concerts. It was the Kullervo 
Symphony." 

"My father is always listening Berglund's recordings of Sibelius. He says they 
will become historical." 

"Oh, is he a Sibelian?" 

"Y es, you could say so. Now he is sweating over his organ music. He recently 
changed congregation and got permission to play the organ in the Parish church." 

"Oh, didn't know Sibelius wrote organ music too. I suppose you play together 
a lot?" 

" N ot so much, but we have our little favourites." 
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"Ah, and what piece of music you like most, if I may ask?" 

After some contemplation Sheila had said: "Maybe the Scottish Fantasy by Max 
Bruch... Y es, I think that would be the one." 

"I must have heard it sometime." 

"It touches something in me... and we are still in Scotland, you know." 

"But Bruch wasn't a Scottish composer at all!" Michael had commented. 

"Oh, but he captured the various shades of the Scottish landscape very well in 
this fantasy. 0 f course, it is based on a few Scottish tunes. Surely, we're not all that 
Scottish ourselves. Father is from the Birmingham area, and mom from France." 

"Ah... I see." 

After a short silence filled with thought, Sheila had asked: "Is there as much 
magic in chemistry as there is in music and mythology?' 

"Oh, yes, I believe so, whatever properties you may speculate about or 
calculate of a new compound or polymer, when you really make it, have it in the 
bottle, there is always something excitingly unexpected about it. That's what I find 
stimulating." 

"Hm... I think that we have to discuss a bit more about our project then, 
because unexpected properties in this area of biomaterials are not so welcome to 
us. How do you arrive at these desired properties then?" 

Michael suddenly realised that he had set a trap for himself and answered in 
some vague standard jargon: "Oh... in this case flexibility and biooompatibility can be 
accomplished by systematically changing known formulations of polymers. A step-by-step 
approach will lead us to the end product we desire. Y ou don't have to worry." 

They had been quiet for a while, and then Sheila said: "Maybe you should go 
and listen more music in your town." 

"With this new job I just can't set my mind to it. Soon I even have to move 
away from Bournemouth. But now that you've come to Sibelius: I do fancy his 
violin concerto. That's more than a violin concerto, I would say." 

"I agree: Sibelius has written so much inspired music for the violin, and the 
larger part of it is completely unknown," Sheila had added. 

"Although I must say I'm more fond of jazz, I sometimes listen to Baroque 
music and Wagner. Still, lately I'm more in for sailing," Michael added. 

"0 h, how nice. What kind of boat do you have?" 

"A schooner. Has been in the family for a few generations already, and my dad 
just donated it to me, in return for a solemn pledge to keep her up and never to 
sell her." 

"A schooner, but that is a really big vessel. Where do you keep her?' 
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"In Southampton, at the dock near my parent's house, but I shall soon have to 
sail with it and all my belongings to Bristol. Still have to find a dock for it, 
actually." 

"Oh, how very exciting! I suppose a large dock may be costly in Bristol. Maybe 
you can take me on a small sailing trip sometime!" 

"Sure! My pleasure! I must say that keeping up such an old ship is quite an 
ordeal." 

"What is her name?" 

"E mil]/." 

"And who was she?" 

"My great- great- grandmother, who purchased it from America a hundred and 
ten years ago." 

"0 , how romantic, it nearly makes me think of the 0 nedin Line!" 

"Well... the E mily is - in fact - quite similar to the Charlotte Rhodes!" 

"The 0 nedin Line was my favourite series. I always went to my friend in the 
village to look at it." 

"How so? Y ou don't have a TV at home?" 

" No, we never had. F ather has always been against it." 

"Ah, I see... for religious reasons?" 

"Not really, no. We just have so many other things to do at home, he says." 

"We've always had a telly at home, but I don't seem to have missed it in 
Bournemouth," Michael said. Sheila had abruptly parked the car besides a sign 
called E ntryhead'. She opened the nearby fence, returned to her seat and drove into 
the country road. She stopped and returned to close the gate. Then she returned 
to drive on. After half a mile of bumping along the road in a very low gear, they 
entered the yard of a well-kept farmhouse with a typical thatched roof and a neat 
cobblestone courtyard before the entrance. 'The Cairns', it read on a large, round 
brass sign near the entrance. Sheila had hardly stepped out of the car when a grey- 
haired lady and a very tall man with curly black hair stepped out of the door. She 
greeted them with three kisses each. Then also a younger chap stepped out and 
hugged Sheila. 

She had pointed in the direction of the car and said: "I have a visitor - a 
colleague - who likes to get acquainted with sheep farming in this area." 

Michael had got out of the car with the basket of apples and, holding it up in 
the air, looked around in an absentminded way. He observed a huge well-cut lawn 
beside the house, leading in the distance to a water body. At a distance opposite 
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the house, there were some large, strange stone-formations. Sheila came back to 
the car and pointed over the lawn. 

"There's the river Ayr," she said with an overtly enthusiastic glance in her eyes. 
Michael moved also to the house and greeted Sheila's parents with a neat bow. 

"Hullo," he said, "My name is Michael Willmore... " 

Then Sheila appended: "He comes from Bournemouth, and he is from this 
institute, Inventura Biomaterials, with whom we were going to do the catheter- 
project." 

"Ah! Welcome Sire!" the elder man had said, "John Armstrong, pleased to 
meet you. I'm Sheila's father." 

Sheila then continued: "This is my mother, Madeleine." 

"Oh, that doesn't sound Scottish at all," Michael had remarked, faking that he 
didn't know yet she was from France. 

"No, I'm originally from the Provence, MrWillmore," Madeleine had said. 

"And this is my brother Jim," Sheila said. A sturdy bloke stepped forward and, 
after shaking his hands, Madeleine invited Michael over for tea. Jim, however, 
pardoned himself and went off to the farmlands. The house was very spacious, 
with very delicate furniture, ail a bit in Queen Ann style. In the living room there 
was an impressive rosewood piano and a large bookshelf with leather-bound 
books that looked very old and precious. Michael had wondered about the house. 
He estimated that it was more the dwelling of the gentry than that of a sheep 
farmer. 

"So you're here to combine business with pleasure?" John Armstrong had 
asked when they had sat down for tea in the living room. 

"Indeed!" he had laughed, "but I don't think I will talk much about work here, 
Mister Armstrong. I'm really interested to see something of the scenery around 
here. I 've never been in these regions. Y our daughter here would be a very suitable 
guide." 

"Please call me John, Mister Willmore. Y ou don't need to be so formal in our 
house." 

"Very well, John, please call me Mike." 

"So, what about the project then?" John asked, "What did you mean by 'were 
going to do’?" 

"0 h, it seems the project is off," Sheila said with a slightly lowered voice. 

"0 FF?!" John had raised his impressive eyebrows, "But I thought UroMed was 
critically dependent on this, Sands told me... " 
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"Not critically dependent. However, it's a difficult area Y ou never know if the 
chemistry works." 

"Well... We could still discuss about the matter further, at some point 
today... " Michel stammered. 

"Maybe, but yesterday in the negotiation we have foreseen major obstacles," 
Sheila had said briskly. 

"Oh, let's drop the case then," father Armstrong said, "but I believe that the 
combination of business with pleasure can work very well. . . " 

"That depends on the type of pleasure and the type of business, Dad," Sheila 
agitated. 

"Well... who knows what the day offers... " he had replied raising his hands. 
"Surely, the social aspects of a working communily are a major factor. We as 
farmers can't keep our interests apart in these regions." 

"In our type of work, with our customers social issues are also a major 
concern," Michael had tried to explain, "We generally invite them once a year to a 
cocktail party or so, and make presentation sessions, and socialise with them as 
much as we can." 

"Of course you need their money... and lots of it," John had remarked. 
Michael had been at this point quite convinced that the directness of manner and 
speech was a trait that Sheila had inherited from her father. 

"I suppose you're right," he conceded. 

"With us here in Muirkirk I think it's due to the fact that we deal less with 
money and much more with trading in natura. This requires careful socialising with 
the customers too. Convince them that your stuff is good. I always trade in lamb 
for pork, at the butchers, and my wife supplies apples and pears to the grocery 
store. She does very well with her fruit. And for that we get vegetables in return. 
Good stuff always sells itself... " 

Michael had wondered about the tea. "What is this kind of tea now," he had 
enquired, "Haven't had this before. It's something special, isn't it?" 

"Ah... It's my mothers own recipe, and a very, very secret one," Sheila had 
said, wagging her right forefinger. Michael fancied there was a scent of apple, but 
also some herb in it. He also enjoyed the thin rye bread with cheese and crab. 

The conversation had then hopped back to a description of the region by John. 
He mentioned the stmggles of the Covenanters against the crown in the slightly 
later history of Muirkirk, and pressed Sheila to show Michael the memorial of 
Richard Cameron. "Richard Cameron was something of an extremist, you know: a 
fiery preacher of hell and d amn ation. His followers were known as the C ameronians 
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and they considered themselves to be the only true representatives of 
Presbyterianism. They even pledged war on the King and all who were against 
them to turn Scotland into a 'godly state 1 . Sorry to say, but on the 20 th of July of 
1680 the troops came down heavily on poor Richard and his followers and they 
were all butchered at Nether Wellwood farm, which is quite near here." 

"How very uplifting!" Sheila said, "I don't think Michael is in the mood to visit 
Richard Cameron's memorial, and you are certainly not going to tell your personal 
version of how he and his followers were butchered." 

"But, why not! I'm very interested in history! I've read something about the 
Covenanters, you know," Michael had said. 

"Oh, but that's very nice! There is a very well-known poem about him, called 
the C ameronian D ream," John continued. 

"DAD!" Sheila protested, but it was of no avail. John had gone to the 
bookshelf and got hold of a little book. 

Michael - now lying on his bed in the dark - recalled that this booklet should be 
somewhere on the bookshelf downstairs. He was also in need of a pee. He slowly 
rose, causing Sheila to turn in her sleep to the other side of the bed. He slipped 
out of the room and tried to reach the toilet without any noise, floating down the 
stairs like a ghost at nearly midnight. After his visit to the toilet, he moved into the 
living room and started browsing through a dishevelled pile of books. They had 
recently been dumped by Madeleine. He found the little monograph about the 
colourful history of Muirkirk. Somewhere in this book the C ameronian D ream was 
cited, he knew. Soon he had found it, and he sat down on the settee reading with a 
solemn, bearing voice: 


In a dream of the night I was wafted away 
To the Moorland of Mist where the Martyrs lay; 

Where Cameron ’s sword and his Bible are seen 
Engrav ’d on the stone where the heather grows green. 

‘Twas a dream of those ages of darkness and blood, 

When the minister's home was the mountain and wood, 

When in Wellwood’ s dark moorlands the standard of Sion. 

All bloody and torn, inong the heather was lying. 

‘Twas morning, and summer’s young sun, from the east, 

Lay in loving repose on the green mountain ’s breast; 

On Wardlaw and Cairntable the clear, shining dew 

Glistened sheen ‘mong the heath bells and mountain flowers blue. 
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And far up in heaven in the white sunny cloud, 

The song of the lark was melodious and loud; 

And in Glenmuir’s wild solitudes, lengthened and deep, 

Was the whistling of plovers and the bleating of sheep. 

And Wellwood’s sweet valley breathed music and gladness, 

Its fresh meadow bloom hung in beauty and redness; 

Its daughters were happy to hail the returning, 

And drink the delights of green July’s bright morning. 

But, ah! there were hearts cherished far other feelings, 

Illum’d by the light of prophetic revealings, 

Who drank from the scenery of beauty but sorrow, 

For they knew that their blood would bedew it tomorrow. 

'Twas the few faithful ones, who with Cameron were lying, 
Concealed ‘mong the mist, where the heath-fowl were crying; 
For the horsemen of Earlshall around them were hovering, 
And their bridle-reins rung through the thin misty covering. 

Tho ’ their faces grew pale, and their swords were unsheathed, 
Yet the vengeance that darkened their brows was unbreathed; 
With eyes raised to heaven in meek resignation, 

They sung their last song to the God of salvation. 

The hills with the deep mournful music were ringing, 

The curlew and plover in concert were singing; 

But the melody died ‘midst derision and laughter. 

As the hosts of ungodly rushed on to the slaughter. 

Though in mist, and in darkness, and fire they were shrouded, 
Yet the souls of the righteous stood calm and unclouded ; 

Their dark eyes flashed lightning, as, proud and unbending, 
They stood like the rock which the thunder is rending. 

The muskets were flashing, the blue swords were gleaming, 
The helmets were cleft, and the red blood was streaming, 

The heavens grew dark, and the thunder was rolling, 

When, in Wellwood’s dark moorland, the mighty were falling. 

When the righteous had fallen, and the combat had ended, 

A Chariot of fire through the dark clouds descended, 

The drivers were angels on horses of whiteness, 

And its burning wheels turned upon axles of brightness. 
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A seraph unfolded its doors bright and shining, 

All dazzling like gold of the seventh refining; 

And the souls that came forth out of great tribulation, 
Have mounted the chariot and steeds of salvation. 

On the arch of the rainbow the chariot is gliding; 

Through the paths of the thunder the horsemen are riding, 
Glide swiftly, bright spirits, the prize is before ye: 

A crown never fading, a kingdom of glory! 


When John had recited this poem, now already so many years back, it had made a 
slightly tragicomic impression on Michael, but he had commented politely: "Oh, 
but that's a splendid poem!" 

"It was written by a shepherd boy, and that little lad must have been a natural 
talent, and he must have known something about Alchemy too. Anyway, 
tomorrow it'll be just 305 years since Cameron died, and I'll be off to pay my 
respects." 

"It's also 305 years ago that Blackbeard, the famous pirate, was bom in 
Bristol," Michael had added whimsically. They had all roared with laughter. 

Presently, Michael checked the dates again and put the booklet back on the 
shelf. He inaudibly rose up the stairs and returned to bed. He resumed his 
recollections. 

He had informed John that he was interested in history and mythology, and 
might have a look at Cameron's memorial too. 

"It seems there is going to be a lot of programme ... Is it OK if he stays the 
night, mum?" Sheila had asked. 

"Sure," Madeleine nodded. 

"I don't want to impose," Michael started, but then Sheila waved her hand. "If 
we are off swimming, and then have to see the sheep, and then go and see 
Cameron's monument it's going to be a little late. It's now already 11 o'clock, and 
I cannot manage to bring you back to G lasgow after all this programme. All up 
and down again. No thanks." 

"We are very used to having guests, no problem," John said. 

"Absolutely, it's no trouble for us at all," Madeleine confirmed. 

"So, you are off for a swim? In this cold water? Is this some kind of test for 
your poor contractor?' John had enquired, with a frown appearing on his brow. 

"Yes, well, I had such plans for myself, and why shouldn't Michael get 
acquainted with the river Ayr. . . It belongs to the landscape, doesn't it?" 
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"The river has a strong current at the bending," Madeleine said. 

"Well, it's only a small walk from here over the lawn, and we go swimming 
because it's such splendid weather," Sheila said. 

"But still, the water is indeed quite cold," Madeleine had continued. 

"I think our guest will manage, mum," Sheila said with a determined nod. 

After a while, Sheila had taken off to find Jim, who had to fetch his swimming 
trousers and hand them over to Michael. Then she went upstairs to get into her 
bathing suit, and Michael changed into the swimming shorts in the toilet 
downstairs. He recalled it was a surprisingly spacious room. There was a slanted 
window in the high ceiling from where the sunlight was shirring in, and there was 
the habitual scent of lavender. Michael took a large towel from the shelf, and 
asked Madeleine if he could use it. Madeleine said: "Y es, they are there to be used. 
Have a good swim! But be careful not to catch cold." Sheila had come down in a 
bathing suit, an extra robe and a bathing cap, under which she had hidden her 
splendid black hair. She guided Michael out of a side door and during the short 
walk to the river they passed along a collection of stones. 

When Michael asked about it, Sheila explained with a cynical twitch: "This 
whole area is just one vast burial ground. Cairns and martyr's graves all around. 
This heap of stones here is from the bronze age. Even contains the remains of a 
cist, can you imagine! We aren't even allowed to touch it! Certainly makes me 
wonder what you actually are looking for here!" 

Then they had walked further along the freshly cut lawn, the sun standing 
already quite high. 

"Dad plays golf here on the lawn," Sheila explained, "He made his own golf 
course. There are many golf balls in the water. D are to dive up a few?' 

"No I think I'll just float around, I won't easily go to the bottom," Michael had 
said. 

"Hmm, I see... Anyhow, you really have to do a bit of swimming, because the 
current is a bit strong here, as mum told." 

They arrived at a small pontoon with wooden stairs leading down in the water. 
The water quality was quite good, and rocks of limestone could be seen in the 
sunshine on the bottom. Indeed, there were a few golf balls gleaming on the 
bottom too. Still, it was too deep to stand and the water was pretty cold. Michael 
went in slowly via the stairs, gasping for breath a few times. Sheila unveiled her red 
bathing suit, and just dived in from the edge of the pontoon. Michael decided he 
wouldn't stay in too long, because it was really a bit too chilly for his corpus, and 
he remembered Madeleine's warnings. 
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"Indeed pretty cold water, although nice for a little while." 

"What's the sea like in Bournemouth?" Sheila had asked. 

"Much wanner, I would guess, but it wasn't so clean last week," he had said, 
"but I'm really floating much better in salt water." 

"Oh dear, I really got you there, didn't I," she giggled and then she swam 
quickly away. Michael decided to come out after five minutes, and warm a little in 
the sun. Then he went in again for about five minutes, but that was the limit for 
him. After this, he enjoyed the warmth of the sun on the platform, and also 
inspected the scenery around. A rather still area it was, with a large hill nearby, 
having a spruce forest on top. Sheila had been swimming further downstream, and 
when she returned, she ascended the stairs out of the water and sat herself besides 
Michael on the jetty. 

"Red suits you very well!" he had said. She didn't react, and he had forcibly 
asked: "What is this hill over there?" 

"0 , it's Beacon Hill. Also not such an interesting place." 

After a short time of sun bathing and drying she had suddenly started: 

"About the project: have you already had some idea how to get the price down 
and the base polymer changed?' 

"No, I've to discuss this with my colleagues in Bristol. I also haven't studied 
the new literature yet, which you gave me yesterday at the meeting. Changing the 
material will only make things more expensive. I still propose that you stick with 
your old polysiloxane, and just introduce a variable amount of a biocompatible 
crosslinker, so you can slightly modify the bending modulus of the polymer. The 
biocompatibility may change a bit, but I don't expect too much." 

"Well, our business plan is quite clear, and we have budgeted hundred fifty 
thousand pounds for the development part to be done by Inventura" 

"But, Sheila, this is not realistic. At our place, it will be at least two hundred 
thousand pounds. Likely, we will have to study these polymers in detail with 
DMT A, to get the bending modulus at various temperatures right. Also that will 
cost money, and time." 

"As I've understood on the meeting, thermal analysis is a wee bit of your 
speciality, isn't it? Is this part really so important?" 

"It's essential! We also have to study ageing of the material, its brittleness and 
so on. That takes more resources." 

"Hmm, I think you should keep your hobbyhorse of D MT A out of it," she had 
said and stared a bit at Beacon Hill. 
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"I think that some University might do the job for less money," she had then 
added. 

"But their chance of success is less guaranteed, I would say," Michael disputed. 

"And how do you guarantee your success?" she had asked. Michael had got a bit 
agitated, possibly because she made a point there. He was quite new in this field 
and the blunt remark put him in a defensive frame of mind. 

" Sorry, but I'd like to ask what background you have? Y ou haven't told me yet. 
Have you ever read anything about polymers, or even biomedical polymers?" 

"Oh, I'm basically a vocationally trained secretary, and I've got a Bachelors' 
degree in business administration. Anyhow, I've studied organic chemistry at 
Strathclyde University for a year, changed to biochemistry, but stopped with that 
already after a few months, and then I went back to sheep herding. Just now, I got 
my first proper job. So maybe I'm not quite the right person to comment on the 
design of medical polymers... But I should mention that Sands forced me to read a 
rather thick handbook about medical polymers and another one about 
biocompahbihty." 

Michael knew then that it was better to stop poking. 

"Well, I must say that, after yesterday's meeting, and considering what you've 
said now, you are probably on the right track," he had said. 

"It seems it doesn't pay off. It's a bit of a niche market you know, that's why 
we can't put in too much." 

"Let's see what I can do. When I'm back in Bristol, I'll discuss with my 
colleagues and give them your point of view. We will make another plan. By the 
way: a global niche market can still be quite a big opportunity for a small firm." 
Then she had uttered a loud sigh. She had risen briskly and walked off the plank 
bridge. At that point, she had removed her bathing cap, turned around to him, and 
gave him an intensely defying smile. 

"Better to disengage myself from this stuffy chemistry business for a while." 

"But you started about it yourself!" 

"Sorry," she said, "I am sometimes a bit tactless." 

"That's 0 K . I can give you credit for your straightforwardness," he had said. 

"Maybe we shall have a bit of coffee before we hit the country road. I'm 
getting a bit worried about the sheep: they've have been without water due to the 
drought, you see." 

"Well, I'll leave you to it," he had replied, and he had looked at her splendid 
hair and gazed into her eyes again, tapping her clumsily on her shoulder, feeling 
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awfully strange. Then they had gone back to the house, and after changing clothes, 
ate a few sandwiches with coffee Madeleine had made. 

Michael remembered that he had asked at the kitchen table: "Why do you like 
sheep herding so much?" 

"Oh, it's more a way of living, I would say, and I find it somehow difficult to 
give up," Sheila had commented. 

"D o you have to?" 

"Well, I'm also trying to build up my own life now, you know. Can't stay in this 
trade forever, really, with the education I have now." Michael noticed that Sheila 
was surprisingly versatile. Her interests and skills spanned business, chemistry, 
music, sheep farming, and sports. Almost too many subjects to be housed within a 
single person, he had felt. 

"And which trade do you like, then? Y ou have covered so many subjects." 

"Maybe I will one day run a fitness centre or something like that." 

"A FITNESS CENTRE?! But that's far from your present occupation!" 

"I notice you don't know much about sheep herding, Mister Willmore. 
Sometimes that's close to fitness training. Take all this walking and shearing, for 
instance. And there is something essential in sheep farming. It is somehow very 
rewarding. Even spiritual." 

"I was talking about your job at UroMed, not your job as a shepherdess!" 
Michael explained. 

"That job at Uromed is not worth even mentioning!" She had said, "Just a 
temporaryjob. Let's go! Maybe you also notice." 

Then Sheila had gone out, and had met Jim on the pavement before the 
farmhouse. She had asked whether the water tank had been filled. It appeared that 
they had to go with the tractor all the way through the Moorlands, dragging a large 
water tank behind them. When they came through Upper Wellwood and turned 
down south, Sheila yelled above the noise of the tractor: "Here is yet another 
grave of a martyr: William A dam!" Then the road disappeared and they went 
upwards and upwards. Sheila mentioned that the summer had been so dry that the 
water streams and falls around had stopped and brooks had dried out. So water 
had to be transported for the sake of the sheep all the way from the farmhouse to 
this slightly remote, lofty spot. When they had crossed a railroad, Sheila went on: 
"Next items for our tourist: Here we have two ancient residences, which were in 
use from the Bronze Age up to medieval t im es." 

When they had gone further south, she pointed to a messy pile of old bricks 
with a sign on it, and commented: "Y et another medieval homestead here!" 
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"Very, very interesting indeed," Michael had said, although there was very little 
to be made out. At some point, they had gone through a fence and finally, after a 
further half mile of bumping upwards, they had arrived at Woodhill, stopping near 
a disjointed collection of old limestone water basins. Sheila had shouted a few 
times: "Digger!!... Digger!!", and after a while a sturdy black-and-white border 
collie appeared and sniffed the newcomer here and there. At first, they had gone 
around the place a bit. The meadow, with chalky stone rocks lying all around, was 
shelving further and further upwards and most of the sheep were quite far away 
behind a hilltop that looked more like an elevated horizon. Flat, dry country 
without any trees, and lots of stones. 

"And guess what we have further up: Wardlaw Hill, with yet another cairn and 
another memorial!" Sheila yelled laconically. 

When the whole flock of sheep had come down together with D igger, Michael 
had assisted Sheila with distributing the water into the drinking basins. She was 
operating the tap, and Michael moved the long, flexible hose from one basin to 
the other, sometimes a bit stumbling over the sheep. 

"Reminds me of my years in the pub!" he had shouted to her over the noise of 
the tractor-engine-powered pump. In this hot weather the sheep where instantly 
drinking their water. 

"Y ou've worked in a P UB ?" Sheila had asked. 

"Y eah! After my university years, I had to work in a pub, serving chilled ales, 
and warm ones as well. Couldn't find any work. It was an awkward time. After 
two years I did some small jobs for the University, and now I've just started 
working for Inventura." 

"So you are more a freshwater sailor yourself... " Sheila had remarked blinking 
an eye. 

"As a matter of fact, I'm an old salt." 

" Sure, take me out sailing someday. But honestly." 

"Yes, I suppose I will have to admit I'm a bit new in the area. As I've now 
understood that you are quite a bright girl, I just wondered why you stopped your 
own studies in chemistry, after hopping from one subject to another." 

She had stopped the pump, seated herself on a large white stone, had released a 
little sigh again, and then answered: "Oh... I don't really know... It's so difficult 
to explain. I think the enthusiasm in science, which I had in the beginning, faded 
quite quickly away. I really didn't like this world so much. People get so focussed 
on their subject that they forget that there are other, more important matters to 
strive for. Some kind of narrow-mindedness, maybe. I've seen quite a few people 
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that have been in a tube that was too tight and too long. And think of all this 
research funding they are burning on the way. All this terribly expensive 
equipment they need." 

"So they are narrow-minded money spillers?" Michael asked, while seating 
himself beside her on the stone. 

"Maybe not narrow-minded, no, but... prepossessed with their subject." 

"Like me with the thermal analysis?!" 

"Yes, something like that. How much did your DMTA-machine cost, by the 
way?" 

"Oh, a few tens of thousands of pounds, but it is a refurbished old one, and 
even better than a new instrument. Also includes dielectric analysis capabilities. 
T en years ago, it was the Rolls-Royce of materials characterisation instruments. A 
really good bargain. Hmm!" he nodded. 

"0 h, it seems you do watch the money a bit." 

"Sure!" 

"I suppose scientists are generally very enthusiastic and entertaining people, 
well-cultured, well-educated, but in their profession they intend to have some 
blind spots." 

"Oh... I see. Well, maybe I have indeed some blind spots myself... who 
knows," Michael had conceded. 

"I think that this prepossession is something that comes with the job, and then 
so many of these scientists are so terribly ahsen tmin ded !" Sheila had added. 

"Absentmindedness is not something I can link specifically to scientists," 
Michael had objected, "but now that you come to mention it: In Southampton 
one of the professors was particularly famous for his wool gathering. Luckily, he 
knew it himself, and he was also awfully witty about it. 0 nee I caught him wiping 
his feet for three whole minutes before the library entrance, staring at a fixed point 
in front of him - probably he was cracking some theoretical problem. I said to 
him: 'H dlo Sean, are you perhaps testing your new shoes?’ He then suddenly noticed me 
and, being aware that he'd been away, he stammered: 'This damned diewing gum lying 
around everywhere !' and then he took off swiftly." 

"Hah!" Sheila exclaimed, "I can hardly believe that somebody would wipe his 
feet for three whole minutes... And what were you doing in front of the 
entrance... spying on him?" 

"Having a cigarette before an examination, of course." 

"0 h, are you still smoking?' 

"No, I'm on beer now." 
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"Yes, I've noticed," she had said with a whimsical, timid smile. Michael 
couldn't be offended anymore, but still he rebuked: "Good ales are very healthy, 
you know, a truly natural product," 

"Yes, I know. There are some good ones around here as well, but I'd rather 
stick to the tea and the whiskey. With these ales you're constantly off to the loo!" 

They had just sat together on this large, white chalk stone for a while, watched 
the sheep drinking water, and observed the landscape around, this Moorland of Mist 
where theM artyrs lay. N ow it was all but misty - more like the Sahara. T hen they had 
started to stare at each other. Michael yet again looked into her luminous eyes, but 
she was also staring back at him now. Then it was as if somebody else raised his 
hands on her shoulder. He very slowly moved his fingers to her neck, to her 
cheeks, and then down again to her shoulder, and then he slowly embraced her, 
and pressed her gently to his chest, started to kiss her softly in the neck, and then 
progressed to various other places he could find, and finally he found her lips. 

After a long kiss, Sheila had whispered: "Quite some customer treatment, 
Mister Willmore... " 

"Y ou seem to be my first customer," he had whispered back. 

"Y es, and if you don't watch your step, your last customer," she had giggled. 

"I hope not, Sheila," Michael said, and loosened his grip a bit. Then he had ran 
his hands through her strong, black hair, and suddenly she had risen and had 
seated herself in his lap, starting to kiss him with such intensity, that he had to 
catch his breath. 

But then the canoodle had had an abrupt finale, because Digger had come 
running down the hill and had taken hold of Michael's leg and dragged him off the 
stone together with Sheila The dog was evidently getting worried about his 
mistress. He had bitten Michael rather fiercely in the right ankle, and Sheila had 
shouted at the dog and pushed him away. 

"I 'm so very sorry for all this. . . I s it very bad?" 

"Well, I think there may be some teeth marks in my ankle, but it doesn't feel 
too bad," he had said, trying to reassure Sheila, but he remembered that it had 
ached quite a lot. 

"Do you have your vaccinations in order?' 

"I think so. Please don't worry, I'll manage." She had lifted him up, and then 
Michael seated himself on the stone again. She removed his sandal and a stocking 
carefully and then inspected his ankle. 

"There are some teeth marks here, all right... Only from one there is a bit of 
blood running. I '11 get the first aid stuff, wait here!" 
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She had run off to fetch an old, brown emergency box from the tractor. After 
cleaning the small teeth marks with some disinfectant, she took out some thin 
bandages and neatly packed his ankle. Then she put his sandal back on. 

"I think this will do for a while until we're back to the farm. D oes it hurt?" 

"No, it's OK, Nurse Sheepy... " he had said, and was directly astonished by 
what he had said. 

"Nurse Sheepy? What's that!!" she had called out. 

"I mean, Nurse Sheila of course... " She had then looked at him with a 
surprised smile in the face, and seemed to have understood that he must have 
been a bit muddled. After all: it had been a hot day. 

"OK, Nurse Sheepy will be going back to her cottage now," she had said. 
D ruing the ride, Michael hadn't felt all too well. Some nausea was coming up. 
Back on the farm, Sheila explained that Digger had bitten Michael. John scratched 
his curly black hair a bit and asked: "What did Mister Willmore do to get Digger 
so angry? This isn't his style." 

"I don't know, Dad. It seems Digger doesn't approve of it when people 
combine business with pleasure," Sheila had said, leaving John with a puzzled 
glance in his eyes. Michael, however, pardoned himself. He was off to the lavatory 
and had to throw up. Then he had laid himself down on the sofa for a while. 

"I think it's just a combination of the hot weather and the bite I've had," he 
explained to John. After an hour he felt already much better. 

"Do you think you will be able to join us for dinner, Mister W illm ore?" 
Madeleine had asked, "We're making salmon according to an old Scottish recipe." 

"Call me Mike, please! I think I would very much like to taste that, but could I 
please have a glass of water. I'm dying of thirst, my stomach is upset, and water 
generally helps in such situations... " 

"I think 1 11 have a double Islay whiskey, D ad," Sheila had said. 
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3 . 

A bang on the head 

( Chorale ) 

‘After the expulsion from the Paradise of Art - such as was for 
instance, the Renaissance Epoch in Italy, or the efflorescence of 
music in Germany, when artistic creation was in the hands not only 
of individuals, but of collective forces, not only of geniuses, but 
whole schools, not of one single generation, but of many - we, 
exiles scattered all over the world, detached from all heritage and 
succession, must earn our works of art by hard labour, like miners, 
and not attempt to pluck them like the flowers of the fields, as we 
saunter through them. ’ 

Nikolay Karlovich Medtner 


1 

M ichael woke up with a shock, and he noticed Sheila was wide awake and 
staring at him. "Y ou've had a nightmare," she said. 

"Uhm... Yes, I guess so." Michael mumbled. 

"0 n a boat again?" 

"No, in the concert hall actually." 

"Really? What frightful things could happen in a concert hall, I wonder," Sheila 
giggled. Michael realised that at some point in recalling the past he must have 
dozed off, and now he had a peculiar dream again. It was as strong and clear-cut 
as the one he had the day before. 

"You stirred me awake because you were all jerking and kicking. I've been 
watching you for five minutes. Interesting sight. What was it all about?" 

"Well, it had all started at a music performance at college. I was seated in the 
audience, and Gerald was playing a piano recital." 

" G erald? Y our brother?' 


"Yeah, weird, isn't it... He was playing on a grand piano that was heavily 
decorated. It had nicely carved legs and painted decorations in gold on the inside 
of the lid. He played a difficult piece of music, but it was not music I could 
recognise. When it had ended, the public rose to its feet and gave him a standing 
ovation, and he solemnly bowed." 
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"I suppose it's a reaction to last evening's news of Pierce entering the 
Conservatoire," Sheila suggested. "But it beats me why you see Gerald behind a 
piano; he is a complete oaf in music." 

"Y eah, but stranger even is that he beckoned me to rise onto the podium. I 
stood beside him, and together we bowed to the public. I remember the hall was 
heavily decorated in gold, with very large chandeliers hanging from the ceiling." 

"Something like the Hall of the Wiener M usik men?" Sheila asked. 

"Indeed. Something like that. The public kept clapping and even excitedly 
shouted 'BRA VO!' Strangely, Gerald had by then grown considerably in size. 
After a while, he showed me out of the side door on the concert platform. He 
spoke to me, but I can't quite recall what he said. We went outside, and he called 
my name a few times, beckoning me when on the street we wandered through 
various small alleys. Then, if I remember correctly, he took me to a very small, 
stylish restaurant, and we had a very animated conversation, but I have no 
recollection of the subjects we discussed. Then my dream took an ever so weird 
turn: suddenly many people came stumbling towards us from a neighbouring 
table. They looked like factory workers, and they took hold of us and kicked us 
out of the restaurant onto the street. Then we were kicked around on the street by 
them, and we tried to stumble forward. After a while, we got caught up in a whole 
crowd of people running away on the street. Soldiers on horseback appeared, 
wielding swords and firing rifles, and they were driving us further and further 
along the street. Some people were falling under the horses, some were stricken by 
the swords, and more rifle shots were fired. The struggle intensified more and 
more. The last thing I can recall is that I just got pulled into a side street by my 
brother and into a house." 

Sheila was looking at him somewhat amused. 

"Almost a scene from Tsarist Russia!" she said. 

"A bit like that," Michael said. 

"But it ended safely?" 

"Y es, the only thing that startled me was that G erald had grown so tall. When I 
was pulled into the house he had slammed the door and had grown so big, that it 
frightened me." 

Sheila now turned over to her back, away from Michael, and sighed deeply. 
"That you see your brother growing in size means that you are going back in time. 
G enerally, giants in dreams mean that you are dealing with your parents, or with 
events in your early youth, when all the other people were still big. Did Gerald 
have some authority over you in your youth days?" 
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"A bit, yes. He is older, and a bit tall... But in this dream he was growing very 
tall indeed," Michael conceded. He now thought about his role in the dream. "I 
felt like being a composer, and that G erald was playing M Y music." 

"Nothing for you either, being a composer... Still... I know that musical 
instruments in a dream generally symbolize The C reative U rge, as they call it," Sheila 
now commented. 

"Well, but I'm not playing myself. I get the honour for a composition. No, the 
dream is more a reminiscence. There was an uncanny amount of historical detail in 
it. That's really something unusual." 

"Well, if there is something of the Russian Revolution in it, you should be able 
to clarify these matters in no-time." Sheila now turned towards Michael, crawled 
around him, and then asked: "What was the music like then?" 

"Difficult to recall. Pretty complex," Michael said. 

"Would you recognise it, when you would hear it?" 

"I'm not sure. Back in the days with the Duo-Art Pierce had quite a lot of this 
music around." 

"Weird! I suppose you've been sleeping a bit badly lately. Maybe you should 
indulge a bit more in physical exercise. Helps to sleep better. Think of your 
morning exercise too." 

"Y es, dear, I'll do my best today. Maybe cut the lawn around the house a wee 
bit." 

"Cut a bit more, with the hand mower. All the way up to Sam's house, for 
instance." 

"But that's a stretch of nearly two hundred yards!" 

"Oh... but I've done it... once," Sheila said and blinked an eye. Michael and 
Sheila slumbered a bit until it was time to get up. Sheila hopped out first, and went 
to the kitchen to put the kettle on. Then she woke up Jerry and Lizzy. 

When she returned she said: "Taking the day off doesn't mean that you're 
pardoned, and can stay lying around!" and she started stripping her nightgown. 
"Can you please get moving and make us some breakfast?" she now urged. 

"Y es, dearr, but you'll 'ave to drragh me out!" Michael mumbled from under 
the blankets. Sheila slipped under the blankets, still in her maiden costume, and 
said: "I can certainly squeeze you out!" She instantly attacked a sensitive spot 
between Michael's ribs, and within a second he jolted out of the bed on the other 
side, banged his head against the night desk, causing the reading lamp to drop on 
the floor. 
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"Blast! I've got a hole in my head!" Michael shouted from an awkward position 
on the floor. Sheila peeped out from under the blankets and said: "Well, that's 
nothing new to me... " 

"Really, Sheila! I think it's serious," Michael urged. 

"Oops!" Sheila cried out, observing that blood was running out of the back of 
Michael's head in copious quantities. 

"Come with me, well have to put a cold bag on it and a bandage." 

Sheila slipped quickly back into her nightgown, and they both hopped out of the 
bedroom, down the stairs into the kitchen, where Sheila fished a cold compress 
out of the freezer. 

"Let's see now, sit down there," she said. "Oh, this looks very bad! There is a 
blood stream like the river Ayr." Then she put a clean towel on the sore spot, and 
pressed the soft, cold compress on top of it." It's quite a long wound, it has tom 
along a sharp point." 

"Y es, it was the aluminium comer of the night desk," Michael explained. 

"Maybe you can lie down on the sofa there, and keep the compress pressed on 
your head. I'll call Sam." 

Michael stumbled towards the sofa and laid himself down. 

"Gosh, I feel a bit sick," he whined. 

"Just keep your head down and your feet up," Sheila instructed. 

'Oh, there we have this super-first-aid-maiden again,' Michael thought, A nyhow, where 
would I be without her.’ Sheila directly phoned Sam, and then went upstairs to get 
dressed. This she pulled off with astonishing speed. 

"0 h Lassy, you've made a rrrecord in getting drrressed... ." Michael said. 

"I'm sorry dear, this got a bit out of hand." 

"Oh, that's OK. Maybe I've deserved it," he said. 

Sheila didn't reply, but gave him a questioning look. Then she opened the door for 
Sam Stem, their more or less private house physician, who had retired a few years 
ago and lived in the neighbouring farmhouse. He swiftly investigated the wound 
on Michael's head. Although Michael felt already a bit better, the bleeding hadn't 
stopped. Sam needed to put five stitches in place and fixed a large bandage on top 
and around his head. Jeremy and Lizzy were standing with worried faces side by 
side watching the operation. 

"Y ou've had a nasty hit there, Michael. How did this happen?" Sam enquired. 

"Oh, it was ail a bit of a morning prank with Sheila" 

"Ah, I see... With her you're easily on the losing side. Better take it cool today. 
D 'you have to go to work?" 
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"No, I had a plan to take the day off. I still have to call the office." 

"Well, I can write you a certificate. T oday you are definitively on sick-leave." 

"Hope I can still entertain a friend of mine in the afternoon. I had called him 
to see me today." 

"It's not all too bad. If you take caution the first four hours, you might be able 
to get around later in the day. Y our friend can help you. But stay in the house, and 
remove the bandage on Saturday morning. Then go out for a while. The wound 
needs some fresh air to heal well." 

Then Sam stepped briskly out of the back door. In the meantime, Jeremy and 
Lizzy were getting dressed, and Sheila had been busy getting breakfast ready. 
Sheila handled the whole morning rumba with stunning efficiency. Just before 
they would all leave Michael behind, Sheila asked: "Pierce is probably still around 
in the afternoon?" 

"Y es, don't you remember that he will stay the night?" 

"Oh, yes. So, dear, will you just before he's coming, look around a wee bit that 
the place is not in too big a mess? I'll take care of the spare room when I come 
back from the club. Remember not to overstrain yourself." 

"Y es, I will take care," Michael sighed from the sofa in the kitchen, adding: 
"Nurse Sheepy!". 

"Now! Michael! Really!!" Sheila said, shaking her head, which suddenly 
displayed a large blush. Then off they all went. For a while, Michael had no plans 
to get up from the sofa, although he was a bit hungry. The wound on his head was 
pulsating and his mind was vibrating. Although he had some physical pain, the 
initial nausea had disappeared. Then he reflected about Pierce, and about Gill 
Fletcher. Didn't he have a date with her once? Was he not somewhere with her? 
Maybe at a funfair or a church fete? He couldn't remember. The first date with 
Sheila - that was all he would ever remember. ‘N urse Sheepy... H ah! I've only once 
called her N urse Sheepy/ he now recalled. Then he made himself a bit more 
comfortable on the kitchen sofa and continued to recollect his first weekend in 
Muirkirk nearly twenty years ago. 


2 

He vividly recalled that after Sheila had dropped herself in an armchair, John had 
poured him Scottish ale instead of a glass of water. 

"Better take this, Sire; A sturdy B itter and T wisted always does the trick," he had 
said. He treated himself and Sheila a double whiskey. After a while, having 
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recovered from the hot day, Michael had had a very animated dinner. The 
Armstrongs were very lively people, he had soon realised. The Scottish salmon 
was exquisite, and he even asked, very carefully, if he could have the recipe. Then 
Sheila had excused herself, and father Armstrong had taken Michael out to play 
golf on the extensive lawn. Michael had difficulty remembering how the 
conversation had proceeded. Something about non-local phenomena He only 
remembered that at the end of the discussion he had promised John a copy of The 
G lass Bead G ame by Hermann Hesse. Later in the evening John and Madeleine, as 
well as Jim, had all gone off to see some friends in the village. Sheila had come 
down, in an astonishing plum- coloured dress, her eyes displaying a shade of 
alertness. 

"Well, Mister Willmore, did you get your impressions of the Scottish 
landscape?' she had asked when she re- seated herself in the armchair. 

"Y es, a bit too many impressions maybe. Particularly in my ankle. . . " 

"Y es, poor old Digger, making such a misjudgement... Better keep some peace 
and quiet, and postpone the walk to Cameron's monument till tomorrow." She 
had risen again and walked to the trolley with beverages. 

"Can I poor you an Islay whiskey, perhaps?" 

"No, thanks, I'm not in the habit of drinking strong stuff. Port is the limit for 
me." 

"It is really quite special you know. This is from a small island and tastes of tar 
and a little bit of the sea too. Should be 0 K, for a sailor like you. There was also 
plenty of it in the salmon." 

"Yes, I've noticed it in the recipe, but I'm pretty sure the alcohol had 
evaporated. I know many whiskeys from my days in the pub, but I've never tasted 
this one." 

"Wen?' 

"Maybe I could taste a bit. For this occasion." 

Then she had taken a very small glass out of the commode, like an eyeglass, and 
looked at him temptingly. "A wee dram then. WiH this do?" 

"Yes, half please!" 

"0 nly half? 0 f such a smaU glass?" 

"Web... The better half then," he had said. 

When seated again, she lifted her glass and said: "T o your health!" 

"T o the Scottish Fantasy," he had added spontaneously. 

"Ah, yes, that one. . . W ould you like to hear it?" 
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"Y es, please, I think I've heard it once, but I can't remember much off it. Starts 
rather desolately and slowly, if I recall correctiy... " 

"Indeed, it starts... Well, like this." 

In a wink of an eye she had taken a dark brown violin out of a case on the 
commode, put it in position, and started to play the soft high notes of the violin 
solo that used to follow the short resigned introduction of the orchestra. At the 
end of the first meditative, wandering phrase, she stopped and said: "I can better 
put on the record as well." 

Then she had switched on the stereo set, and out of a huge collection of vinyl 
records instantiy fished the recording she had in mind. When the music had 
started, she followed the soloist on the record in a perfect similar phrasing. She 
played everything from memory. Some frowns appeared on her forehead. 
Concentrated she played with great sensitivity. She had got quite well up to and 
through the third part, but then shortly before the fourth part would start she laid 
down the violin, and sat herself beside Michael on the sofa. 

"Sorry," she said, "The last part I'd better drop. I'm already finished and this 
part is really a bit difficult, and I've forgotten most of it." 

"Oh, it was already a rare honour for me. I was getting a bit concerned, that 
you might send me a bill for the performance afterwards." Michael had jested. 

Sheila laughed out aloud. "Y ou're a silly one, really!" 

"Y ou have been far too modest! Playing like that for a mere guest." 

"Ah, better leave it. I can't stand even positive criticism," Sheila said. Then she 
had laid herself down on the sofa, putting her head with the whole treasure of her 
black hair in his lap. "I think you should consider yourself more than a guest, 
Mister Willmore," she said, closing her eyes. 

They both had listened intensely to this great series of variations. Indeed the 
violin playing here was not easy, Michael had realised. N ow lying on the kitchen 
sofa, he re-experienced nearly the whole day, the swimming party, the sandwich 
eating in the kitchen, the wandering among the sheep, the cairns and the 
excavations and the exclusive concert. 

When the last part had ended, Michael had said: "Quite a good violinist, very 
dedicated to the music. It all sounds very natural, not over-technical." 

"Yes, Alfredo Campoli," Sheila said, "Unfortunately the composer, Bruch, was 
a bit ill-treated by his contemporaries. When he showed one of his manuscripts to 
Brahms, the first thing Brahms asked was from where he had obtained such 
exquisite note-paper!" 

"0 h, how tactiess of him!" 
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"Bruch's violin writing is superb. I suppose that Bruch wrote the Scottish 
Fantasy when he was in a bad period in Liverpool." 

"Maybe he was home-sick7' Michael asked. 

"No, I think he was greatly undervalued, and he felt it," Sheila had said. 

"Was Campoli not a variete violinist?" Michael asked. 

"Y es, he was more or less forced into light music for a while in the thirties due 
to the economic crisis. Some Palm Court Orchestra. At least that is what he told 
me." 

"Y ou mean Campoli told you personally?" 

"Y es, I've had three lessons from him." 

"0 h, really?' 

"He visited a few times at the Music Academy in G lasgow." 

"When was that?" 

" 0 h, five years ago or so. I didn't know him at first, but he appeared to be very 
charming... a real gentleman. At the end of the last session he advised me not to 
become a violinist. He said I understand the music very well, but that I have not 
the mental attributes of a performing artist, and that I had also started a wee bit 
too late." 

"Oh, what a shame, I'm sorry to hear that. Was that not a bit premature of 
him, to say something like that after only three lessons?" 

"I don't know, but I remember that I was very nervous to play for him. On 
one occasion, when he offered me his own Stradivarius to play a particular phrase 
on it, I nearly dropped the instrument on the floor! Anyhow, I trusted his opinion. 
Campoli knew about talent, so I didn't feel so frustrated when he said this. Quite 
the opposite: it made me think a bit further, because I believed that he was sincere. 
Anyhow... he also advised me to go on playing as an amateur. He said it is 
important to have a safety-valve for letting out your emotions. He also said I've a 
rare gift for Song." 

"This friend of mine, Pierce, is also quite talented. He has a similar fate. Also 
started rather late. His teacher told him that he wouldn't get far as a pianist. Said 
that he had a good head for music, but not the proper hands." 

"Well, I hope I can meet your friend sometime, maybe we could play some 
music together," Sheila had said. Michael had been looking down at her, in this 
marvellous dress. 

"Again a small shock for me when you put on this dress. Where did you get 
it?" 
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"This one mom bought for me in Paris, but most of my summer outfit is home 
made. Mother is good with the sewing machine, and she knows where to get the 
textiles." 

"Well, if you don't look out with ail those dresses, I will seriously faint one 
day." Michael had sighed. 

She had giggled a bit, but then she said timidly: "It's getting a bit late, I'll show 
you to your room. I really think we should get some sleep now." Then she had 
risen from the sofa. 

"Y es, I didn't sleep at all last night," Michael had said. 

"I neither," Sheila said with a modest smile. Michael recalled that the guest 
room was very small, and that he had nearly instantly fallen asleep. At least he 
hadn't heard Sheila's family return. 


3 

At this point Michael interrupted the flow of reminiscences, and decided to call 
the office. He called to Jacqueline, the secretary, and said that he had got a bang 
on the head, and that their physician had advised him to stay at home for the day. 
Jacqueline was sorry to hear of the accident, wished him all well, and promised to 
inform the others. Then Michael started to check the house a bit. There was still 
plenty of time before Pierce would arrive. The house had been an 18th century 
farm before, and he had done, together with Sheila, a half-year's intensive 
renovation job to turn the deteriorated place into a habitable home according to 
21st century standards. There was also an annex to the house, which would serve 
as a guest and hobby-room. The room was now quite ready, with new furniture, a 
nice bed and all, but presently it wasn't so cosy yet, because there was a lot of 
unused stuff around: a whole series of old paintings, paint drums, and even 
gardening stuff. He nearly tripped over an old, dusty 286-AT computer with EGA 
monitor that Jeremy had left right behind the door on the floor. It was Michael's 
first computer, from the end of the eighties, and then he had given it to Jeremy 
who had played all kinds of rudimentary computer games on it. Then it hadn't 
been used for a while, and after moving the machine just didn't work anymore. 
Now Jeremy got his first brand-new PC. It should have been equipped with a top- 
speed processor that was at least a thousand times faster, and there was a top- 
speed AD SL connection, but according to Jeremy, the system gave the impression 
of running slower than the old AT. He recalled that he promised to check out the 
internet connection, which had somehow lagged. He went up to Jeremy's room 
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and, after start-up, nothing really appeared to be wrong. He then decided to 
directly download the last virus updates and run the virus checker. For some 
reason, downloading the updates would take half an hour. 'N ice time for a cup of 
coffee, and a sandwich, ' Michael thought, recalling he hadn't had any breakfast. When 
going down the stairs he put some frames straight, all engravings of scenery 
around Oxford. 'That's probably what Sheila meant with checking the place a wee bit/ he 
thought. Then he wondered what to do with the old AT. He was still rather 
attached to it. Anyhow, the thing would have to go before Pierce would arrive, 
with all the other stuff. When putting up the coffee he had to think of the 
espresso machine in Brinkley's office. 'Maybe buy a similar one here. Quite impressive 
and practical.' When lying down on the kitchen sofa again, he had to think of Pierce, 
and how they became acquainted in his study time. All the things they had done 
together, from making bombs in the backyard to visiting the movies with various 
girls from the class. 'Yes, Gill was onoe with us in the Guildhall,' Michael now 
remembered. Then Pierce and he restoring and operating the Duo-Art piano, 
Pierce starling his piano studies, the problems Pierce got with his health at D ow, 
his aunt Ginny's death and his moving to Manor's G reen’, the series of loose jobs 
and the desperate chasing of women. Maybe wdre all just about dimbingout of a valley 
of darkness,' Michael contemplated. The coffee seemed to be ready, and Michael 
decided to eat a sturdy breakfast. Then he checked out the viruses on Jeremy's PC. 
Indeed, there was a new virus on the machine. He decided to download the latest 
version of Internet Explorer, in which there was a security patch against this type 
of worms. V h, this is really unbelievable! A Iready contracted a virus at start-up! T hese people 
at M icrosojt will always have a job,' he thought. 
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4 . 

When old acquaintance be forgot 

(Fuga) 

And tell me, people of Orphalese, what have you in these houses? And what 
is it you guard with fastened doors? 

Have you peace, the quiet urge that reveals your power? Have you 
remembrances, the glimmering arches that span the summits of the mind? 
Have you beauty, that leads the heart from things fashioned of wood and 
stone to the holy mountain ? 

Tell me, have you these in your houses? Or have you only comfort, and the 
lust for comfort, that stealthy thing that enters the house a guest, and 
becomes a host, and then a master? 


Kahlil Gibran 
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A fter retiring on the kitchen sofa, Michael quickly dozed off. But then he 
was suddenly aroused by a noisy doorbell. He slowly rose with a heavy 
head, glanced at the clock and noticed it was half past one. He stepped 
carefully towards the front door and opened. There was Pierce. He looked utterly 
splendid. A bit red in the face, well-shaven, with one bottle of wine and a huge 
bunch of white lilacs in his hands and a grand smile on his face. 

"Mikey, old boy!" he yelled. 

"Oh, hello! Pierce! You're even a bit early. Do come further!" Michael said 
with a hazy head. 

"Gosh, Mikey, what has happened? Had a Humpty Dumpty fall?" Pierce 
queried when he saw the oversized bandage. 

"Oh, fell out of bed during a nightmare, and tore my scalp on the comer of the 
night desk." 

"Y ou?!. . . H aving a nightmare?' 

"Yes, a new development, Pierce... I have strange dreams nowadays. Please 
put your coat over here." He gesticulated to a large mirror slide door and pushed 
it aside. 

"Ah, very practical, Mikey. Gosh, what a nice place. Even a hen house in the 
garden." 
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"Y es, that's Lizzy's craze. She has been begging for a chicken farm for four 
years, and now we have one. Lots of eggs we have too. Maybe you would care to 
take some home." 

"Maybe, but I'm a bit against bacon and eggs nowadays. Gill said it's very 
unhealthy to eat bacon and eggs for breakfast all the time." 

"May I recall that Sheila has said that to you many times? Anyhow take them 
without the bacon then." 

"Y es, yes... maybe... still a lot of cholesterol. And you: still eating oat-porridge 
in the morning?" 

" Sure, a few times a week. I still like it. Please come over here," Michael said, 
showing the way to the kitchen. Michael put the kettle on. They always started 
with tea around this time. N o need asking. 

"So, you found our place without problems?" 

"Y es, I just asked from somebody on the road for the Alverston farm. Then I 
found it with little effort," Pierce said. "So, now we are all rich estate owners. Like 
Sheila's parents were," he continued, making himself comfortable on the kitchen 
sofa. 

"Come on, Pierce, Sheila's parents weren't rich. At least, not in the sense of 
having lots of money. And this is more a farm, like their's. Manor's G reen, now, 
that's what I call an estate." 

"Well, I'm already after a 15 years' working life sliding towards my pension. 
The last five years have not been easy, but at least I've had financial freedom. That 
helped a great deal." 

"But why on earth did you quit BioChance? It's a celebrated firm. What was 
working on your nerves?" 

"After reading some of those utopianistic EU-reports, I've seen this dream of 
the Knowledge-Based Bio-E oonomy come to its end, and these marketing inquiries; I'd 
leave that neatly to Frost & Sullivan. I'm definitively not a market researcher." 

"Ah, and then you decided to switch from utopianism back to pianism... 
interesting!" Michael remarked. 

"Quite so!" Pierce laughed. 

"Still trouble with your cough?" 

"That has gone over rather well now. Already more than a year no real trouble. 
It was a long-term silane exposure that must have set it off." 

"Oh, how did you find that out?" 

"I got the results of an investigation they did, because more people got ill after 
me. There was a leak in the exhaust pipe of one of the fume hoods in the lab, so 
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there had been a chronic exposure to diphenyldichlorosilane, for which they 
always ran the quality control." 

"0 h, dear! That's bad stuff." 

"Now I've got into money again ! They pay me nine hundred and fifty pounds 
each month, up until my 65 th year. Then I will receive a complementary pension 
after that. Can you imagine?!" 

"Well, as it seems we get richer all the time with our misfortune. Was this affair 
not in the newspapers? Was there a trial against D ow7’ 

"No, no, no, some others got ill, and they started to investigate the matter 
internally. After the source was found, they offered compensation. The only thing 
we agreed is that we should be quiet about it." 

"Ah... and the first thing you do is tell me!" 

"But of course, Mikey, you are the first who should know. Still, I really feel a 
bit sorry for all those people at Dow. Always enjoyed my work over there. The 
managers in that place at least knew their business. For them it was a bad surprise, 
because we all did so much to reduce exposure to dangerous chemicals. There 
were even a few people sacked in my time because they steadfastly refused to 
comply with the regulations." 

"Well, I suppose you can afford to be compassionate. Where shall I put these 
lilacs then?" 

"Put them in a vase, and in the living room. You have a living room here, I 
guess?" 

"Yes, I'll show you around in a minute. But, Piercy boy, you look really 
splendid! So energetic! Last time you were so pale and silent and complaining. 
Almost as if in a bad depression," Michael said. He took a large vase and started to 
arrange the flowers, thinking sadly that it was actually quite a long time since he 
had bought any flowers for Sheila 

"Well, yes, things have been clarified. There was something of a ‘you-know-what' 
crisis. But now I've cleared it all up." 

"I suppose it's Gifl7' 

"Y es, but also a very strange event through which I met G ill." 

"Oh?" 

"I'll tell you later. Actually, how strange it may sound, things more or less 
cleared up out of themselves. But first: come! Show me your new estate, or farm 
as you call it. Water isn't boiling yet, and I 'm all boiling myself to see the place." 

"0 K, 0 K. A little patience please. I should be a bit careful, Sam advised." 

"0 h, you have called in the old Sam from town?" 
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"No, Pierce, Sam lives in the next farm house nowadays. He got his pension 
already some years ago, and it was HE who moved to the countryside first. Then, 
when the Alverstons informed Sam they would like to move out, HE 
recommended this place to us. The Alverstons live in the centre of Bristol now." 

"0 , in that way... Anyhow, d'you like to live here? Not too quiet?" 

"No, very nice, exactly what we needed. Plenty of space and much own 
territory. They sold thirty acres of land to us, and the rest, some hundred twenty 
acres, to another farmer. But I must say it takes much time to keep it all up." 

"Well, you seem to have a bit more land than I, at least. I suppose Sheila likes 
to keep it up?" 

"Y es, she knows her way around with the old tractor from Muirkirk. We'll have 
sheep again. It saves a lot on cutting the grass, and well also have the compulsory 
Border collie." 

"Have been thinking of Sheila a bit lately. This affair with the Muirkirk 
helicopter crash, for instance, she took it quite heavily, didn't she?" 

"That's already some years ago now, but, indeed: Sheila was quite shocked, 
started trembling all over when she heard of it." 

"I suppose Lockerbie has left its marks... her father's fate was indeed very 
peculiar, being killed like that as a casual passer-by," Pierce inserted. 

"Well, in the end the helicopter accident wasn't too bad," Michael said, "A few 
people got wounded, but no deaths. Still, if I remember correctly, Sheila was away 
from her work a few days. Even took tranquilizers for the first time." 

"The Libyan compensation funds didn't help, I suppose." 

"Not in those matters, no. Sheila decided to keep the money on the bank on a 
savings account. She doesn't want to touch it. Says she will give it one day to the 
real victims, with interest." 

"0 h, how surprising. And her brother?' 

"Jim said that it was a turning point in history. For the first time a UN 
resolution had had real effect and justice prevailed. That's how he sees it." 

"And Sheila thinks differently?" 

"Yes, she thinks it's blood money. Won't touch it. But it enabled us move to 
this house, and now Sheila's all vigour again and rejoices in the farming and the 
views of the meadows." 

"Great, Mikey! Surely it's quite an improvement compared to your old little 
flat." 

"Certainly... Still... I wonder... Yesterday morning she was suddenly a bit 
aggressive about the porridge... even called me a blockhead. It's a bit unusual for 
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her to take it out on me like that. Then, it seems... I've been also a bit worked up 
myself lately. Are we getting depressed? Is it something familiar for people like us 
approaching their fifties?" 

"Oh, I think I can tell you a few stories about that! Getting old isn't easy!" 
Pierce chuckled. 

"Anyhow, this morning Sheila was already in the mood for pranks. That's the 
actual reason that I'm wrapped up like this." 

"0 h? What did she do?" 

"Well, she just summoned me out of bed with an attack between the ribs. I fell 
out of bed, and hit my head." 

"Web, I say!" 

"Now I've been reflecting about old times again. Of how all things started, 
with Sheila, and so on... Felt a bit of sunshine again." 

"Oh, but that is nice! Couldn't be bad, I suppose, to indulge in reveries. 
Everybody has depressions from time to time... but... these dreams, what is so 
strange about them?" 

"I cannot remember ever having had such kind of dreams. They really puzzle 
me." 

"Maybe it's a hormone matter?" 

"Maybe... " Michael said with a subdued voice, while moving the lilacs to the 
middle of the kitchen table, "but I don't believe that the hormones are the cause. 
They're the mere machinery to implement the experience." 

"Y es, that can well be, Michael, I won't argue on that point," Pierce said. 

"Anyhow, I think it's more because I've had difficulties of getting to sleep." 
Michael put the teapot ready, and said: "So, when the tea is getting strong, we can 
go through the house a bit. Come!" 


2 

Then they had quickly gone through the premises. The spacious, largely 
unfurnished living room with John Armstrong's old Bliithner piano, the guest 
room, the oversized wine cellar that looked like a middle-aged inn, and would 
soon be baptised "The Prancing Pony". When they finally got to the garage, Pierce 
had a good laugh at the old motorbike with all kinds of contraptions on top. 

"Y ou've still not put the van V een on the dump!" he laughed. 

"Oh, but Pierce, the Wankel motor still purrs very nicely. First, I made it run 
on ethanol, but now it runs on hydrogen!!" 
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"Y ou'd better watch it. The authorities may give you a bad time if they find out 
about illegal research of that kind." 

"Well, as you know we've got away with all sorts of experiments in the past." 

"Indeed!!" Pierce laughed broadly. Then they had been looking a bit around 
the meadows, the multitude of sheds, and finally they inspected the chickens. 
Coming back to the kitchen via the back door, Michael poured the tea, and made 
some sandwiches. 

"Madeleine always made these nice sandwiches," Pierce mumbled. 

"Y ou were a few times at The Cairns, weren't you?' Michael asked. 

"Y es, quite a nice place. The walk through that boggy moor I remember." 

" Airds Moss, yes. That was a long day." 

"How is Madeleine nowadays? Does she still feel bad about all these terrible 
aircraft accidents?" 

"Well, she has moved back to France last summer. She promised to come and 
visit frequently, but she didn't hold out in Muirkirk much longer." 

"Loosing her husband like that, I wouldn't wonder. Sometimes they say that 
certain things leave permanent marks. I think the whole world got a pretty hard 
shake with these attacks in N ew Y ork, and then yet again such a strange crash 
nearby your own house! Then these new bombings going on in Madrid - as if it 
will never stop." 

"Well... The primary reason for her moving is incompahbilily with the 
Ayrshire people, as she told us. Her sister and all her old friends live in the 
Provence, and she always misses them." 

"But tell me Michael, what was this dream you saw," Pierce asked, briskly 
changing the subject. 

"Well, I've actually seen two dreams, and in one of them you appeared." 

"Really? Quite an honour, old chap!" Pierce said with a broad smile and an 
enthusiastic twinkle in his eyes. 

"Well, if you please help me to explain them, I would be most grateful," 

Michael sat down at the kitchen table, and then started to relate the first dream 
to Pierce, together with the events of the earlier day. Also that he was sent by 
Hartford to Madeira to negotiate - among others - with a US firm about licensing 
patent rights. 

Pierce had been sipping his tea with a frowned forehead, listening intensively to 
the rigorous account of his faithful friend. "Well, in itself the events of yesterday 
weren't so special, but combined with the dream you had, they're indeed a bit 
singular," Pierce commented, scratching his head for a while. Then he asked: 
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"What kind of feeling do you have about me now? I mean, after all the things you 
heard from me through the phone" 

"Very much changed, of course. Somehow... revived." 

"Could you say that in your dream you saw me as guiding you to some 
purpose, or task?' 

"Well, that's clear to me. Phil Chance even thinks I'm running into some kind 
of trouble... that God tries to warn me. Now, what I discussed last evening with 
Sheila - the whole gathering of people sitting around that table, criticizing 
something - maybe it's an association with the project we couldn't get through 
with UroMed. That was my only complete mock-up of a research assignment, you 
know. And it was the only time that Hartford was angry at me, that he rebuked 
me." 

"Y es, I know, but it couldn't be avoided, Michael. I think all parties understood 
in the end that it was for real with you and Sheila. Y ou did get married already 
very soon after." 

"Y es, but this Polymer Conference in Glasgow, and the whole row we got with 
Alex Sands and Hartford after that, must have left a mark. Maybe it even drove us 
into making a commitment... You know, letting people know we were serious 
about it," Michael said pensively. 

" 0 h? D o you really feel that way? I think time has proven differently. Anyhow, 
what was it all about then?" Pierce asked with some concern in his eyes. This was, 
indeed, a thing he didn't know too much about. Michael hadn't mentioned all the 
details of it, he now realised. 

"Well, you see, only one month after I met Sheila, there was this Meeting in 
Glasgow. I arranged with Hartford that I should go there, because UroMed was 
also there. I presented the case in the way of getting the new project proposal 
directly to Sands. Basically, it was all quite OK, but I also just had to go and see 
Sheila. We missed each other already so much after one month both working back 
home, not having any opportunity even to visit each other in the weekends. After 
all the letter-' writing and phoning, it was just the ideal opportunity." 

"0 f course, old boy, everybody would understand such a thing." 

"Y es, yes, but there was this incident, you see. On the first day of the meeting, 
I had this short discussion with Alex Sands and Sheila about the project again. We 
tried eagerly to convince Alex that the project was really worthwhile, worth the 
money, doable, and so on. Alex would think about it, read through the new 
proposal, which I presented to him, and he promised to continue about the matter 
on the second day of the conference. But then, in the evening, I had plans to take 
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Sheila out to dinner in town, and just before we left the hotel, Sands ran into us in 
the wardrobe and caught us kissing. He was instantly furious, and yelled: W hat the 
hell is THIS!’ and to me he shouted 'On what kind of business are you REALLY here 
M ister W illmore?' I tried to explain to him that we just happened to fall in love with 
each other a month ago. It was of no avail. He only got more angry. He spotted a 
conflict of interest. 'If you think you can lure me into believing that you didn't get to this 
meeting under false pretenoes, you really underestimate me,' he shouted. Then he 
commanded Sheila to come with him, in fact, he pulled her with him into the 
lobby. In a remote, deserted comer of the lobby Sands was standing with his fists 
in his waist and started shouting at her. I didn't hear what they were saying, but I 
could see them from the distance. Sheila retorted fiercely, sometimes wagging her 
finger at him, and then shaking her head with her black hair waving around. She 
wasn't afraid, quite courageous, but in the end, I saw her mnning away to the 
elevator, and she was at the brink of crying. I followed her in the elevator and 
asked what had happened. She said that she'd been dismissed... Can you imagine! 
I didn't know what to say. I felt so dammed sorry - so guilty for everything. Sheila 
said: 'Better leave me be for a while, I'll be OK after an hour or so.’ When we later went 
into town together, I tried to comfort her as much as I could. She explained to me 
that she hadn't been all too attentive at work, and thought of resigning already a 
few times, but I found that hard to believe. I thought she just tried to put me at 
ease." 

"So she got fired because of youl" Pierce said. 

"Y ou could put it like that, yes. At least, I remember feeling very guilty. Maybe 
it was because of the conflict of interests. Y ou see, Sheila was the main person for 
handling the new projects, and Sands felt she compromised her position, but 
surprisingly he started to take it out on me!" 

"0 h, how so?" 

"Sands phoned Hartford directly the next morning, and started yelling at him. 
He informed that he was not interested in the project, that he had a very low 
opinion of Inventura, and that if they had a shred of honour left, they would also 
dismiss ME !" 

"Gosh, Michael, what a situation!" 

"Yes, Sands was a notorious spitfire, I learned afterwards. Anyhow, Hartford 
called me straight away and said that we would clear up this matter thoroughly 
when I'd be back in Bristol. Then I started to feel even more awful. Dark clouds 
packing above my head during the last day of the conference. Y ou can imagine 
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that the perspective of loosing my job at this time, after having been employed in 
a pub for a few years, didn't quite appeal to me." 

"Yes, I can imagine. But, surely, Hartford was a reasonable chap. Didn't he 
understand?" 

"Yes, but in the beginning he raised his voice at me, and asked: 'What the 
HELL is this all about?' quite as in this dream." 

"I can imagine, loosing a project like that, and fear of his imago going down," 
Pierce said. 

"Of course. When I told what had happened in more detail, he understood the 
situation already much better. Still, he rebuked me saying I'd been out of control, 
that I should have left the business contacts to somebody else. He was also a bit 
concerned that Sands would bark about it to others. So, he had called Sands and 
had tried to make amends. About this love affair he made a clear excuse, and said 
he couldn't have guessed that such a thing was going on. About the proposal, he 
communicated that more people had been working on it, including he himself, and 
that it was in all respects a credible proposal. Sands was still angry, and said the 
deal was definitively off." 

"Bad luck for Hartford!" 

"Then he had implored Alex not to speak about this affair to others. Luckily, he 
had no such plans. T oo unimportant', he had boasted." 

" G osh, Michael, that you know all these things still so well, after all these years. 
All these details, so meticulously." 

"Y es, it seems it all comes back to me. I now just wonder why... " 

"Well, I have to say that it looks much like what I 've been in a few years ago." 

"How so! You've never been married or in such kind of situations. You've 
always been M ister F reewheder up till nine years ago." 

"Huh! Michael, that isn't really true... I only mean this from the point of old 
reminiscences coming back suddenly. Things you think you've come to terms with 
coming back in disguise." 

"0 h, Y ou've experienced such things?" 

"Y es, yes, but maybe you should continue about these dreams... " 

"Y es, in the second dream it's all about music suddenly." 

"0 h?" Pierce lifted his eyebrows. 

Michael then related in all detail the contents of the second dream. At the end 
of Michael's revelations Pierce scratched his head, and said: "Dear God! This is 
awfully peculiar. Nearly as if you had a glance at the life of some Russian 
composers a hundred years back in time!" 
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"It all felt so very real, as if it was a flash- back from history. What do you think 
it could have been?' 

"Indeed - what would it all mean? I haven't the faintest idea... Hah! Your 
brother playing a piano recital, that nearly sounds like me swimming across the 
Solent." 

"What was the thing of our college years, what did we do related to this? The 
first dream relates to the college years, and my second dream also starts there with 
a piano." 

"The Duo-Art piano, sure. But how is it that you play the role of a 
composer... not so easy to explain." 

"These two dreams of mine should be somehow connected, I fancy," Michael 
prompted. 

"The only connecting theme I see is the element of invention. Y ou being an 
inventor, or composer," Pierce mumbled. 

"Y es, but it seems there are more themes in it - my brother has grown so tall 
that it frightens me - and then there is a war around, and people are hostile to us. 
There was a strong notion of reality. That it really happened. This element of 
G erald growing all the time is the most peculiar. What would it mean?" 

"I think that your dreams, both of them, are a warning. Let me think now," 
Pierce said, pouring himself another cup of tea "Inventions... compositions... 
time perspective... War... compromising situations... artistic friendship," Pierce 
hummed, while drinking his tea. "Gosh, what a concoction... Utterly 
astonishing," he whispered. Michael still learned nothing new. 

Then Pierce said: "It definitively has something to do with artistic friendship." 

"That kind of friendship you have had with my wife already for many years. 
What is this about you entering the Birmingham Conservatoire, Pierce. Why are 
you suddenly off to such an education?" 

"Is it not obvious? I just want to learn more! I am a proficient musician 
nowadays. G ill proposed it." 

"Ah, so it was G ill. Sheila guessed as much." 

"Well, it's also the situation of my health getting better, and that I'm feeling 
better. Just very logical, don't you think so too? I also found a very good teacher." 

"Well, if you present it like that, I guess you're right. What were you studying 
this morning?" 

"Some Beethoven sonatas. I seem to be feeling in my element with Beethoven 
nowadays. This morning sonata number seven has been scrutinised." 
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"Oh, but that one I know very well. It's one of my favourites... and a rather 
demanding sonata, if I may say so." 

"Ah, yes, should have kept it a bit more secret. Is the piano tuned? Maybe I can 
try it, before Sheila comes in." 

" Sure, the piano is fine. Sheila will be coming at five or so." 

"OK, this sonata I studied and then there is Lilacs, by Rachmaninoff, to go 
with the flowers of course." 

"Hm... " Michael frowned, "Is there also by chance a piece going with the 
white Chardonnay you bought?" 

"No, No, Mikey. Haven't found anything appropriate yet." 

"I think your Chopington will go very well with that one." 

"Sure!" Pierce chuckled. 
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After some more tea, Pierce had been scraping his head again, and he suddenly 
asked: "What did Hartford say about this US firm in the BioSwift programme?" 

"Not much. A firm with the ominous name Magic Bullet. They are interested 
in new applications of polymers like PE A VS, and want to buy the rights to the 
PEAVS patent. Still, Hartford hesitated and decided to brief me about the 
matter." 

"But the BioSwift programme is a Specific Support Action of the EU 
Biotechnology programme. Just before I left BioChance, I've been in its 
preparation. It's an important E U -project for networking firms together that work 
in the area of biomaterials, and to bring in new STREP-proposals. Should run 
already. D on't you know about this?" 

"Y es, yes, I know about the BioSwift action, although I didn't know that you 
have been in the preparation. It was more Hartford's case, really." 

"Bit queer that a US firm participates in it. I didn't know that. They must have 
joined later. It's a bit unusual, particularly when they are withdrawing nearly from 
anything nowadays - concentrating all their efforts on biodefense. Anyway, the 
firm should be on the list of participants on the Cordis web site. D o you have the 
internet running here?" 

"Yes. You saw the machine in Jeremy's room. Can you imagine that we 
contracted a virus from the internet already at startup?" 

"0, how unpleasant. You should watch it. Don't connect the PC to the 
internet without having your securiiy program installed first." 
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"Y es, we did that alright, but the virus came in before we could download the 
latest vims profiles. And for that you need the internet!" 

"A pretty nasty complication, indeed. Y ou were unlucky. So, have you got it 
fixed?" 

"Y es, yes, should be 0 K now." 

"Well, let's do some detective work then." 

They had gone up to Jeremy's room, and sat themselves down at the 21 -inch 
flat monitor. 

"You've been very generous to Jeremy to give him such a magnificent toy," 
Pierce said. 

"Well, if I buy something I buy the best there is. We haven't bought much new 
stuff anyway. We're still left with lots of mbbish, and lots and lots of cash. 
Concentrated on the renovation first." 

"Y es, your honest blood money, like mine - and still going around on the van 
V een - still listening vinyl records - still no television in the house. Luckily it's a 
new PC, very nice!" 

"And a new AD SL connection too. Should mn at maximum speed," Michael 
appended. 

"Ah! G reat for some covert detective work! Let's go to the Cordis site first and 
look for the BioSwift project," Pierce gloated. 

It seemed he had regained his old zeal again, and it made Michael recall the 
reckless experiment with the zinc-sulphide rocket in the college years. At some 
stage, they had constructed a metre long rocket from an aluminium cylinder. They 
had neatly crafted a head from wood and side wings from nylon. The tube had 
been filled with a neat equimolar mixture of fine zinc and sulphur powder, from 
tins they had confiscated from the junk pile of the college lab. Pierce had taken 
care of the electrical ignition: a broken lamp bulb to be 'lit' by a long series of 
batteries. Luckily, the whole project had not caused any disasters. It had all worked 
perfectly. They had fired the projectile from a deserted parking lot near Calshot at 
the seashore. The rocket had gone up into the sky with a short, fierce sizzle. 
Michael had followed the projectile with his binoculars and had seen it drop in the 
Solent, although it dangerously approached Cowes on the Isle of Wight. Nearly 
the whole parking lot was covered with yellow, smelly powder. The event had 
really forged their friendship. Pierce now showed the same twinkle in his eyes. 
After some speedy clicking, he got to the EU biotechnology programme and the 
list of projects. 
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"Indeed, here it is: the BioSwift SSA, as I told you. Has been running for 6 
months now. It's led my Marc Melville. I've had him on the phone many times. 
Let's see the contents... what it finally has become... " When he clicked on the 
project acronym a long list of participants appeared. "Healyx... Inion... 
Inventura.. you're here... Hartford is here too," Pierce exclaimed. Then, after a 
bit of scrolling, he said: 

"There's indeed an American Company involved called Magic Bullet Inc., based 
in Washington." 

"That's the one," Michael said, scratching his unshaven chin under the 
bandage. "It brings to my mind drug targeting. They call the combination of an 
antibody with a cytotoxic compound a Magic Bullet, for instance. Y ou know?' 

"0 f course, Mikey! Well, we'll check them out." 

Pierce then checked if there was any internet site that mentioned the firm in 
question. There were only three sites that mentioned this name, but none of them 
was related to an American firm. 

"This is queer - no information on the internet," Pierce hummed. 

"The EU must have data on them, otherwise they couldn't be accepted as a 
partner," Michael said. 

"The contact at Magic Bullet Inc. is - let's see now - G regor D igby, MD , PhD 
Pierce said, having gone back to the BioSwift page. 

"Let's check him out as well," Michael suggested. Pierce looked Dr Digby up 
on Alta- Vista. 

"Y es, there are sixty hits. Also has a home page. Seems to be a professor at the 
school of Molecular Biosciences at Washington State University. Bom in 1959. 
Would it be the same person? I wonder." 

"I suppose there aren't many Gregor Digbies in the US. To me the name 
sounds a bit uncommon," Michael postulated. 

"I suppose so, but all the hits probably are concerned with the chap we're 
looking for. No mention of any Magic Bullet, though... I'll try to find the files 
from the commission intranet; maybe my account with the commission server 
hasn't been terminated yet." 

"What do you hope to find there?" Michael asked. 

"Only a wee bit of additional information, Mikey, about the firm. Generally, 
the A-forms should contain accounting information, maybe some more names 
from the Annex I, who is involved in the project, and what they intend to do. Y ou 
know... " 
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It seemed Pierce could still get into the commission's intranet, and he had 
loaded all the forms of the BioSwift action onto the hard disc, together with the 
programs to read them. Just after receiving all the files, he switched off the AD SL 
line. 

"Now, before we go on," Pierce said to Michael, almost as if he was an 
inspector of police, "what did Hartford say exactly about this BioSwift 
programme?" 

"Well, he said that he was involved as a steering committee member in it, but 
then he was also an external advisor to one of the newest initiatives of the 
programme, and that was somehow secret. I couldn't even mention it to my 
colleagues, he said." 

"Very odd for a support action, isn't it? We have deliverables, milestones, 
GANT charts, but no 'initiative s', and certainly not secret ones... " 

"Yes, it sounds a bit floppy, but I think it is all about formulating new 
networks and proposals, and they don't want to hoot it around... " Michael 
clarified. 

"Yes, I suppose that's more like the overall purpose of the SSA," Pierce 
nodded. 

"Luckily we have only STREPs at Inventura presently. Get some real work 
done. I think I'll have to lie down a bit. My head is thumping again. Maybe you 
can look through the stuff a bit, and I'll return to the kitchen sofa for a while," 
Michael moaned. 

"OK, Mikey, take it easy. I'll soon be ready here," Pierce said, blinking an eye to 
Michael. Michael stepped down and stretched out on the kitchen sofa, which had 
gained more popularity as the one in the living room, for some reason. 

After a while, Michael yelled upstairs: "What if I would call Hartford, and try to 
get a bit more out of him?" 

"No, wait a while! I'll get my information first! I'll be down in a minute!" Pierce 
yelled down. 

Michael closed his eyes. It didn't take much time for Pierce to finish his 
business. When he came down, he waved some papers at him. 

"Digby seems to be a professor in the field of microbiology. Has made some 
publications about filoviruses like Ebola and Marburg. He has studied particularly 
on the mechanism of viral haemorrhagic fever, but also on the action of anti- 
thrombogenic agents. Seems to be working on cures for haemophilia too." 

"I don't see the connection with biomaterials research here," Michael said. 
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"What about PE A VS, it's an anti-thrombogenic agent, isn't it?" Pierce 
enquired. 

"A highly effective one, yes." 

"Have you ever investigated whether it is capable of inducing haemorrhages, or 
haemophilia?" 

"Well... when the polymer is spread around as a fine powder in the air, it can 
induce bleeding in the lungs. D id I not tell you once that Simmons got an acute 
pneumonia after he had made a large batch of PEAVS? We produce PEAVS in 
the lab as a lyophilised powder, and care should be taken that it isn't inhaled. N ow 
we have this separate lab for it." 

"Well, here it reads that one of the work packages of BioSwift is to make 
project proposals for designing peptide analogues of PEAVS, and to be able to 
express these kinds of agents in bacteria" 

"Well, that really sounds interesting. Peter Hartford mentioned that this firm 
investigated a new surprising application of the PEAVS polymer, and I wonder 
what it could be." 

Pierce fumbled through the papers for a while. Then he said: "I can't speculate 
on the contents of this initiative, Mikey, but I have the uncanny feeling that 
Hartford got himself in some sort of trouble and tries to push the matter in your 
lap." 

"Well... . not really his style to do that... when I'm in Madeira I'll find out 
what's going on." Michael mumbled, lying himself back on the sofa. 

"0 K . I'll wander a bit around the place again and give your dreams a bit more 
thought," Pierce said, and then he rose. "Maybe I test your piano first, regain 
some grip on it." 

"Maybe you can fetch a bottle of Rayas first. Y ou've seen where they are. I'm a 
bit afraid I might drop them, with this head. Feel a bit dizzy so now and then." 

"With all pleasure, Michael." 

"Take care, Piercy, they're worth about three-hundred and fifty pounds-a- 
bottle nowadays. People usually even don't drink them anymore, because if they 
open it, and the wine's gone bad, it isn't worth anything anymore." 

"Oh, Gosh!" 

"Still, I think our wine is still in excellent condition after more than twenty 
years." 

"OK, I'll take great care, Mikey, but maybe my hands start shaking, now that 
you mentioned the price." 
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"For us rich people such a price shouldn't be frightening, Piercy!" Michael said, 
and waved his hand. "Can you actually believe that I feel sometimes a bit ashamed 
being rich?" he added. 

"Well, considering how you've got into your fortune, I'm not surprised... andl 
recognise the feeling; some times I feel a bit like a consumption-robot myself." 
Pierce confirmed with a sigh. 

Pierce knew from the first excursion through the house where the famous 
French crate of the Rayas Chateau-Neuf-du-Pape 1983 had been hidden. He went 
down into the spacious cellar, marvelled again a bit at the heavily lacquered 
wooden benches and the hemispherical, nicely decorated, leaded windows, which 
gave the place a cachet of an old, valued inn. The windows displayed ail the farm 
animals in a lively fashion. After having a close look at each window, he fished a 
bottle out of a huge wooden box, which he recognised as the one he had - once 
upon a time - imported from France with Michael. He carried the bottle into the 
kitchen in his arm, as if it were a newborn baby. It was nearly three o'clock. 
Michael had not any head for wine at the moment, but it would come in later. A 
rare treat it was going to be, he knew. Pierce then started to play the piano. A few 
swift arpeggios resounded from the living room, and then a fragrance of Chopin 
nocturne mixed with Duke Ellington. 

"Is this your Chopington again, Pierce?" Michael yelled from the kitchen. 

"Yes, I'm afraid it is!" he yelled back. Then Pierce went through some finger 
practice, Billy Joel's "She's always a woman to me", some (apparently) classical sonata 
fragments, and finally again lots of Chopington. Michael noticed Pierce's playing 
had gained much in strength. D efinitively not anymore the fingers and thumbs of 
an amateur, he realised. 


4 

After a while, Pierce had returned from the living room, and asked: "Do you know 
what I think?" 

"No, of course I don't know what you think, Pierce." 

"Didn't I once mention that G erald looks like Rachmaninoff?" 

"I think you did, yes, but you referred to his posture, and not to his skills at the 
piano," Michael mumbled from the sofa. 

"Indeed!! Now - if I remember correctly - Rachmaninoff had a very good 
friend, Nicolas Medtner." 
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"I may have heard of him. Didn't we have a Duo- Art roll of Medtner?" 
Michael said. 

"Y es. Medtner ended up in England after the Russian Revolution, and he died 
in the early fifties. Wrote lots of piano music, but he was considered to be a bit 
out of his time, a bit of a loner. He dedicated himself entirely to composition with 
an almost religious effort. If it wasn't for the Maharaja of Mysore, he could have 
been utterly forgotten." 

"Y ou mean the Maharaja for whom Rachmaninoff had to wait indefinitely at 
Senar, because his daughter had to play for him?" 

"The same! The Maharaja was an important patron of the Arts, you know... 
and a good pianist, before he got one of his hands crippled." 

"0 h. . . but why start about MedtnerT' 

"Well, nowadays he is gaining much popularity among pianists. There is a new 
biography too, I've heard... It was when I recently read a bit about the pianist 
E dna lies. She lived close to Birmingham and has had close contact with Medtner 
in the wartime. Unfortunately, she died recently and left lots of material about him 
to the British Library. Just the other day I found in the Conservatoire library - just 
by chance - a little book written by Medtner himself entitled T he M use and the 
Fashion'. An interesting monograph... I took it with me." 

"Oh? What for?" 

"Y ou might read it. It's historically interesting, and the thesis Medtner presents 
about music and inspiration has an ominous meaning today - at least, as I have 
come to see it." 

" So, you actually brought this book with you, and want me to read it?" 

"Y es, I have put it on a long loan. It was rather dusty - I don't think many 
people have read it." 

"Hmm... how considerate of you!" 

"Yes... but, I nearly forget why I took up this subject. Do you know what? I 
have once been in a Medtner recital. It was in Leeds in the winter of 1988. It was 
given by ayoung promising lady pianist - named Maria Gutmann." 

"Oh... N ever heard of her." 

"Well, I also forgot about that concert, but there was this strange inscription in 
the book that revived my memory. I clearly recall that John Armstrong, your 
father-in-law, and his friend Andy Tielock were attending that concert too! I 
spotted them during the intermission." 

"0 h, how curious! But I don't really follow... What inscription do you mean?" 
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Pierce ran off to fetch something from his little bag he'd left at the entrance. 
He brought a booklet into the kitchen and fumbled through it. "Look at this!" he 
said. He had opened the little, blue booklet, and Michael found elegant 
handwriting on the cover page, reading: 

To Maria, With Compliments. 

Aiwa ys remember to pi a y h i s m u si c, 
when you wish to u n d erst a n d 
the qu a veri h g sou i of an artist, 
who hung on to his Muse 
during the most criti ca i momen ts i h history. 

cs so 

Edna lies 

Michael wondered what critical moments in history could have separated this 
composer from his Muse. "Y ou say in the winter of 19887' 

"Y es, I remember the concert was right before the Lockerbie crash." 

"Oh, how queer. Are you sure?' 

"Absolutely," Pierce said. He seated himself at the kitchen table and poured 
himself a cup of tea. 

"Well... If I recall correctly, John was alone at home that weekend, so... he 
might have gone to a concert with Andy... " 

"If I now return to your dream; there is a small connection here: Rachmaninoff 
advocated Meddler's music in Moscow quite a lot, and your brother looks a bit 
like him, so... " 

"Y ou mean that I would be in the role of Nicolas Medtner?' 

"Yeah!" 

"OK, Pierce, but you forget one thing: my brother Gerald and I are musical 
cripples!" 

"Maybe you saw a flashback from a former life." 

"Are you saying that I could be the reincarnation of Nicolas Medtner? 
ABSURD !!" 

"Well, just a train of thought. A small mind game... " 

"OK, Pierce; let's change the subject: what about Gill, what does she do 
nowadays?" 

"She is an archaeologist, but nowadays is translating books, mainly Russian 
scientific books and journals." 
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"0 h, how splendid!" 

"Translates into English, and puts them on the web. She can really find the 
most curious things from Russia, knows the libraries there like her inside pocket. 
And she has a memory like a computer!" 

"Also strange," Michael said, scratching the top of his bandage, "How did you 
actually meet? Y ou said it was a bit of a strange event." 

"Y es, she actually saved my life!" 

"Y ou're pulling my leg!!" Michael exclaimed. 

"No really. It was in July, just a few weeks after I visited you in town. I hadn't 
been taking care of myself. It had been a hot day, and I decided to go out for a 
walk, a long walk in the countryside. I should have been more attentive, forgot to 
take the walky-talky with me." 

"The mobile phone it's called or just mobile, Pierce!" 

"Isn't it the 'handy' ? " 

"No, no, no, that is a pseudo- E nglish term used by the G ermans." 

"OK! So, I left my walky-talky home. Then I took the train to Great Malvern, 
and at noon set out on foot from Little Malvern via Millennium Hill into N ews 
Wood. I always enjoy the landscape there tremendously, as you know. At a certain 
point, I noticed I had been in Parnassus too long, so to say. I had new music in 
my head. After some time I became suddenly painfully aware that I was wearing 
only a t-shirt - I hadn't taken any coat with me. I was in the middle of the forest, 
alone, had lost the road and it was getting dark... and cold... well... I got in panic 
and started running. But my condition was so poor that I had to sit down already 
quite soon. I think I landed at the trunk of a very big oak tree. It got even colder, 
and it overtook me because of the sweat, and then I started to pass out. I wasn't in 
any pain, but it was as if something pressed me down, and I realised I must have 
some kind of stroke. I saw vaguely something moving past and must have called 
for help. I clearly heard: 'H dlo M ister, do you need help?.’ I looked up, but to me it 
was more an apparition, with golden hair, all hovering above me, with the 
branches of the tree as a background. The next thing I remember was that I was in 
the intensive care, and G illian was sitting beside me." 

"Jesus! Pierce! She saved your life!" 

"Y es, didn't I say so? I was, as they told me, near starvation, over- exhausted 
and got hypothermia. My electrolytes had badly gone out of balance. So it took 
them some time to fix me up." 

"Then you forgot a bit more than your mobile phone, you also forgot to EAT 
for a number of days!" 
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"Y es, unfortunately, I'd been dangerously negligent." 

"And G ill?" 

"She evidently lived in the neighbourhood of the Dear Park, and got me to 
hospital. Then, when she found out that she had actually saved an old college pal, 
she came round every day to see me. I was in all five days in hospital, and she 
visited me twice a day, in the morning and late afternoon." 

"Well, I say! Y ou've been in a terribly bad state!" Michael stared at Pierce, 
utterly baffled. 

"It wasn't too bad for me, you know. I had no real pain. It was more like 
weariness, being tired, a bit like a dream - a dream from which I awoke slowly. 
And then, in the end... well... I think I woke up in another world. A much better 
one." 

"I really didn't guess." 

"I don't want trouble you, Michael, understand me well, but seeing you and 
Sheila in Bristol just a few weeks before was for me at that time a bit of a shock. I 
was really envying you. You've always had such a great relation, so much 
happiness together. I didn't quite like that joke about the L ady in Black , Mikey!" 

"Oh, I'm so very sorry, I didn't mean to be malicious. I just didn't know what 
to say. I only tried to cheer you up." 

"I have told you explicitly many times what was the problem, but you are so 
used to getting all this nice attention, you just, just, didn't D IG it!" Pierce said, and 
a clear glimpse of spite arose in his eyes. 

"Y es, I didn't know. Sorry!" 

Then Pierce's eyes softened and he said: "It's OK, Mikey, you couldn't have 
helped me. At the hospital, I talked a few times with a psychiatrist about my aunts. 
He gave the most plausible explanation for what I had. It is a lesser-known 
complex. Described me all the symptoms and also how I got it... but I can tell 
you: no explanation really helps. In the end, it is just another individual case, and 
only Nature, or God, can restore things; and you can't do anything about it. It just 
happens. And then it's behind you." 

Michael nodded and looked downwards. On the last occasion he had tried to 
comfort Pierce with a flimsy joke, saying: "But Pierce, my boy, for someone who 
has conquered the L ady in Black, you can conquer almost ANY woman!" 

"Who is the L ady in Black, Michael?' Pierce had asked. 

"The grand piano, of course!" 
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"Ha, ha, ha! How funny, Michael," Pierce had said wearily, and this had more 
or less ended the visit. Pierce had gone out a bit pale and had said: "Maybe see 
each other later. . . sometime. . . " 

"But did you really fall in love with her?' Michael presently asked. 

"Of course I did, but maybe not in the way people usually fall in love, with all 
those irrational hormones. It was a bit more gradual. We more or less grew 
together, got slowly attached to each other, and now we just really can't miss each 
other." 

"Well, that's novel to me, but it sounds great!" 

"We are not teenagers anymore, Mikey, but we are going to experience the 
most interesting times, I'm sure!" Pierce said frivolously. 

"Well, at least, I'd love to meet G ill after all these yeans." 

"Maybe you should all come to Manor's Green. She has a lot of work just now 
- in fact, I should say she's a bit of a workaholic - but after a few weeks... 
perhaps?" 

"Of course. I'm truly sorry, Pierce. And now it seems there are problems lying 
ahead for me too." 

"I believe so too. I have spoken to Philip Chance a few times, and I can say to 
you: if he sees danger, it's there." 

After a short break, during which Pierce walked a bit around, Michael felt he 
could already open one bottle of Rayas. He imagined that he would need it if the 
discussion would go on like this. When Pierce came in, he said: "Cavendish 
College, the polytechnic, was a great place, wasn't it?" 

"Yeah, sure!" 

"There was this grand chemistry laboratory, and this huge store full of old 
chemicals. We took our share of the clean-up, and took interesting stuff home, I 
reme mb er." 

"Yeah! Do you remember these tins of alkali metals? The series of Lithium, 
Sodium, Potassium, and Rubidium we all had at home, and lots of it. Only the 
Cesium was missing. Pity. Would have been nice to test also the reactivity of 
Cesium with water!" Michael reflected. 

"Was it not that the Lithium was in the form of a thick wire? I recall when we 
dropped a piece in the ditch, it started to hiss and caught fire. The same happened 
with a piece of sodium, but after a little time it had already given a loud bang!" 
Pierce continued. 
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"Quite so, and a small cube of Potassium had given nearly instantaneously a 
loud bang, and a small piece of Rubidium had directly detonated, so that we were 
a bit deaf after the experiment," Michael supplemented. 

"Y es, I remember; and then this sodium canon!" 

"Y eah, and our last experiment: The missile with all this smelly zinc sulphide." 

"That was reason for a party!" Pierce glimmered. 

"This missile nearly landed on Cowes on the Isle of Wight!" Michael laughed. 
"I really wonder how we've got away with such experiments without ever being 
caught or getting ourselves hurt," Michael said pensively. 

"Fortunately, after our missile experiment we decided wisely to stop our 
chemical experiments and focus our interests on more cultural subjects. Music 
saved us, wouldn't you say?" 

"Indeed, of course through the Duo- Art piano we suddenly got a nice 
diversion and started going to concerts too. I just thought in the morning that G ill 
was once with us in the G uildhaU, do you remember?" 

"I remember very well!' Pierce said, "It wasHoward Shelley and his wife Hilary 
playing all the Rachmaninoff Suites!" 

"Don't quite remember that one... But Pierce, have you already any idea about 
my dreams?" 

"No, but maybe there are chains of persons and events. It's something like a 
puzzle. Shll, I don't think we'll find the solution today, " Pierce sighed. 

5 

The front door opened, and Sheila came in with Jeremy and Lizzy. 

"We're home, dear!!" she shouted. Pierce met Sheila in the corridor, and they 
hugged each other firmly. 

"It seems our solitary artist has returned! Welcome, Pierce, to our new home! 
How have you been?" 

"I've been very well, Sheila, have had many changes in my life for the better." 

"Yes, we've suddenly discussed a lot about you." 

"Strange, but I was just thinking of you all yesterday afternoon, and wondering 
why Mikey has been silent for such a long time, and then the phone rang!" 

"Y es, but we've really had a hectic time. Y ou shouldn't blame us too much. 
Both working and then this new house, and then Michael travelling all the time, 
and renovating the old yacht. Has he been in shape as a host?" 
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"Hardly, I would say. Only had tea and some dry sandwiches. Even put me to 
work at the computer. A very bad host, I would say... " 

"0 h?" Sheila wondered, but she soon sensed that it was a mere gag. 

They all drifted into the kitchen, and Michael, who had risen slowly, asked: 
"How did the day go, dear?' 

" 0 h, not been able to concentrate very well, but there was not really very much 
interesting to do anyway. All a bit routine. Thought of coming a bit earlier. I went 
to Parsons' to buy a good tenderloin to go with the wine." 

"G ood idea!" Pierce yelled, "But first of all, I'd like to play a welcome song for 
Sheila - you don't mind Mikey?' 

"No, of course not," Michael replied. 

"It goes with the flowers: Lilacs by good old Rach." They all went into the 
living room, and listened to this little miniature music piece, which Pierce played 
with a surprising touch. At the end, Sheila said: "Y ou've exceeded yourself Pierce, 
really!" 

"Well, with all the time I've had. Imagine! Not long after our last meeting, I 
quit my job, and started playing my Bosendorfer day in day out. Even forgot to 
eat." 

"I've missed the music and all the other things," Sheila said, "The violin case is 
covered with dust and concrete powder, but we'll give it a try... later... yes?" 

"0 f course, but I also have a piece to play for Mikey. Maybe after diner?' 

"Y es, Sure! Is it 0 K if I lie down a wee bit before I'll start on the food?' Sheila 
asked. 

"Y es, I think I'll go off with Jerry and Liz for a while, see their rooms and so. 
Y ou can both rest a bit before a long evening," Pierce said. Then he went off with 
Lizzy, who wanted to show him her hens, not knowing he'd seen them already. He 
walked around the house with her. After a while, Pierce went to Jeremy's room, 
and found him eagerly scanning the internet for programs to display fractals. He 
didn't know Pierce had already been at work at his new number cruncher. The 
Mandelbrot set was found, and both were spellbound. Soon they were looking at 
shapes that looked like a forest of ferns, and collections of shells lying at the 
beach. 

"Can you imagine that these complicated forms are the result of a simple 
permutation process on complex numbers," Jerry explained. 

After Sheila had had a bit of rest, she came down to the kitchen, and seeing 
Michael lying on the sofa there, she asked: "Well, has Pierce been able to shed 
some light on the mysterious dreams?" 
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"Yes, to some degree. We investigated some peculiarities. He came up with 
Nicolas Medtner." 

"Who?" 

"Nicolas Medtner, a composer friend of Rachmaninoff, who has ended up in 
England after the Russian Revolution." 

"Oh?" 

"Just an irrational, but interesting train of thought, typical for Pierce. But, more 
important, he also told me a weird story, of how he met Gill... Gosh, I hope he 
will tell it again, because I can hardly believe what I heard... Also it seems I've 
made a bit of a stupid joke last time, which put him a bit down." 

"Y es, you and your... jokes!" 

"Luckily he's on top of the world again, with the old naughty twinkle in his 
eyes." 

"Good, I'll start on the food. Will you go, dear, upstairs and lie down there? 
Then open the window, and - for God's sake - put away this bandage ! You're not 
going to look like L azarus the whole evening!" she suddenly shouted. 

"Lazarus?" 

"Y es, Lazarus!" 

"Y ou associate me with Lazarus?" 

"Well, it's just because of this... stupid bandage !" 

"Lazarus was raised from the dead. I've not been dead, you know!" 

"I mean the other Lazarus, the one that was eating the bread crumbs of the 
rich land owner, and whose sores were licked by the dog. Y ou look like a beggar. 
N ot nice for the guest." 

"But Sam said... " 

"Y es, yes, please go up and put yourself in order!" Sheila ordained with a raised 
voice. 

"OK, OK, got the message," he said, leaving Sheila with the pots and the pans. 
'What is this again? Not at all Sheila to be so worked up, using such words,’ Michael 
deliberated, when removing the bandage. He decided to go out for a while, to walk 
with a free head in fresh air on his own meadow and try to ask for clarification. 
When he entered the kitchen via the back door, Sheila said: "Have you already 
heard the news today?" 

"No, I haven't been able to touch the radio yet. Have been lying around, day 
dreaming. Then I've been hosting Pierce." 

"Something about maltreatment of prisoners again. It seems Rumsfeld has a 
lawsuit on his hand. They hold him personally responsible for unlawful 
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interrogation techniques. He was trying his best to explain the situation, but he 
was a bit annoyed that there are nowadays so many cameras around... can you 
imagine!" 

"Oh, maybe I should listen to the evening news. It seems Rumsfeld has run 
into one of his 'unknown unknowns' again," Michael said, scratching his head 
distractedly. 

"Don't touch that spot!" Sheila shouted. 

"I'm sorry, but you said yourself I have to take the bandage away, and now it 
itches." 

"It will get infected!" 

"Yes, I suppose so... Sheila, what's wrong? You've been so... so explosive 
lately." 

"No, on the contrary, I've been trying to make a bit of fun in the morning, 
although with disastrous effect." 

"Y es, that's OK, but I mean the ' blockhead ' of yesterday and the 1 azarus' of just 
now? Are you perhaps a bit bored with me, or did I irritate you?" 

"Well, after your suspicion with Pierce yesterday evening, I could be a bit 
irritated, couldn't I?" 

"Maybe, but my flash of thought was not completely unfounded, you know: 
Pierce IS important for you. Maybe a substitute for your father? Y ou implied it a 
bit last evening," Michael said, tasting a bit of the wine, as if he wasn't in the least 
troubled. 

"C ould be, yes. . . Should think about that one." 

"Better talk about it this evening. All the better. I don't want extra 
complications, now that I seem to be running in some kind of trouble myself." 

"Y ou? In trouble? That'll be the day!" 

"That's at least what I heard from Philip, and Pierce believes he's right." 

"Lucky boy. Lots of people to support you!" Sheila said, but Michael felt the 
malice in her words. She turned around and continued cooking. 

"Sheila! Please! What's wrong! I feel bad... and I don't understand it!" 

"Well, maybe it's your turn then, to feel bad and defenceless for a while. I've 
had my share," she said without turning around, picking irreverently at the superb 
tenderioins in the frying pan with a fork. 

Michael started putting the plates and the cutlery on the table. Then Pierce 
stepped in and said: "May I take a bit of the wonderful Rayas already?" 

"Y es, of course, Piercy boy, it's quite ready now. I've tasted it. It's still superb." 
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"Maybe we can all take a half glass, and then start dinner," Sheila proposed, 
"food is ready!" 

Michael took three glasses from the cupboard, and gently poured the dark red 
wine. 

"To Friendship and Love! In all its gradations!" Pierce yelled when the glasses 
were raised. 

"Y ou couldn't have said it better, Piercy boy!" Michael said. 

Sheila looked a bit annoyed. "Y ou're in a pretty frivolous state, Pierce; haven't 
seen you like that for a while. What gradations do you mean?" she said grumpily. 

"Well, isn't that obvious? What's up Sheila? Are you a bit tense?" Pierce asked. 

"Oh... Let it be... Tell me about Gill first. I'm all ear to hear about her," she 
said, when putting the sirloins on the table on a neat silver platter. 

"Oh, yes. She is a very animating person. Broadly educated, warm of feeling, 
not at all bossy, works hard, has a superb memory. Doesn't mind me being at 
home." 

"Has she been married before?" Sheila asked. 

"Y es, her husband died about five years ago. Didn't mention that one to Mikey 
yet." 

"Hmm. Is that not a problem? The old husband spooking around in her 
head?" 

"No, I don't think so. We get along very well. Make long walks. Talk a lot. But 
then we also feel at ease, when we are silent. Then she stands my piano practicing 
very well. Never complained during the last two months. Even likes my 
Chopington!" 

"Can you fetch the vegetables, dear, they're still in the oven," Sheila said to 
Michael. "Liz, Jerry! Food is ready!" she then shouted up the stairs. They came 
down from their rooms, and appeared to be hungry as wolves. Michael went 
around with the potatoes and the vegetables, and then they all started munching. 
N o conversation for a while. 

"Great stuff, Sheila, the vegetables are also very good," said Pierce. 

"It's Michael's recipe, that one." 

"Gouda and Mozzarella cheese gratine on it," Michael explained. 

"Y ou know Liz is in the choir in the cathedral?" Sheila asked Pierce. 

"No, Michael didn't tell me." 

"Now that boys seem to sit at home staring at the PC, they had to take on 
more girls. The Choral Foundation is getting quite big. Now they're even on the 
radio," Sheila said. 
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"Y ou like it Lizzy?" Pierce asked. 

"It's OK," said Lizzy humbly. 

"They're going to perform Havergal Brian's G othic Symphony. First in Bristol, 
and then in Paris and Barcelona," Michael explained. 

"Oh dear! I've heard some small part of it once. It hasn't been performed 
much in Britain," said Pierce. 

"Was your father not particularly fond of this piece, Sheila?' Michael asked. 

"No, no, no... that was W idor's G othic Symphony... for organ." 

"Oh, I remember wrong then. Anyway, it seems the Bristol Cathedral Choir is 
going to participate merely as one of the many choirs that are required in the 
symphony." 

"Well... that is still quite an honour, Liz!" Pierce enthused, "How are you 
getting along with the rehearsals then? N ot too difficult?" 

"I think we will manage. But we've only heard our own parts and they said it 
becomes a bit complicated with all the rest joining in. Saturday we have the 
general rehearsal, and Sunday we're having our first real concert. There is a very 
large orchestra coming and then there are six other choirs and four soloists, and 
the organ is also used. Everybody is a bit nervous, but reverend Chance does most 
of the trembling." 

"Oh? You'll get an interesting experience then. Maybe he will even faint," 
Pierce said. 

"Hardly the type of person that would faint over such an event, I think. It's 
more probable that the church will collapse," Sheila said. 

"Maybe you can come and listen too, with Gill?' Michael proposed. 

"I'll see what I can do. But I'm afraid it'll take some effort to get her detached 
from her work," Pierce said. 

"She works also on Sundays? Shame on her!" Sheila exclaimed. 

"Well, maybe this Sunday it would be more a matter of getting her detached 
from the telly," said Pierce. 

"Is she - perhaps - a television slave?' Sheila asked. 

"Y es, you can say that. But - luckily - when she looks television, I can play the 
piano!!" Pierce glimmered. 

"G od! This endless NBC news in the fitness centre!!" Sheila suddenly uttered. 

"It sounds as if you can't stand it anymore... " Michael said. 

"No, and this whole fitness centre is going to work on my nerves too." 

"Y ou should get a good renovator. The place is getting a bit old," said Michael. 
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"I think I'll do that," Sheila said, "All the same: we are, of course, ALL dying to 
get acquainted with this mysterious Gillian," Sheila said. 

"All I can remember of her was that she was a tall redhead with lots of freckles, 
who had always something to say about anybody but herself," Michael grumbled a 
bit aside. 

"Come on now, Michael. She's not at all like that. And even if she was, at least 
she's not any longer." 

"Maybe she's had also a life's lesson," Sheila said, looking at Michael. 
"Anyhow, tell me, how did you meet?" 

"At one of my walks in Worcestershire, quite close to the Eastnor Deer Park." 

"So, you just ran into her?" 

"More that she happened to be around at a critical point in my life." 

"Oh?" 

"I had passed out below a big tree somewhere in News Wood." 

"YouWHA T ?!!" Sheila exclaimed. 

"Maybe I should start with the beginning, as I told Mikey before you came. I 
was having a bit of a queer day. Basically, I felt quite OK, but the only things I 
seemed to have forgotten, for a few weeks, were the necessities of life. Stayed up 
late, played the piano, reading books till 3 o'clock in the night, having too much 
coffee at daytime, and too much wine in the evening, not very much cared about 
making food at all. Then sleeping too little. I got into a weak condition without 
knowing it." 

"Is that possible?' Sheila asked, looking at Michael. 

" Sure, when there is not a 'N urse Sheepy' around," Michael howled. 

"Michael, you are impossible!" she said, nodding her head, and uttering a loud 
sigh, but then she displayed a little glimmering smile on her face. She continued 
interrogating Pierce saying: "So, can you go a bit more in detail, Pierce? Where 
exactly did you walk, how did you come to pass out, and what happened then?" 

Pierce then briefly related the course of events in News Wood. When he 
started about his recovery in the intensive care, and that G ill was sitting beside 
him, Sheila, who had been staring at him all the time and had stopped eating, 
exclaimed: "Under-fed? In hypothermal shock? Lying below a tree, and then SHE 
arrives, out of the blue, in no-man's land?This is unnerving !" 

Jeremy and Lizzy also stopped eating for a while, glanced at Pierce, stared at 
each other for a while, but then resumed their meal. 

"And when was that precisely?" Sheila asked, pouring herself a generous new 
glass of Rayas. 
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"I think three weeks after I had visited you in your town flat, last summer." 

"But, but... all this happened... I mean to say, you didn't even inform us that 
you were SO bad." 

"Listen, Sheila, I told you both in clear words. But, believe me, it is not 
possible to understand what somebody feels or goes through when being in a 
crisis. You can't even understand it yourself. That's the drfinition of a crisis. I'm 
sorry; I shouldn't have bothered you that day." 

"But. . . how long were you in the intensive care?" 

"0 h, only a day or so, but I stayed in the hospital for five days." 

"Well, that's a long time when considering today's pressures for efficiency," 
Sheila mumbled with some food in her mouth. "And then... You started to see 
G ill?' she queried. 

"Y es, first she visited me regularly in the hospital. Later I invited her to my 
place. We had repeatedly a cup of tea - or whole pots of it, when I come to think 
of it. We got along so well that she liked to move in with me at Manor's Green. 
She's been with me now for a few months, and it's getting better all the time." 

"So she fits to you somehow?' Sheila pried. 

"Y es, it's difficult to explain. I still don't know what it is. Just like you and 
Mikey here," Pierce explained. 

After a short period of eating Pierce asked: "What is this Nurse Sheepy stuff? 
N ever heard of it." 

"Oh, some nick- name I suddenly used when Sheila had put a bandage on my 
foot. It was on this first weekend in Muirkirk 20 years ago. The sheep dog, D igger, 
bit me in the ankle and dragged us both from a large limestone in the middle of 
the field, when we were. . . uhm. . . kissing each other." 

"Oh? Why did the dog do that?" 

"Digger was all I had for affection for a long time," Sheila said, "He must have 
had a jealous nature. It was a bit of a surprise, really." 

There was suddenly a short, meditative silence. 

"Were you lonely, Mom," Lizzy asked, "before you met dad?" 

"Y es, I think so. When you are approaching thirty and yet haven't found a guy, 
it can be a bit lonesome. Luckily, I had my own pastimes. The violin and the sheep 
and so, and I managed to keep myself in a good condition. It helped a lot." 

Pierce suddenly started humming a small impromptu: 
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"Little Nurse Sheepy... 
lying in thesheppy... 

wasn't very happy... " 

"Pierce! Will you behave yourself at the dinner table?!!" Sheila shouted, poking 
with her elbow in his ribs. Pierce shrieked to the side, unveiling a naughty smile. 
Then he turned to Michael saying: "I would consider it a bit denigrating to use 
such a term, Mikey, nurse SHEEPY... Blimey!" 

"I must admit I was a bit ashamed... " 

"Well, I think I had been also a bit tactless on the occasion," Sheila sighed, 
blinking an eye at Michael. 


6 

Dinner was soon finished and Lizzy and Jeremy went to their rooms. Michael 
decided to listen to the radio shortly, hoping to catch up anything about the 
Rumsfeld affair. He just caught the weather forecast at the end, in which good 
weather was announced with a steady northern breeze. ‘N ice to go out sailing,' he 
rejoiced in his mind. Then Sheila called him to order. 

"Could you help me out with the dishes please?" she asked, "so that I can get 
the annex in order." 

"Yes, Dear," Michael said. 

Then Pierce came into the kitchen and said: "I will be giving a small concert again. 
Mainly for Mikey here, but you should listen too." 

"Oh, but of course," Sheila said, "Well be playing also together again, I hope?" 
Sheila begged. 

"Y es, yes, of course." 

"D o you mind if I wash the dishes, while you play?" Michael asked. 

"No, of course not, Mikey. Y ou have to do your duties, I suppose," Pierce said, 
sipping the last bit of Rayas from his glass. 

Then he had taken place at the Bliithner piano and started to thump out the 
rumbling octaves that opened Beethoven's 7 th Sonata in D major. Sheila had 
decided to he herself down on the sofa and give it a good hearing. Soon the 
clattering of cups and saucers in the kitchen had stopped, and Michael came to 
stand beside Pierce to watch his playing. He noticed Pierce had indeed gained a lot 
in technique, but also in his force of expression. Michael also sat down and closed 
his eyes. 'G osh, he has actually studied my favourite sonata,' he thought. In the second 
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part, Pierce was able to suspend time, playing very softly, as if it came from a 
distance, but not at all with any sorrowful undertone. It was all so well-phrased, 
craving towards the end, and then it broke off in silent meditation. The poetical 
M enuetto flowed like the river Ayr, as Sheila used to say with anything that flowed. 
Michael could see the golf balls again on the bottom, and tried to recall John 
Armstrong's liveliness, his wisdom and his impulsiveness. He really hadn't had 
much time to get to know his father-in-law, and certainly not as well as he had 
wanted to. Now he'd been away for nearly 17 years, but his spirit was still with 
Michael as if he'd gone yesterday. The hesitating last part, with phrases that broke 
off all the time, like a play of question and answer, gave the impression of opening 
a gate to better times. 

When the recital had ended, the red evening sun had started shining in. Michael 
tapped Pierce on the shoulder and said: "Congratulations, Pierce, you've really 
done it!" 

"Y es, isn't it an extraordinary piece of work?" Pierce smiled. 

Sheila hugged Pierce and said: "Thank you. It was great. Y ou've exceeded 
yourself again, Pierce. I'll go and see to your room now." She was clearly brooding 
on something, both men noticed. Michael and Pierce then attended to the dishes 
together. 

"There is something with Sheila, isn't there?" Pierce queried. 

"Yes, she's been a bit touchy. I wonder what it is. I'm afraid I might have 
offended her a bit." 

"0 h?" Pierce said. 

"I somehow became a bit suspicious about you both." 

"What?" said Pierce with a stupefied expression on his face. 

"Well, I had this fleeting thought that you both might be a bit too close." 

"Well, well, I say! For my part, it's purely Platonic, as far as I can see. She is not 
really my type, you know." 

"Oh, nice to know. Although I'm not particularly put off by the term Platonic.'" 

"I think I know what you're getting at," Pierce said. 

"I'm really very sorry. Please except my apologies... also about this stupid joke 
I made in the summer." Michael said. 

"Apologies accepted, and let's keep the matter for closed then," Pierce said. 
After some drying of plates, he continued: "I think Sheila is just bored of her work 
and wants a change. N ot much more than that." 

"Let's hope so," Michael said. 

Dishes were soon ready and Sheila asked Pierce upstairs to inspect his room. 
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"Michael! Will you dump this PC and these drums of paint somewhere in the 
garage, please? They're badly in the way," Sheila yelled from above. 

"Y es, dear!" Michael shouted back. He roamed upstairs, and brought all the old 
stuff from the annex to the garage. His head was already much better, and he was 
really in the mood for a new concert by Sheila and Pierce. During the clearing of 
the guest room, Sheila had found her violin case, and after opening it, found that 
the e-string had snapped, and that the tuning pegs were badly jammed. After 
getting the instrument repaired and tuned, they went through a few short pieces of 
Sibelius and Kreisler, but then Sheila decided to put Lizzy to bed. Jerry was 
absorbed in his programming exercises from school. 

Michael proposed to go to the 'Prancing Pony 1 to have some more good wine. At 
half past ten, they descended the stairs into the spacious cellar. 

"How on earth did you come up with this kind of cellar for your house, 
Michael?' Pierce snooped. 

"I made it up from all the old stuff I found round here. There were all these 
old barrels and bottles, old benches and so, all covered with muck, and I thought 
if I use all the left-over boat varnish, it would look somewhat like an old, middle- 
aged pub. The leaded windows are original, and only needed cleaning. The sign is 
still missing above the tap." 

"Oh, this could be a nice task for Gill," Pierce enthused. "She is good at 
painting and knows about heraldics." 

"Oh, swell, Piercy! Apart from the windows, it is still a bit boat- like here, so a 
colourful sign on the wall - and outside too - would give it the final touch," 
Michael said. 

Then he took a splendid bottle of Haut-Medoc from the wine store and some 
large wineglasses from an old cupboard that was repaired and thickly varnished. 
After opening the bottle, he said: "Let it stand for 15 minutes. Then it's good." 

After a while, Pierce said to Sheila: "Mikey and I have the notion you're 
worked up about something. Can you tell us what it is?" 

"I'm not sure where to start," Sheila said. 

"I thought it might have something to do with your father and the Lockerbie 
affair," Michael said. 

"Or with conditions at your work," Pierce appended. 

"Maybe you're both right, yes. The Lockerbie crash is now already more than 
16 years behind us, but there are sometimes events or situations that trigger these 
bad feelings again. T oday it was this pile of naked, humiliated Iraqi's shown on 
television in that prison over there. Somehow it made me remember dad again, 
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and the way he was mutilated. These memories are coming back always. And I've 
really grown wary of these politicians, who never take responsibility for anything. 
Twist the truth even when it stares in their eyes. When I'd seen the news, I just 
said to Helen that I'll be off a bit earlier." 

"Was John not in Lockerbie visiting his friend, Andy?" Pierce asked. 

"Y es. They were having a walk after drinking a few ales in the pub... and they 
were not even close to the main site of the crash. Oh... if dad only would have 
been drilled two meters into the ground on the spot were the wings had come 
down. But it had to be this stupid, stupid, small piece of metal that blew half of his 
head away. And then Andy, who was a few steps behind him, was left completely 
unhurt." 

"And you had to identify him?" Pierce asked. 

"Y es, because Madeleine was visiting her sister in France and Jim was all the 
way in America I had to identify dad just before Christmas... oh... in that stupid, 
stupid hospital... 'D'you needa cup-a-tea Missis?’ the nurse had lisped just after I'd 
seen him. 'B etter give me an empty buck et,' I said." 

"These nurses had a pressure job that day, so I wouldn't blame them too 
much," Pierce mumbled. 

"I suppose so, but at that time I wasn't in an understanding mood. After a 
while, we got all these difficulties in convincing the authorities that John had really 
died as a result of the crash. 'H e was a bit of a distant victim, M issus,' some high bloke 
of the Dumfries police said. 'W ell, that depends on which part of him wdre talking about, 
doesn't it? 0 ne part of his head was considerably doser to the crash site than the rest of hi m!!’ I 
must have yelled. Those country police officers, FBI-men, and CIA-men crawling 
everywhere around the place, and asking me what actually hit him. Luckily, Andy 
was with me ail the time and he had the piece of fuselage at home and gave it to 
the police. G od! And then they were actually cross that he had touched it and kept 
it at his home!" Sheila took a gulp of breath and a sip of wine, and continued: 
" Still, I think father was lucky not to have witnessed how things further evolved in 
Britain, and in the world at large. First, this foot-and-mouth disease that put an 
end to ail our sheep and forced Jim to move to town and get a boring office job. 
And I'm pretty sure that the Lockerbie affaire, the war in Y ugoslavia, the slaughter 
in Ruanda and the WTC bombing in New Y ork would have tom down his faith in 
human civilisation altogether. He was so very sensitive to such things." 

"What about your mother? She moved back to France, didn't she?" Pierce 
asked. 
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"Yes, for mom living alone in Muirkirk had become quite an ordeal. She 
decided to move back to France after the compensation money had come in from 
Libya. But mother didn't take the ten million dollars. Y ou and Jim am makegood use 
of it,' she said. In the end it still took a lot of time to sell the farm and find a nice 
house in T oulon." 

"And it seems you still have your doubts about the case?" Pierce asked. 

"It was when Al-Megrahi appealed to the court for review of his case and when 
a prominent UN observer suddenly referred to 'a gross miscarriage of justice! that I 
started asking myself: 'Is anybody interested in knowing the truth? H as justice been done? 
A re wen those lawyers who took their share of the loot interested in k nowing the truth, or is this 
all some dirty game, of which we ALL are the victims? A nd who is playing this game?’ So, I 
decided to keep the money on the bank and we'll give it away someday to some 
REAL vic tim s." 

" Hmm. . . already Plato wrote that money is useful when justice is useless," said 
Pierce. "There is not such a thing as absolute truth or absolute justice. We can 
only try to approximate it." 

"Well, we see right now how justice is approximated in the trial of Milosevic. 
It's a jumble!!!" Sheila agitated, "And will they ever get these other perpetrators 
behind bars. Soon Serbia will be an E U member and these scoundrels are still on 
the run!" 

"Maybe it would be wise to put the telly in the gym on another channel," 
Michael said, "Always when I drop in there is this CNN news on or Euronews. I 
think you will only get depressed, with your experience." 

"I have tried it, but the customers always switch back to the news, and I think 
you are lately more depressed than I," she sighed. 

Pierce shrugged his shoulders and said: "Returning to the money: I suppose 
you're doing the right thing, keeping it in the bank and all, but then you seem to 
manage quite well without such a load of money anyway." 

"We should be grateful for ail we have," Michael said. 

"Gratitude is quite OK, Mickey, but if it becomes an attitude it starts to work 
like a thick carpet under which you brush away your problems, and then - one day 
- you will badly slip and fall with your nose in ail the muck," Pierce preached. 

" Sure! I suppose we can't avoid our fate, but when it comes we can show it our 
FIST!" Sheila added. 

"Let's drink to that!" Pierce said. 

For a while, they enjoyed the wine. Then Michael asked: "So you felt a bit 
lonely before I came into the picture - back in 19857' 
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"Y es, I was a bit unfocussed, unsure what to do. The bad thing was that I just 
had started some very new type of work at Uromed. With a director I couldn't 
stand. This Alex Sands was a real moron. I think he had an eye on me. Always 
watching me over the shoulder and telling me what to do. Giving me piles of 
reading too. Of course he got quite a shock when he found out about me and 
Michael during the Glasgow Polymer Symposium. I had quite a row with him in 
the hotel. How strange it may seem, he reproached Michael first - said that he was 
a newcomer, who had been working in a pub for two years, interrupted his studies 
twice and had no publications. He had actually been checking up on him. I 
pointed out that Michael was a very dedicated person, who was genuinely 
enthusiastic about his work, and knew how to get results. I promptly gave my 
opinion that he couldn't treat people like robots. Then I got fired... there... on the 
spot. For all the wrong reasons, of course, I knew... I calmed myself down first. I 
said to myself: Y ou were right. H e was wrong. A nd at some point in his life hds going to 
regret what he has done.' When Michael took me out to dinner, I already felt much 
relieved, after dinner even pleased. Michael was again making silly jokes." 

After a sip of wine, Michael said: "The next morning I was less in the mood for 
jokes, when Sands started ringing my boss. I saw myself already going back to the 
pub in Bournemouth. He was rather angry in the beginning, but after some 
explanation he backed me up." 

"Yes, you were lucky with your boss," Sheila said, "He has always been very 
understanding and supportive." 

"It was a pity you lost your job, because of me... " 

"Well, as you know, I had this notion of working in a fitness centre already for 
a long time. It appealed to me, and it was a very positive stroke of chance that 
shortly after my dismissal there was a whole gym for sale in the centre of Bristol. 
When I got the tip from Michael, I came straight away! Since then I've always 
been at my favourite spot." 

"Have you always been such a sportswoman, Sheila?" Pierce asked. 

"Sure, you have to take care of yourself! You can't build a strong mind on a 
weak body. Y ou've seen it yourself now, haven't you?" 

"Sublime!" Pierce laughed, "Isn't she, Mikey?" 

Michael chuckled. 

" So, what do you think of Michael's mysterious dreams, Sheila?" 

"I can't make much of it, but you play some role in them," Sheila said. "What 
did you actually do in those college years together?' 

"Made bombs and rockets," Michael said. 
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"I also played the piano then... sort of... " 

"Phil said I should watch my step, that I'm in some sort of danger," Michael 
said. 

"I don't think so. I think you are just a bit depressed. The only thing I don't 
understand is why," said Sheila. 

"I have the feeling that I'm a flying wheel in an engine that runs too fast, but 
the car isn't going anywhere. And if I may say so: You have seen also strange 
dreams, and you never actually revealed them to me," Michael frowned in Sheila's 
direction. 

"Oh, I don't know. Not really so important I would say." 

"Let us be the judge of that," Pierce interjected. 

Sheila sighed. "I've repeatedly seen this ominous dream. In the end even dad 
came in the picture and I decided to write it down on paper." 

"So, please, tell us. We want to know," Pierce urged. 

"If I tell it quickly then... The dream all started in this huge restaurant. It was 
filled with tables and people. They were all eating, and they were all Chinese! 
There was this warm and damp atmosphere, and I couldn't get anything to eat. I 
walked through the huge space out of the backdoor down some stairs. When I had 
walked on a little, I saw that the kitchen was on fire and I started running away, 
but then some soldier stopped me and he requested that I should strip all my 
clothes. I felt very helpless, and I had to put my clothes in a large oil barrel where 
there was a fire burning. All my clothes got burned. In the end, I also had to put 
my shoes in the fire. I asked: "Also my shoes?", but the soldier was unmoved. He 
pointed to the barrel and slightly raised his machine gun. I threw in my shoes too, 
and walked away." 

"Well... That's worth some thought!" Pierce said. 

"That wasn't all," Sheila said, and she urged on. "After that I was walking into 
a desert, and into the sunshine. It got awfully hot and I felt I was parched. Luckily 
a town in the middle of the desert appeared. I came to a stand at a green wall. 
N othing more could be seen as sand as far as the horizon, and then this green, 
high wall. I started to walk around it and at a certain point an iron gate came in 
sight. It was heavy and impressive. It was decorated with bronze flowers and it 
had three round signs of brass forged on the iron fence in a triangle pointing 
down. The lower sign was the Earth, and the upper signs were the sun and the 
moon. There was some sort of fire in the gate. When I stepped towards it, the gate 
opened out of itself and I stepped into a splendid garden. In the middle, there was 
a house, a mansion, a typical thatched-roof house, a bit like Manor's G reen. There 
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was a beautiful and ancient oak tree and I stepped close to the trunk in the 
shadow. High upwards were the soothing green leaves, but around the trunk 
spiralled a huge snake downwards, towards me. Surprisingly, it had a woman's 
head. I got frightened and I stepped away... " 

"Ningishzida... " Pierce murmured. 

"What?" Sheila asked. 

"A Sumerian tree spirit, G ill mentioned," said Pierce. 

"Anyhow," Sheila continued, "I backed out and stepped further down the 
lawn. I walked along a large water basin with a three-fold fountain and arrived at a 
second tree. This one was quite unlike any tree I'd ever seen - more a construction 
out of aluminium, highly branched, very cool and firm. At the end of ail branches 
hung a little label, a paper tag, and when I inspected one of them there were little 
sentences written on it, or just one word... Just a moment, I'll get my notes... " 

Sheila had risen from her bench and ran out of the cellar. After a short while, 
she had returned with a little notebook. Then she continued her resume: "0 n one 
it read: Pedestal: support of a column, statue or vase, also support of the ego. On another I 
read: hetaerae a prostitute of noble dass, but also a vindictive woman of great (harm... Then 
yet on another it read: TheT riple Muse: The Holy Trinity of M editation, Memory and 
Song, daughters of the Triple White Goddess, once seated in Pieria, then moved to Mount 
H dim. 

"So, this tree was some sort of encyclopaedia?" Pierce asked. 

"Yes, something like the Tree of Knowledge," Sheila said. "But when I had 
read these labels another huge snake came slithering down from this tree as well. I 
shook back because it was an awful sight. The snake was a skeleton, only a spinal 
chord and a skull as a head. It made a rattling and hissing sound, and I slowly 
backed out. When I stepped onto the lawn out of the shadow of the tree, I saw in 
a distance a man sitting in the garden on a bench below a blue sunshade. The 
sunshade had signs of celestial bodies painted all over it: the sun, the moon, many 
stars, and Saturn. The moon and the sun had serious-looking faces in them, the 
sun a man's face and the moon a woman's face, similarly as with the signs on the 
iron fence. The man was reading a book. I could only see his back, but when I 
came closer I realised it was dad. Still, he didn't turn, and I could only see the 
book he was reading. It was an old, handwritten manuscript with thick yellow 
pages full of drawings and symbols. Very much like the alchemy books he had at 
home. The queer thing was that he was chained with his ankles to the post of the 
sunshade. More I can't recall." 

"Well, there's a riddle," Pierce mumbled. "At least he seems to be in paradise!" 
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"I surely hope so," Sheila said, pouring herself a new glass of precious Medoc. 

"It feels more like the Rosary of the Philosophers, and that he was tied up there," 
said Michael. "I don't know, Sheila, but I have the impression your father had a 
restless soul. He was brooding over something. Was he perhaps a bit bored in 
Muirkirk?" 

"He had always been in a stable and cheerful mood before. But then he'd had 
this accident during one of his walks on the moor. It was in the summer of 1988. 
He'd got trapped in a hunting snare with both his ankles and had been taken in 
hospital. After that event he was sometimes prey to fits of depression. When I 
asked about it, he said 'Oh just oarrying my Little Burdens of Paradise." 

"Do you have any clues what these burdens could have been? Surely, the 
parental worries should have been over by then. Y ou had already moved out, and 
Jim was handling the farm full time," Michael remarked. 

"I think it was because he couldn't play the organ anymore after his accident 
on the moor. It took away his main hobby at that time. He was reading a lot and 
writing some thesis, but he never revealed to me what it was." 

"John's hobbies were quite unconventional for a sheep farmer. He was so 
preoccupied with religious and mystical subjects, and having those very blunt 
opinions, about scientists, for instance. How come?" Michael asked. 

"I asked mother once, but she also didn't know precisely. She said it likely had 
something to do with his childhood, or his ancestry. John was from a long line of 
Midland clergymen, and from his mother's side there was a clear inclination to the 
esoteric. 0 ne of his great-grandmothers was even a well-known clairvoyant. Still, I 
think it was mainly because he'd had a lot of trouble with his father, who was a 
certain type of Presbyterian. They used to call him ‘Prester John'. He always had this 
inner urge to oppose him, particularly after Mathew - his twin brother - had left. 
So, father joined the Episcopalians, just to tease him." 

"John had a twin brother?" Pierce asked. 

"Y es, dad was always a bit lachrymose about his brother Mathew, who had left 
home abruptly after a quarrel with his father. He had so much hoped to see him 
again, but after all those years he hadn't returned." 

"So... what was the quarrel about?" Michael asked. 

"Mathew had been seeing a girl in town. She was a Catholic, and his father 
didn't approve of it." 

"0 nly because of her religion?" Michael gazed. 

"Mainly that, yes, and because she was a simple hairdresser, and played 
indecent music." 
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"What music was that?' Pierce asked. 

"Ragtime, I think." 

Pierce gave a shattering laugh and said: "Well, that's what I call nowadays old- 
fashioned music." 

"So, I suppose this Mathew could still be living somewhere?" 

"In the autumn of 1988 dad said to me: 'I think my brother Mathew isn't dead. I 
would fed it when he would die' Anyhow, at my father's home, Mathew was a taboo 
subject, and in Muirkirk dad had very seldom spoken about him. It was only after 
his accident that he had started to give some more information about his brother. 
Mathew had studied archaeology, a subject my father and he had talked about 
invariably." 

"So your father's excavation hobby was inspired more or less by his brother?' 
Pierce asked. 

"Y es, but most of the digging was done by our sheep dog. D ad had trained 
him. And it was more than a hobby: We got a decent income out of all those 
objects that Digger found." 

"Oh, Gosh, how curious... " Pierce said. 

"Well... John was also a big spender. Madeleine once complained about it to 
me. All these priceless stamps and alchemy books," Michael groaned, "Apart from 
the ones we have here, where did they all go?" 

"Dad had written in his will, that certain books should go to Andy. He had 
specified them very precisely, and it even included a book he had given as a 
birthday present to mom." 

"Oh... that's odd... " Michael mumbled. 

"The most peculiar thing was that after his death his precious English stamp 
collection couldn't be found. This was all rather discomforting, because we really 
needed money at that time. Father got a huge tax bill just before his death, and the 
books and the stamp collection could have covered it. Luckily, the tax officials 
withdrew the bill." 

There was a silent moment, three minds reflecting and staring in their glasses, 
where small amounts of red mystery remained. 

"The strangest thing was that his diary had disappeared too," Sheila said. 

"There is something fishy about John's death, isn't there?" Michael queried, 
"I've always had this notion he had something to do with the masons. Think 
about this march from Sibelius' Masonic ritual music, which he wanted to play 
with all force on our wedding." 
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"I think it was more because of Sibelius than because of freemasonry, as you 
know," Sheila said. 

"Y eah... he always got dithyrambic about Sibelius... D on't have to remind me 
of that!" 

" Still, I had similar suspicions. Right after the wedding I asked dad if he was 
with the freemasons, and he answered he wasn't. And he wouldn't lie to ME about 
such a thing." 

"Yes... but there was also Andy's odd ritual on John's funeral," Michael said, 
"Hadn't he thrown a white rose on the coffin?" 

"Yes, I think so... " 

"T he masons do that you know. ..Do you remember what he said?' 

"Something like: 'May the Rose of Sharon bloom on your sepulchre . After that, he had 
thrown a rather large golden coin on the coffin with the words: 'A tok en from your 
friend, for the entry to the Royal W adding.' The coin had the symbol of a half moon," 
Sheila recited. 

"How peculiar, this is not Masonic practice at all," said Pierce. 

"When mother asked Andy what all this ritual was about - mentioning that 
John's grave could hardly be called a sepulchre - he said that he was only fulfilling 
an old promise to his friend." 

Michael stared in his glass. "Do you know where Andy is nowadays?" he asked. 

"No, nobody seems to know. Mum and I haven't been in touch with him, and 
he hasn't been in contact with us either... I should say that mother didn't like him 
all that much." 

"Andy was with John in a concert in Leeds, shortly before the Lockerbie 
crash," Pierce said. 

"Really?! D o you remember the date?' 

"Uhm, I'm pretty sure it was the weekend before the crash... Saturday 
evening." 

"I've never heard of that," Sheila said with a deep wrinkle of surprise on her 
forehead. 

"I forgot about it until recently," said Pierce, shrugging his shoulders. 

"The only thing I can remember from that weekend was that Madeleine was in 
France with her sister, and Jim was in California. Father called me on Saturday 
evening, saying that he'd had this terrible tax bill. He had been calling to his lawyer 
friend about it. Surely he couldn't have been all the way in Leeds at the same 
time," Sheila said. 

"Well, that's odd indeed," Pierce said. 
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"Are you really sure about it... having seen them both?" Sheila asked. 

"Oh yes, absolutely, they were talking very lively to each other all through the 
intermission. I didn't want to bother them, because I was just a distant 
acquaintance." 

"Do you - by chance - remember the name of the pianist?" Michael asked. 

"Maria Gutmann. She must have been a pupil of Edna lies. I think that this 
book I gave you may have been hers." 

"What book?" Sheila pried. 

"Pierce wants me to read a book, written by Nicolas Medtner," Michael 
explained to Sheila. 

After a short silence, Michael changed the subject saying: "Little by little I feel 
that the years in the pub in Bournemouth weren't all that bad." 

"Maybe you are changing too, maybe you have been too long at the same 
place," Pierce said. 

"That's what Phil said - that I've changed," Michael confirmed. 

"Hard work tutors people, I've sometimes heard," Pierce said, "You've got 
tired and it put you in a mood for change, maybe even completely 
subconsciously. . . Surely you've all been renovating industriously, I see!" 

"Sure, Piercy boy, not only the house, also the E mily. Maybe we could have a 
look at it tomorrow. Like the house completely refurbished after three generations 
of neglect!" 

"I say, why did you call this cellar The Prancing Pony?" Pierce asked. 

"0 h all this revival of T olkien's epos in the cinema got me the idea. For me The 
Prancing Pony stands as a symbol of unusual things happening in unusual times." 

"I could agree with you, if you wouldn't speak in riddles," Pierce grumbled. 

"The main riddle is: what is the ring like today. We don't know what to look 
for," Michael continued. "This whole millennium has started with the most 
gruesome things, and... " 

"I'm lately getting a bit more worried about the decadent trends that are 
pervading our own quarters. All these banal movies and computer games, the 
heavy metal pop groups. G osh, it is spreading everywhere! Can we speak anymore 
of a Western Civilisation, I wonder." Pierce interjected. 

"Well, Pierce, surely not everything is bad... " Michael commented. 

"I suppose so... most things are but matters of taste, but some trends in 
popular culture nowadays are just bluntly barbarian." 

" Such as?" Michael mumbled 
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"Well... if I start with Tolkien's Ring cycle, which you so revere, 
Mike... They've made quite a mess of that in the cinema With all this sly 
propaganda of West against E ast. That's what the world really needs nowadays!" 

"I suppose the movies are a bit infected with the fashion of this time... I 
agree, but there were some good scenes in it." 

"I suppose there are always good scenes in any movie, but what about the 
purpose of Tolkien's book?" 

"Well, Pierce, aren't you driving it all a bit too far now?" said Michael. 

"In the end Gollum was not pushed by Frodo into the lava of Mount Doom, 
but he just tripped, when he was in the loom of getting his ring back. It was a 
stupid accident!" 

"They made a small variation, Pierce," Michael hushed. 

"A rather big variation to me, Mikey! And... some of the forces of Sauron 
look pretty Persian to me. Not something that the people in the Middle East 
would appreciate, I think... Many American movies are full of sly war 
propaganda." 

"I've heard that the Ring Cycle has caused a boom in the sword and dagger 
industry. D on't you think it's good that at least some crafty blacksmiths have a 
lucrative job again?" Michael agitated. 

"But - good heavens - Mikey, are you teasing me?!! Look at what they sell 
nowadays in the shops. All these decadent music, movies and computer games. Is 
this something we have to infuse our teenagers with nowadays, with such crap? 
Now, one of those computer games they have been designing in Edinburgh is 
even banned in various countries. After all that happened in the Second World 
War... I think it's a bloody DISGRA CE !" Pierce exclaimed. 

"Calm down, Pierce!" Michael pressed. 

"Calm down? I just wonder what these movies will look like after ten years or 
so. All these so-called civilised people watching the latest trends in butchery on the 
telly, the PC and in the cinema. The endless murder mysteries, the Chain Saw 
M assacres, the H anibals, Rambos and Kill Bills... How will this END ?!" 

"Now that you have bought this computer for Jerry, I demand you also watch 
that he doesn't play these revolting games too," Sheila said to Michael. 

"I think he's more interested in learning MatLab and displaying fractals, and by 
now he's old and wise enough to know what is good or bad for him," Michael 
said. 

"I hope you're right," Sheila sighed. 
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"Sometimes the future looks a bit frightening to us parents, I agree, but I recall 
your father strongly believed that we are approaching a new stage in civilisation. A 
new renaissance, a new unity." 

"Ah, and are we seeing that all around us at the moment?" Pierce asked. 

"Globalisation it's called!" Michael said. 

Now Pierce started to run exceedingly hot. "But, Michael!! There is presently a 
degradation of values everywhere! Corruption and crime rates are rising! The 
prisons are full. Politicians talk, and talk, and talk, but look what happens all around 
us... This whole sloppy society of us is getting increasingly blase... D'you know 
what I think?... I think... " and Pierce started to wag his forefinger forebodingly at 
this point, "we are slowly getting ready for Einstein's Fourth World War - you 
know: the one that's fought with clubs and stones." 

"I fully agree," Sheila said, "This incident at Abu G hraib - 1 tell you - it's a sign 
on the wall. These Americans are so convinced they're right that they think they 
can do with their opponents anything they want... To hell with the Geneva 
Convention... In the end, they will even make flimsy jokes or spectacular movies 
about it... " 

"But Abu G hraib was only an isolated incident!" Michael expostulated. 

"Mikey! I assure you, it is the tip of the iceberg. Not for long we will hear of 
many more incidents like that. Such is war," said Pierce. 

"But we haven't fought the T bird W orld W ar yet. . . " Michael yelled. 

"Ever heard of the global war against terrorism'? Sounds much like a Third 
World War to me!" Pierce shouted back. 

"Well, I suppose you make a point there." Michael said, staring down in his 
wine glass. 

"I still find it rather bizarre that the Americans withdrew from the Kyoto 
agreement, saying that it will wreck the U S economy, but still they seem to have 
ZILLION S of dollars for wars in Afghanistan and Iraq," Sheila said. 

"Well, I wouldn't like to be in the shoes of Rumsfeld and Bush. Something 
had to be done about those El Quaida barbarians," Michael opposed. 

Sheila asked: "And where is all this money coming from?! Surely, not the 
American tax payer." 

"Oil money, I think. Maybe gold. The gold price has been booming. Still... I 
remember John was not at all that pessimistic. Maybe we are getting closer to a 
new order, who knows. I think he may have had a point - despite of his naivety." 

"But Mike! Father wasn't naive!" Sheila exclaimed with indignation. "He was 
the first to realise that the Chernobyl accident could have far-reaching 
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consequences. He mentioned the downfall of the Soviet Union far before it 
actually happened," Sheila rebuked. 

"Maybe I should say he was a bit supanst/tious." 

"You are superstitious too... and I... It's a hobby we share," Sheila said. 

"Things really don't look all that well... World unification is clearly not in sight 
at present. In Iraq we saw the dawn of civilisation, and soon we're going to see 
twilight of civilisation there too," Pierce sighed. 

"And let's put an end to the discussion with that!" Michael said resolutely. 
Sheila and Pierce were backing each other up in a conversation in which he ran 
out of fuel. He didn't have anything new to add. He was uncertain. 

"OK, maybe a good idea... " Sheila said. 

There was a sudden silence. Pierce was a bit nervous. His glass was shaking. He 
finished the last drops of red gold. 

Then Sheila said: "May I propose something: Couldn't we all go and listen to 
The Gothic Symphony on Sunday?" 

"Maybe a good idea," Michael said, "and maybe we can go out sailing next 
week? I just heard on the news it's going to be splendid weather: rather warm with 
a nice sea breeze. Nice for a sailing trip." 

"That would be very nice, Michael," Pierce said. 

"Would G ill be able to join, Pierce?" Michael asked. 

"Hmm... I think so, yes... Getting her to a concert is no problem, but getting 
her on a yacht, that might be more difficult: she has no sea legs, you see... " Pierce 
said. 

"Well, let's drink to Gill's sea legs then!" Michael said. 

"CHEERS!!" they all roared. 
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5 . 

From the Diary of John Armstrong 

(Interludium Primum) 

Saturday 10 th of August 1985 

M adeleine is off to the Provence, and will be spending the whole month 
with her sister. So, I write my dairy for solace. I just returned from 
Connie's place. Already the sixth night I've been at her side, strength 
having diminished every day, and now being so weak that I'm afraid she won't 
hold out much more than a few days. 

We listened to a few pieces of organ music by Buxtehude. Connie told me that 
Buxtehude had initiated Bach into the Rosicrucian Order - in those days a very 
secretive, heretic fraternity. The proceedings had taken extra time and Bach had 
exceeded his leave from Amstadt with the result that he got badly reproached for 
it. Then he had all this new inspiration and got criticized for playing too long! 
After that - when having taken into account the complaint - he was scorned for 
playing too short! 

Connie told me in a weak voice that she had seen visions of her father and 
mother coming to greet her, and she had seen a seraph standing between them, 
holding her winged hands on their shoulders. Connie whispered: T ou won't ever be 
able to imagine what a seraph looks like. They portray angels as illuminated creatures with two 
wings, but she was completely surrounded by an aura of blue rays of light. The wings waved like 
curtains all around her.' When I remarked that this is hardly talk one would expect 
from a former physics teacher, she smiled and said: 'It was as if the seraph was hanging 
in a force-field, the curtains forming some k ind of projection from higher dimensions into our three 
dimensional world.' I nodded with a smile, and Connie smiled graciously back. But 
she could hardly speak and I decided to leave her to the nurse. 

Still, I feel so sorry for her. Ned is already so much absent due to his 
indispensable sales assignments, and now that his wife is so weak, he has taken 
refuge more and more in the pub. He could have learned something profound if 
he would have been more at his wife's bedside. I hope he will have the courage to 
be there when she takes her leave, but I'm afraid he's the kind of person that can't 
take the strain. Maybe, one day, I might speak to him about her seraph and her 
interpretations of time-space, and her idea's about Buxtehude and Shostakovich. 
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Our new acquaintance - Michael Willmore - sent me a copy of 'The Glass Bead 
G ame f straight after he had returned to Bristol. I've read the book in one week, and 
read some parts of it to Connie. Strange that I've not stumbled on it earlier. I can 
imagine why - as a consequence of our discussion on the green - Michael wanted 
me to read it. Maybe I made a bit of a C astalian impression? I think that Michael is 
a modest, clever guy, who definitively has an eye on my daughter!! Sheila, 
however, has been silent and works hard at Uromed. Now she's hardly at home 
anymore... 

Although Hesse wasn't all that clear in describing the Glass Bead Game in 
more detail - the only great disappointment of the book! - it fired an old notion 
Andy had once presented about a possible link between chess and the I Ching. 
Andy had devised some years ago a system of marking each field on the 
chessboard with a hexagram. When a piece is moved this invariably results in the 
change of one sign in another, and the moving lines can then be read from the 
Chinese text and interpreted. In this fashion, we've played some lengthy games in 
which we, in addition to thinking about the moves itself, also had to decipher the 
meaning of the - one or more - moving lines that came up with it. In the end, it 
gave us a little touch of the feeling the brilliant minds of Castalia must have had, 
when they were occupied with their legendary game. Unfortunately, the oracles 
that came out were pretty negative. According to Andy, the balance of power in 
the world would change within twenty years so drastically that there is a risk of a 
third world war. According to him, it will all start with the eruption of a volcano in 
Russia. 

I think the secondary importance of all knowledge has been keenly illustrated 
in the poem 'A D ream' - for me the best part of the book. It made me wonder 
about monastic life. I must admit it holds some attraction to me. Would it be - 
despite of all that happened - my father's influence? Of course, this may all be 
escapist thinking along the line: "A 1 least I'll be able to read all my cherished old books 
without further obligations to the family." Surely, in a monastery there is as much work 
to do as on the farm, but it is not unattractive to be part of a self-providing 
community... The downfall of the reformed church and the prevalence of the 
Roman Catholic Church in the ages to come, as anticipated in the book, also feel 
fair enough to me, certainly after the whole row I had with the Episcopalians. 
However, I'm not ready to turn to the Catholics yet. The Anglican Church is the 
end point for me, I think... . 
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I firmly agree with Hesse's view of modem tim es being the A geoftheFeuilleton - 
for which you can easily read the dominion of the popular media - and he even 
didn't know about the television yet, that cunning instrument mind manipulation! 
All the same, I still use my term - the post-G othicA gs - to characterise this fleeting 
period in human civilisation, which is so over-indulgent in mythmaking. As the 
G othic Age was mostly concerned with eradicating myth from human civilisation - 
mainly by the clergy - mythmaking has become a very popular and profitable 
business nowadays. Of course, it arose as a reaction against the dogmatism and 
cruelty of the Gothic Age, and - as always - resulted in overcompensation. Soon, 
however, the A ge of the Feuilleton will literally mn out of fuel, and a new order will 
arise. I give it not more than fifty odd years. I also have the impression that the 
new era will be firmly matriarchal. In his book, Hesse almost makes it feel like 
civilisation falling back on an older form of society, an almost Victorian one. 

It is a shame to see where all this uncontrolled reproduction of original Art has 
lead us. Music too has been absorbed in a dispersion process, in which the original 
spirit or aura has been robbed very frequently. The best example is Sibelius, to 
whom so many 'isms' have done him - and his art - so much harm. But he wasn't 
the only one. Did artistic civilisation really stop somewhere with the Italian 
renaissance - the time before Handel - as Hesse suggests in his book? It nearly 
coincides with the notions of George Sand, through her figure of Consueflo, so 
devoted to Scarlatti, Pergolesi, Palestrina, and - last but not least - Nicola Antonio 
Porpora!!! Surely, in addition to the Italian Renaissance I equally appreciate the 
renaissance in Germany in the 18 th and 19 th century. And to be sure: there have 
always been artists who produced boring mbbish in any stage of civilisation. Still, 
it was never so abundantly poured out over the public as today!!! 

As we look again at music, indeed, at some point there was a breakdown, as 
Constant Lambert suggested in his M usic H o! and so many other writers of the 
time. And... did Wagner not aptly describe and explain this whole process of 
decline of the Western civilisation in the Ring Cycle? Connie has argued that 
Western Music came to its end with the mysterious 15 th symphony of 
Shostakovich, for which she provided some good arguments. (The symphony 
quotes motives from other composers that flank the end of the Italian and 
German renaissance, including a quote from one of his own symphonies... In the 
end the clock ticks ominously in the form of a question mark... ) I keep the critical 
moment of decline at the death of Sibelius. Sibelius lost his inspiration somehow 
between the two World Wars. It was likely caused by his artistic conscience and 
the effect of misuse and misclassification of his music. It resulted in 'A wall of 
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Silence' around his villa, Ainola. He wanted to remain out of shooting distance and 
occupy himself more with his growing family. And why were they always wailing 
about The silence of Jdrvenpdd? Has Sbelius not written enough? Surely, over a 
hundred voluminous opus numbers and a nearly equal amount of manuscripts can 
be called a life's work. Was he not entitled to a pension too, like anybody else who 
feels he needs it? And then the quality of his work! In every form - be it song, 
symphony, symphonic poem, piano miniature, chamber music, choral work, organ 
music - he made a carefully polished piece with a 'spark '. In the end he decided to 
withdraw, like Prospero. Some people say he couldn't keep up with the 
uncontrolled dispersion of musical ideas in the outer world, but it was clear that 
Sibelius followed these developments with the greatest interest - via the radio and 
his abundant influx of visitors - and he even didn't fail to appreciate Jazz. He 
unfailingly gave new modem composers his full support. 

I believe that all processes that try to impose constraints on Art - particularly 
music - are signs of cultural decline. The German and Russian music was clearly 
made subordinate to politics. As late as 1948 Russian music life nearly received its 
final blow by the intrigues of Stalin, who put some prominent composers on the 
black list - and he put a composer to do the dirty work for him. Stalin, like Hitler, 
was a coward. Still now, the pendulum has been swinging to the other side: now 
we have computers making music, flies shitting on notepaper, piano strings are 
mutilated by blunt chain saws. W HE RE 'S THE BE E F ?!! I ask as a simple farmer! 

Connie complimented me with turning to the Anglican mantra, and congratulated 
me with the organ playing in the Parish Church. She asked me if I could play on 
her funeral service Buxtehude's 'M it Fried und Freud idi fahr dahin'. She gave me the 
music and I promised to study on it. Yesterday, however, I've been getting further 
acquainted with Sibelius' Masonic Ritual Music (also as a little consolation during 
these lonesome days). Opus 113 was originally written for the harmonium of the 
Helsinki Lodge, but it was published - in revised form - as late as 1947 in America! 
Luckily, it's doable for amateurs like me. I got copies of the manuscript from the 
Sibelius expert in Finland, Erik- with- the-long- complicated- name, and they had 
been laying on top of the piano a bit too long. I learned from Erik's accompanying 
note that Sibelius had entered the Helsinki Lodge at the time he was struggling 
with his last two symphonies. It seems he was a freemason by invitation, and to 
some extent he was truly interested in Masonic symbolism. This is not surprising 
when one considers that symbolists - like Maeterlinck and Bocklin - were highly 
esteemed in that time, and that Sibelius received lots of ideas from some of them, 
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Ernst Josephson in particular. In Finland they've been a bit silent about his 
masonry (would it be Lutheran prejudice?) and Erik has not written about it in his 
huge encyclopaedic work on the composer. Shll, despite the fact that Sibelius 
remained a member of the lodge throughout his life, he only rarely frequented the 
services. 

When playing through the manuscript, I got the notion that Sibelius must have 
been familiar with the French organ style. It brings to mind the third part of 
Widor's 5 th organ symphony, and Vieme's fantasy piece 'Sur leRhin' (a pinnacle of 
Gothic music!). Sibelius organ style - of course - has less of the elaborateness of 
Widor and Vieme, but there is that undiminished element of Song and - above all 
- a profound sense of fraternity. So it seems that also this music serves its purpose 
perfectly. 

This business with Alex Sands had the unpleasant, but logical, result of me being 
dismissed from St Mark's Lodge. Surely their objections to me having pressed 
Alex in the way I did, was fully grounded. I had to admit to the Royal Arch that I 
had misused my abilities and position, and had sinned against the rules of the 
fraternity. Still, I defended myself, saying that I didn't mean to and that I was fully 
convinced that Sheila was the best candidate for the post at Uromed. Leighton 
grinned a bit. 'Of course, I wouldn't have protested too mud] about leaning on a brother to do a 
small favour - it isn't so uncommon - but these mind-reading and suggestive practises sin most 
profoundly against the rules of our brotherhood. A nd as you should know by now: the objective 
doesn't anoint the means. Basically, you have your heart at the right plats, and - for a common 
farmer - have an unusual knowledge of scientific and esoteric subjects, but you are too impulsive, 
and you get oarried away too easily. So maybe it is better for you to join some Theosophioal or 
G nosticsoaety." 

Damn! Already for the second time I got expelled from a cherished spiritual 
institution. The Episcopalians kicked me out because I'd become critical and had 
joined the freemasons. Now I can leave the lodge because of my rash behaviour. 
Pity that also the masons weren't interested in open discussion about 
philosophical matters. All this dogma should be the starting point and not the end 
point. 

And I know all there is to know about these G nostic Soaeties around here. 
They're gatherings of frauds - so I told Leighton when I left. Wouldn't have 
expected that Andy's friend from elementary school, who was always drawing 
these fantastic creatures - chimerical, androgynic and the like - could become such 
a sadistic piece of scum! Andy has told me everything about it. Studying 
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microbiology at Strathclyde, and boiling toads and adders alive in a cauldron in his 
flat in Mauchline - God forbid! Andy said he wouldn't visit him anymore, but it 
seems he can't easily get rid of him. Now D icky McG regor is in some sort of 
occult society and wants Andy to join him. Maybe I should do something about it. 
T ell him the truth, scare him away. 

Most clairvoyants are frauds too, and I'll never be selling myself as one for 
sure. (By Jove! Take the case of Rosemary Brown... with her tenth and eleventh 
symphony of Beethoven and her instructions from Liszt... A PPA L LING l ) Still, a 
certain type of clairvoyance really exists - lucid thinking and lucid dreams - and 
most people could develop it, if they would do a bit of training. 

Now Andy has informed me that his uncle Jonathan has sold his estate on 
Madeira to a wealthy wine merchant and his uncle is presently in a nursing home 
in Glasgow. Thus, we have even less opportunity to go to this magnificent 
mansion on the Ponta da Cruz, of which he had always related so much. Now 
Andy has even less chance of getting a vineyard on Madeira. Will he ever get into 
the wine business, I wonder. N ot an easy matter in Britain. N ow Andy will sell his 
flat in Muirkirk and will move to a larger place on the outskirts of Lockerbie, 
because his uncle gave him a pretty sum. 

Sunday 18 th of December 1988 

It is a weekend of many surprises, happy and unpleasant ones. T o start with the 
bad news: it seems I have to cough up income tax on all the artefacts that I've 
acquired for the Glasgow Geological Museum. It amounts to the stunning amount 
of thirty five thousand pounds!!! Is this perhaps half of all the earnings I've got out 
of D igger's excavations and out of my dealings in natura over the past ten years? (If 
the latter can be measured in money???) I could never pay such a sum without 
going bankrupt. So, yesterday evening I took up the phone, and informed my 
lawyer- friend Leigh McCloughran, asking for a line of action. "D on't pay. First, send 
them a note about the nature of the ex motions. Say that you don't have to pay tax on items that 
are brought to you by a sheep dog. It'll gvethem something to think about. They won't bdieve it, 
but it gives us time to mak e a better defence." 0 K We'll wait and see!! After a little walk, 
I called Sheila and told her about the bill. G osh, I seem to miss her, now that 
Madeleine is off again to Aix-en Provence and Jim is off on holiday with his 
fiancee all the way to California! Now I have to spend even Christmas alone! 

Have been listening to the news on the radio. There are great changes coming 
up in the Soviet Union. I think the Chernobyl disaster may have had a conclusive 
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role in this. (Was this the 'volamo eruption' envisaged by Andy three years ago?!!) 
Through this event, the political leaders in the USSR suddenly realised that the 
Paradise of Nuclear Energy has its poisonous snakes too, and that there are great 
deficiencies in getting the Pravda to the right place at the right time! It surely gives 
a strong impulse to Gorbachev's Glasnost and Perestroika policy. I think it's clear 
where ail this will lead too: the collapse of the Soviet Union. No doubt a great 
victory for democracy! 

But is it Democracy or Technocracy nowadays? I dare say, living in a 
technocratic age isn't easy either. Here in the EEC everybody will soon be sinking 
away in a swamp of contradictory knowledge, fuzzy legislation and nitwit 
bureaucracy. And where is the unity, the strength of resolution before the bigger 
issues? No, we can forget it. They concern themselves with teasing the population 
with directives about the name of butter packages! For a farmer in these weary 
regions the device of technocracy is coming down unremittingly. Soon we have 
evolved from the welfare society into the directive society. Soon, we will enter the 
custodial society, and - in the end - we'll be back to a new form of dictatorship. In 
the meantime, nobody pays a dime for our cherished Scottish wool anymore. T o 
get your stuff sold you have to be a marketing expert. Good stuff doesn't sell itself 
anymore. Imported wool is cheaper, and where does it all come from? India, New 
Zealand, Australia...? Nowadays it's easier to work as a scientist than as a farmer. 
At least Michael seems to manage very well. But what will it be in twenty-five 
years from now? Maybe there will be famines again, because we care more about 
gadgets, and have forgotten all about how to grow our own food! 

Luckily, I have D igger to bring in all these archaeological treasures, so that I 
won't be anymore solely dependent on the sheep farming. Together with 
Madeleine as a dressmaker we seem to manage. But... this bill! Is it going to 
destroy us? 

Now I'm enjoying my walks again, and so does Digger. (He dug up a very strange 
spear head today. I wonder from which era it is and what it is worth.) My ankles 
are cured after half a year of agony. There are bad scars on my ankles and heels, 
and they won't leave, but they give no trouble anymore on my walks. My mind, 
however, is not cured. McGregor is a genuine Satanist now. I have clearly 
underestimated him, and my interventions had had no effect. He just highjacked 
me in the middle of Airds Moss with a whole bunch of lunatics and carried me off 
to their so-called T emple in Mauchline. I still see nightmares of this horrible crypt, 
and their ghastly ritual. My ankles clenched and aching, my head pumping and 
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getting terribly dizzy. Just after the gang had left me hanging upside down in the 
crypt, I took this terrible decision: to cut myself loose, at the risk of loosing both 
feet, and dying. A better alternative to 'hanging around' I couldn't find. I took 
hold of that nearby lying blade and cut myself loose. After five minutes of agony, I 
could just make my way to hospital, which was - thank G od! - very near. I made 
my way stumbling inside and after that I only remember waking up with a nurse 
feeling my pulse, and Madeleine standing behind her. McGregor has heard of my 
recovery and has moved out of Mauchline, so Andy told me. (Afraid that I will 
give him in?) I hope he's gone far away, because - I'm shy to admit it - he's the 
only person that I have learnt to fear. And I think Andy feels the same way. 

But then at lunch Andy rang and told me he'd been in Leeds to a piano recital. It 
was yesterday evening, and in the intermission he had stumbled on my brother 
Mathew!!! First, he addressed him saying: "H dlo John, didn't k now you were here tool!" 
Then he had answered: "I'm not John! I’m Mathew!" Andy had said that he 
resembled a friend of his like two drops of water, and had asked for his full name. 
"In E ngland I've been k nown as M athew A rmstrong," he'd said, "but in G reeoe I’m oalled 
M atheos V iglis." After some further enquiry about his date and place of birth, Andy 
had introduced himself, and explained that he was the best friend of his twin 
brother John. Mathew had been positively surprised, and said that he had come to 
G lasgow for some archaeological research and had taken the weekend off to look 
for friends and family in Birmingham, after a long time of absence. He was also 
searching for his former love: Anna- Sophia Gutmann. After strolling through 
Birmingham for a while, he hadn't been able to find anybody at the old familiar 
addresses. Then he'd seen a pamphlet in the centre of Birmingham that listed 
Maria G utmann's series of recitals, and he had come to the Leeds recital to find 
out if the pianist could be somehow related to his former girlfriend. After the 
concert he'd become pretty convinced she must have been, because she had 
played the Cleopatra Rag as an encore. It was particularly the Cleopatra Rag that 
Anna- Sophia had played for him all those years ago. Now he wasn't sure what to 
do. In the end, he had decided he didn't want to disturb a lady pianist about the 
vague past. Then he had asked about me, where I was living and so on. Andy had 
informed him elaborately of the common facts of my life, and then Andy had 
proposed to have a meeting as soon as possible. After the concert, Mathew had 
returned to G lasgow. 
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By Jove! I still remember the day Mathew left as if it were yesterday! This terrible 
argument and the resulting disarray at home. Father shouting that he would never 
consent having Catholics in the family. "Over my dead body! The]/ re sinners who buy off 
their sins, and go on sinning. Playing Jazz music! Sitting in bars! Smoking cigars and dancing! 
A nd then her mother: a common hairdresser, for heaven's sake!" - "Y ou conceited little man," 
Mathew had said in the end, "E ven you have learned nothing from the war. Still thinking 
you’re an 'U bermensch’. L ook where it has brought us! T ypes lik e you will a/entually plunge us 
into the Third W orld W ar!!" Mathew had gone upstairs, packed a little bag, and when 
he came down, he had given me and mother a suffocating hug. Then he had 
slammed the door. He was gone, and I felt so ashamed and guilty. I thought he 
had left forever, but now it seems I will see my dear brother again after all those 
years of bitter separation, and we will convene at Andy's place in Lockerbie next 
Wednesday! 
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PART II 


Bacchic Song 

Why has the voice of gaiety been silenced? 

Sound forth, ye bacchanal refrains! 

Long live the tender maidens 
and the young women that loved us! 

Refdl the goblet! 

Onto the resounding bottom 
into the thick wine 
throw the sacred rings! 

Let us raise the glasses 
and clink them all at once! 

Long live the Muses, 
long live reason! 

Burn, o thou sacred sun! As this lamp fades away 
before the clear rise of dawn, 

So false wisdom flickers and dies down 
before the immortal sun of the mind. 

Long live the sun, may darkness disappear! 

Alexander Pushkin 
( tr. Alfred J. Swan ) 
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The Sistrum 
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6 . 

N o More Fear of Flying 

(Allegro abandonamente) 

THAT'S WHERE THIS COUNTRY IS HEADED - IT IS HEADED 
TOWARD OVERSIMPLIFICATION. YOU WANT TO SEE A PRESIDENT 
OF THE FUTURE? TURN ON ANY TELEVISION ON ANY SUNDAY 
MORNING - FIND ONE OF THESE HOLY ROLLERS: THAT'S HIM, 
THAT'S THE NEW MISTER PRESIDENT! AND DO YOU WANT TO SEE 
THE FUTURE OF ALL THOSE KIDS WHO ARE GOING TO FALL IN 
THE CRACKS OF THIS GREAT, BIG. SLOPPY SOCIETY OF OURS? I 
JUST MET HIM: HE’S A TALL, SKINNY, FIFTEEN-YEAR-OLD BOY 
CALLED "DICK". HE’S PRETTY SCARY. WHAT'S WRONG WITH HIM 
IS NOT UNLIKE WHAT'S WRONG WITH THE TV EVANGELIST - OUR 
FUTURE PRESIDENT. WHAT'S WRONG WITH BOTH OF THEM IS 
THAT THEY'RE SO SURE THEY'RE RIGHT! THAT’S PRETTY SCARY - 
THE FUTURE, I THINK, IS PRETTY SCARY. 


Owen Meany (John Irving, anno 1989 ) 


1 

O n a temperate, drizzly morning at the end of May Michael was 
industriously packing for Madeira As he had followed the weather reports 
at the destination quite closely, he deliberated to take only very little outfit 
with him. He was very keen on not forgetting his swimming trousers, because he 
heard that there were many attractive swimming places around the rocky coast of 
the small, elusive island somewhere in the Atlantic. He was thinking of floating 
around in ail peace and quiet after the conference for the rest of the week. He had 
booked a very cheap flight, and he hadn't even bothered to reserve a hotel. "Y ou 
really need a break," Hartford had said. Unfortunately, it had not been possible for 
the rest of his family to come along. Sheila had been a bit morose. She had not 
been able to get things arranged at her work, and the school had given notice that 
they weren't all too enthusiastic about sending their pupils off to holiday during 
school time, and Jerry still had one final exam. So, they had relented to let Michael 
go off on his professional missions first, and considered returning to Madeira for 
holiday later in the summer. Michael had been busy arranging his trip already 
weeks before. He'd got a grand opportunity to give a review talk on thrombogenic 
polymers on the second day of the conference, substituting for a lecturer that had 
cancelled his presentation. Then he had received his instructions for the evaluation 
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meeting in the frame of the BioSwiJt action from Hartford. He had read the 
proposal and the E U guidelines extra carefully, and there was going to be plenty of 
work in Madeira - still lots of other papers to read. It was particularly a new IP- 
proposal that he had to referee with the ominous project acronym BloodQuest. 
Although it sounded a bit ill omened, the title covered the contents very well. 
Thus, Michael decided to put his teeth in it like a vampire already a week earlier. 
With a sturdy pile of EU-papers stuffed in his small suitcase with the laptop he 
had still a little space for a small blue booklet that Pierce had forced upon him: 
T he Muse and the Fashion’ by Nicolas Karlovich Medtner. When he went down with 
his two small pieces of luggage, Sheila was there with the children eating breakfast. 
It was seven 'o clock. 

"Not having any breakfast?" Sheila asked. 

"No, I'll get plenty of stuff on the plane. My stomach is a bit upset right now. I 
also didn't sleep all too well." 

" Still nervous of flying?' Sheila queried. 

"Y es, that must be it, and then this distance and the exoticness of the location. 
All a bit awkward, but 111 be 0 K, I think. I've taken my tablets with me." 

"I still don't understand. Y ou have the best of sea-legs, but flying is still an 
ordeal. And now you've not even booked a hotel yet." 

"Well, the Marriot was full, so I'll try another place. I'll sort it out when I come 
there." 

"Unheard, really, somebody going to a conference, and not having booked a 
hotel beforehand." 

"It's my problem, and I'll manage." 

"Sure you will. By the way, I have been thinking... Maybe we all could sail to 
Madeira with the Emily!" 

"But. . . that will take us at least two months!!. . . are you sure?" 

"Of course! What have you been renovating for the whole year? Surely we 
should weight the anchor and hoist the sails properly now, shouldn't we?' 

" G osh, I have to think about that a bit. It needs preparation, you know. G oing 
so far... " 

"I guess so... but you promised me just before we got married. You 
remember?' 

"0 h, yes, I couldn't back out on such a promise, could I?" 

"No, you couldn't! At least we wouldn't need a hotel then. We can stay on the 
boat." 

"That's true... So the renovation starts from the last week of July?" 
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"Y es, I just got notice from the renovator that they'll start in week 31. Being 
bored of renovation work it'll be the perfect time for us to escape." 

"OK. But, as I said, it looks to me more like two months. Luckily I've pleniy of 
holiday left," he said thinking: "If I just managein the summer to get this fibrinogen project 
finished..." Then he asked: "I still wonder why you always try to save money!" 

"0 h, I think I can ley my hands on some extra money." 

"But we have all the money in the world!" 

"I don't think it's our money. We discussed about it already so many times." 

Michael sighed, shook his head and said: "It's your money and I really don't 
have anything to say about it. So, do with it whatever you like." 

"I think 1 11 sell the damned place in autumn," Sheila said. 

"You... what?" 

"After the renovation I '11 sell the place, and start farming again." 

Michael wasn't sure he heard correctly: "Y ou mean you are selling the fitness 
centre, and go back to... " 

"Sheep farming, exactly... We could get the centre sold for about three 
hundred thousand pounds, you know. A pretty sum. And foot-and-mouth is over, 
so . . . I thought we can make a fresh start." 

"Blimey, and you say that just before I leave. Couldn't we talk about it?" 

"Nothing to talk about. I've thought about it a lot and made up my mind." 

"Well, I say. . . I suppose you must have it your way then," he said. 

Sheila gave him a big hug. "G ive me a call when you have arrived, and in which 
hotel you are," she said. Then she gave him a long, intensive kiss. Michael hugged 
Jeremy, gave Lizzy a kiss on each cheek, and then stepped out of the door. A taxi 
was waiting and he disappeared in a wink of an eye. 

In the taxi Michael started recollecting Pierce's extended visit a month earlier. 
After listening to Brian's G othic Symphony on Sunday, they had successfully pulled 
off their first trip with the renovated schooner, and Gerald had come over from 
Brighton to give them a hand. They had decided to make sail for the Isles of Stilly 
again. Initially, for G ill, who indeed had no sea legs, the trip had been a bit rough. 
However, after a few fits of seasickness, she had recovered and had managed to 
keep herself amused. She even put half a bottle of Rayas in the chilli con mrne on 
one particularly capricious evening, which likely made it the most expensive dish 
of its sort ever served. After having revisited T resco and the Abbey G ardens, they 
had turned back, and on the last evening at sea, Pierce had astounded the 
members of the expedition at dinner by appearing as Blackbeard, with all the 
creepy paraphernalia, and displaying particularly disgusting manners at the dining 
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table. On that occasion, the store of sublime Rayas of 1983 had been severely 
depleted: there were only two bottles left. G erald and Michael, as helmsman and 
captain, had been refraining from alcohol, but it seemed that Gill, Sheila and 
Pierce were in the best of spirits - in both meanings of the word. 

Michael remembered the much more risky trip with the Emily when he moved 
in September 1985 to Bristol. Sheila was out of work, but was in a cheerful mood, 
because she had just signed the papers to buy an old fitness centre in Bristol. She 
had joined the crew that consisted of Michael's brother Gerald, his father, 
Vincent, and his mother, Mary. After packing all his old stuff from his parent's 
home in Southampton and from his rented room in Bournemouth, Michael made 
sail with the whole party for Penzance, where they had stayed for a couple of days. 
Then upon leaving Penzance, they were caught up in a strong northern gale, and 
were forced to set course for the Isles of Stilly. One of the masts had broken 
down in the storm, and repairs had to be made. Surely, Sheila, who had been 
looking forward to an adventurous trip in the spirit of the Onedin Line for 
months, got an overflowing share of adventure. When they finally docked at the 
Old Grimsby Harbour on the Isle of Tresco, they needed to stay for three extra 
days there, making all the required repairs before they could set sail for Bristol. 
Luckily, they had received plenty of assistance from the local people. The forced 
encounter with the small group of islands was, however, a great surprise even to 
Michael. On one particularly beautiful evening, when they had been sitting at the 
sand beach of Pentle Bay, Michael had said to Sheila: "Still finding sailing so 
romantic?" 

"More than romantic, I would say invigorating!" 

"It was only a small outing." 

"I hope well make a larger expedition, someday," she had sighed. 

"I'll be happy to oblige. Why don't we make it a 'life's expedition']" he said - on 
impulse. 

Sheila looked at him first with a questioning eye, but then with a small sparkle 
of determination said: "Do you think my feeble sea legs would hold out?" 

"I think your legs should stand a bit more if you intend to be at the head of a 
fitness centre. All these hunks pumping iron, and then at the end of each working 
day dragging all these barbells back to their racks. Better get yourself in shape!" 

"If I promise to improve my legs, will you promise to take me out?" 

"That's a promise," he'd said. 

"Then I'm allyour's!" she'd said. 
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Hereafter followed a tasty portion of fish and chips. Michael now wondered if 
Sheila had always wanted to go to Madeira, because Andy - her father's friend - 
had mentioned it a few rimes. Did she think it would be even more beautiful, 
tropical, romantic, invigorating? Now she had decided to 'sell the damned place', 
and they would try to make a passage with the E mily ail the way to Madeira What 
the hack. It saves me the flying,' Michael opted. 

2 

It was going to be Bristol airport first, then Stansted, where he had to catch his 
flight to Funchal: a tourist-priced flight with a new Spanish company called A iro 
Codomice. The plane would make an intermediate landing in Madrid. Michael 
hoped it wouldn't be 'Q uail A ir' in both meanings of the word. It was, after all, a 
time in which many flying companies had tumbled or 'rearranged' their businesses. 
At Bristol airport his check-in was delayed by a thorough inspection of his goods. 
His nail scissors had to leave, and they had confiscated his old, precious shaving 
set too. There was no use protesting. He also had to take his laptop computer out 
of its case and even had to start it up. The tiny battery from his mobile phone was 
also thoroughly inspected. The flight from Bristol to Stansted was, however, very 
comfortable. No need for his air tablets. He even looked out of the window and 
enjoyed the English landscape. He'd never been so relaxed on board of a plane 
before. 

The few idle hours between flights were spent in the coffee shop reading about 
BIoodQ uest. When it was time to get onboard the plane to Funchal, Michael spotted 
an old acquaintance, Kees Verstraete, in the queue, who had worked a year for 
Inventura, now already five yeans ago. 

"Hello, Kees! Also going to the European Biomaterials Congress?" 

"0, hello Michael! Yes, indeed, have a poster at the EBMC. There are a few 
more chaps in the plane with the same destination. Everything all right in Bristol?" 

"Y es, we're doing all very well." 

When stepping through the corridor, Kees asked one of the stewardesses, 
Claudia, whether he could be seated next to Michael. She said there was ‘absolutel]/ 
no problem’. When the plane had taken off, Michael again wondered why his 
aerophobia had completely vanished. 

"Still with Inventura, I see" Kees started. 

"Y es," Michael nodded, "And you? Still working in the U S?" 
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"No, I've been back in Holland already for a year. I'm now at Groningen 
University, at the polymer department." 

" Still busy with artificial skin?" 

"Y es, we're now developing thin polymer foils for the treatment of burning 
injuries. Something that came out of that histamine polymer idea we had at 
Inventura five years ago." 

"Oh, great!" Michael said, "So it works? I thought the polymer structures I 
sketched for you at the coffee table were quite useless. Didn't you say so?" 

"Well, the idea wasn't bad, but we had to test a lot of copolymers to get them 
work." Michael thought: 'H avel missed an opportunity here?’ 

After take-off, Michael started reading in The Muse and the Fashion by Nicolas 
Medtner. Then suddenly Kees interrupted his reading and asked: "Is Hartford still 
around?' 

"Oh, sure, he's still in charge. We're a private R&D company nowadays." 

"Still in his habit of staring out of the window?" 

"Staring out of the window? How so?" 

"Once I was waiting out of his office and he was standing before the window 
staring outside. After ten minutes I knocked on the door, and he turned around. 
He said to me that I had to wait for five more minutes." 

"0 h? How queer." 

"Y eah, I actually asked what he was doing, and he said: "Thinking! I'm paid for 
it!" 

"Ah, yeah, that's Hartford all right... " Michael chuckled. "I'm afraid he's 
nowadays staring more and more at the W opsa's and the Inquaco's ... " 

"I suppose you mean to say that the red tape is also catching up with him... 
finally." 

"I think so. He actually sent me on this trip, because he has an audit of the EU 
this week. Ill be giving a review lecture on anti-coagulant polymers." 

"I've heard about the PE AVS in the US. It's getting pretty well-known." 

"Y es, it's used in nearly all stents and balloon catheters nowadays." 

"Is there already a large-scale producer for the polymer?' Kees queried. 

"Soon there will be, but presently we still make it ourselves. Hartford has done 
a lot of promotion work. In the meantime, I've embarked on many new projects 
and we're busy with various new, potential products." 

"What kind of work is that?" 

"Utilising the new epigenetic technologies in tissue repair." 
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"Oh, that is pretty cutting edge then. Is it not a bit risky? I mean, using all 
those RNA regulators in human therapy?" 

"Y es, presently we work with mice." 

"Ah, I see." 

After some further reading, the other stewardess, Gerda, had started 
distributing the meals. There was even a printed menu. Michael was surprised to 
find that there were quite gracious porcelain dishes and some particularly elegant, 
shining steel cutlery provided for the meal, even a very sharp jagged knife for 
dissection of the exquisite looking entrecote. When G erda came back along the 
corridor Michael said: "Sorry Missus, I find this all a bit confusing. Was it not of 
the utmost importance nowadays to prevent very sharp knifes from entering the 
plane. I could commit a murder with this one in no time." He held up the knife 
and looked at her with a gentle smile, as not to distress her. 

"Y eah, groovy knives and forks, aren't they?" 

"I've no real complaint of course, but I'm a bit annoyed they confiscated my 
nail scissors and my old, valuable shaving set. 0 bviously quite in vain." 

Kees chuckled and said: "Pretty nasty when we have to comply with the 
regulations and the airline company itself doesn't!" 

"Well, this meal was some sort of introductory offer from a new catering firm. 
We'll certainly give them a notice about the knives! Unfortunately, we can't just 
throw them out of the window, can we! Enjoy your meal!" she said and blinked an 
eye. 

After a while, Claudia had appeared and asked: "What would you gentlemen 
like to drink with your meal? I can recommend the 'Purple Rose’ sparkling red wine, 
a new product from Madeira." 

"0 ne bottle of that for me then," Michael said. 

"For me too!" Kees joined in. 

G erda took out two small bottles, and two neat champagne glasses. In the middle 
of their dinner, they raised a toast. 

"T o a good conference," Michael said. 

"T o a good conference too!" Kees said, and they clinked. 

Michael enjoyed the spicy taste of the wine. "Oh, this is good, something new: 
never had a dry red sparkling wine before," he said. 

"I neither. A pleasant surprise. I've been a bit annoyed, that nowadays so many 
pleasures of flying have been run down," Kees said, "It's really a pity you can't 
have a look in the cockpit anymore." 
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"Ah, yes. I suppose so. It reminds me of this joke of little George," Michael 
said. 

"Oh? How's that one?" Kees asked. 

"Let me think now," Michael said, "Ah Y es! 1 ittle G eorge went at an age of five on 
his first flight from L ondon to Paris with his parents. 'May I have a look at the oockpit?' he 
asked. 'Sure!' his mother said. Theoaptain was very well-humoured and asked: 'N ever been in a 
plane before?' - 'N of L ittle G eorge said. 'OK, in a plane you can go up and down in all sorts of 
ways. With a oar you oan only go left orricjht.' - 'Yes, I know that already!’ L ittle G eorge said, 
‘Can’t you show me something new?' - 'Sure,' the oaptain said, being a little offended, ‘W e oan 
also go in loops. W hen we go up all the time the plane turns upside down and goes down again, 
then up again and down again. Shall I show you?' - 'Please!' L ittle G eorge enthused. Then the 
captain made lots of loops in the air, and when he had resumed his normal oourse, he asked: 
'A nd? D id you fed anything new?' - T eahl' L ittle G eorge said, 'W hat was in my trousers a 
while ago, is now in my NE CK1' " 

Kees uttered a shattering laugh, and said: "Haven't heard that one yet." 

"Y eah, but I should mention that I've always hated flying. I have a bad form of 
aerophobia," Michael continued. 

"Oh, how unfortunate. I've always managed well myself, but I start feeling sick 
when there is even a small degree of turbulence," Kees said. Michael took some 
more wine. He looked at the small bottle. ’Purple Rose ' it read on the label. There 
was a picture of a purple rose placed on a golden, Orthodox cross. 

"Y our joke reminds me a bit of our famous Max T aileur," Kees said, "He was 
a Jewish comic who gave lots of one-man-shows in Amsterdam after the war. 
Whole evenings full of jokes about Sammy and Mosy." 

"Oh, how nice! Do you remember any?" Michael enquired. "Sure! 'Sammy one 
day said to M osy: 'G uess what happened to me the other day! I was sitting in the train and an 
inspector got in and looked at me as if I didn't have a ticket.’ - T errible! A nd... what did you 
do?’ Mosy asked. 7 looked bade as if I had a ticket, of oourse,’ Sarny said." 

Michael giggled and said: "These are NICE . Y ou have to tell me a few more." 

"But now it is your turn," Kees said gaily. 

When G erda came by, he beckoned her and said: "Please Missis, can we have a 
bit more of this ‘Purple Rose’? It is pretty good." 

"Also one more for me!" Michael said. 

Gerda blinked an eye and said: "You're welcome!" She returned to the pantry 
to fetch two small bottles of the sparkling wine. 

Michael returned to Kees saying: "These jokes we have about little G eorge are 
sometimes a bit cheap, but my late father-in-law was good at jokes. For instance, 
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this joke about a car accident: 'Four retired scientists, a mathematician, a physicist, a 
chemist and a psychologist, were sitting in the middle of town on a bench looking at the people 
and the traffic. The mathematician expounded on the geometrical aocuracy with which the new 
traffic square had been planned and how the traffic lights operated. "E verything is M athematics," 
he boasted. Suddenly they witnessed a minor oar aoddent, two oars colliding on one of the 
crossings. 'E verything is physics!’ the former physicist said wagging his forefinger. Then oneofthe 
cars oaught fire, and the drivers got out, looking very worried. One of them got hold of a fire 
extinguisher and started oovering the flames in foam. 'E verything is chemistry!!' the chemist said, 
with a louder voioe. But then the two drivers started fighting and the bystanders were desperately 
trying to pull them apart. F verything is psychology!!!' the psychologist yelled. Not much time 
passed and a polioe oar arrived, and the foes were carried off. A n elder woman - who had been 
standing behind the four men all thetime- shouted: F verythingisA UTH ORITY!!!!' " 

Kees chuckled, and said: "He was good, your father-in-law!!" 

Michael opened the new bottle of Purple Rose Gerda had brought, raised his 
glass, and said: "Y our turn!" 

"Maybe another old Jewish joke then," Kees said, also pouring himself another 
glass. " A protestant vioar, a catholic priest and a Jewish rabbi were one day talking about how 
they divided the money they got from the collection in church. A part was for themsdves and a 
part for "G od", which was the church or the mission. The vioar said: 7 always draw a straicfit 
line, and throw the money up. A II the money that falls at MY side of the line I keep for myself, 
and all the money that goes over, to the other side, I give to God.' T he priest said: 7 do w dually 
the same thing. I just draw a arde on the floor, throw the money up, and everything that falls 
within the arde is for G od, and that what falls outside the arde I keep for mysdf' Then the 
rabbi said: F or me it's even simpler: I just throw the money up. W hat G od wants he tak eth and 
the remainder that falls bade on the floor I keep for mysdf' ” Michael roared with laughter 
and poured himself again some wine. It was evidently going to be one of the best 
flights he'd ever had. When he inspected the bottle again, and he saw the nice 
purple rose on the label, he had to think of one of John's precious books. ‘The 
Rosy Cross. H as this something to do with theRosicruaans?' he wondered. On the label it 
read in small lettering: 'TheTModi Winery, Camara deL obos, annoMCMX CV '. 

Then he turned to Kees and asked: "Are there still good comedians in Holland 
nowadays?" 

"Sure. All these nice Jewish gags still surface so now and then in various guises, 
but now it's mostly about sex and politics. Unfortunately, our crown prince 
Alexander has been made the subject of some pretty tasteless jokes recently. Sorry 
to say, but it has all become a bit disrespectful and banal." 

"Well, I think we have our share of that in Britain too," Michael said. 
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"I suppose so, but I'm more fond of the British humour." 

"Conditions in Holland have been pretty restless. There was the Pim Fortuyn 
murder and then the Theo van Gogh assassination, and then there have been all 
these riots against the Islamic society." 

"Y es, it's a shame. Luckily it has already cooled down a bit." 

"Was Theo van G ogh not related to the painter Vincent van G ogh?" 

"Y es, he was the great-grandson of the brother of Vincent van G ogh, who was 
also called Theo van G ogh." 

"And he agitated strongly against the Islam, I read." 

"Not only Islam. He kicked at everything! He made rather tasteless movies 
about the assassination of Pim Fortuyn and about corruption in the Dutch 
G ovemment." 

"Maybe he was on the right trail... " 

"I suppose there is in every country some corruption. Maybe it is even rising; I 
don't know, but to make that kind of films about it. I know it is improper to speak 
bad about the dead, but Pim and Theo had a bad influence. They were agitators. 
But now that the worse is over, I expect we will soon witness discussion that is 
more constructive. These homicides and all this rioting is really the lowest point 
we could get to." 

"And that in such a peaceful country as Holland. Who would have expected 
such a thing... " 

"In the seventies we had a serious wave of terrorism, you know." 

"Oh? I don't seem to reme mb er." 

"It was the Moluccan question. G od! It was a mess!" 

"Oh? What was it all about?" 

"If I remember well, the Moluccan issue was the outcome of the independence 
of Indonesia after the second world war, when Holland was forced to retreat from 
its colony, the E ast Indies, under international pressure. In fact, the main source 
of pressure was the U S who threatened to retain the Marshall aid. In Indonesia 
there was, however, a colonial army - the K NIL - and their men remained loyal to 
the Dutch Crown. Soon after the independence of Indonesia, they formed a 
rebelling group, called the RMS. They resisted the inclusion in the new Indonesian 
republic and proclaimed the 'Republic of the South M oluccas', which should have been 
an independent country. However, they were defeated by the Indonesian forces, 
and this resulted in the escape of more than ten thousand KNIL soldiers, and they 
were taken up in the Netherlands with all their family members. In Holland the 
RMS soon formed a govemment-in-exile. However, there was a growing 
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frustration that the Dutch government had forgotten support for the RMS cause. 
This lead in the 70's to various attacks by Moluccan separatist groups. Two trains 
were hijacked, once there were a hundred hostages - mostly children - taken at a 
school. I think that the last action was in Assen where some seventy people were 
taken hostage inside a government building." 

"Hmm... I don't seem to remember anything of this. I didn't look the telly all 
that much at home. So how did it all end?" 

"Well, that's the question: will it ever end? In that time the RMS activists soon 
realised that their cause was pretty unrealistic. Holland couldn't be expected to 
intervene in the internal affairs of Indonesia, and certainly not as the result of 
pressure by separatists. I think that in the end it all had an opposite effect... But 
the RMS is still there, and I heard there are also militant groups in the South 
Moluccas." 

Kees took up his book and Michael continued reading Meddler's monograph 
for while, but then he became drowsy, after all the spicy wine, and soon he was 
having his siesta above the Pyrenees. 


3 

He was roused by Gerda when they were preparing for landing in Madrid, and he 
had to put his seat in an upright position, as always was required. Michael grabbed 
the blue hardcover book from the floor and fastened his seat belt. The stop in 
Madrid took a full hour and Michael stretched his legs a bit and read a great deal 
of Medtner's defence of the Foundations of the Art of M usic. A number of people had 
left the aeroplane, and at fifteen minutes before take-off, many new people came 
in. He also recognised Alex Sands, who took place in one of the front seats in the 
business class. His wild black hair was now very grey. T his is going to be an interesting 
meeting!,' he pondered. When the plane had taken off, Michael wondered again 
about the complete absence of his aerophobia. Kees was completely absorbed in 
his reading. 

Michael was trying to recollect his memories of John Armstrong, urged by 
Medtner's writings about T he Paradise of Art and the strange dream Sheila had seen 
of her father in the Garden of Eden, with the Tree of Life and the Tree of 
Knowledge and the two huge snakes. And then there was John, clenched with his 
ankles to a sunshade. Michael tried to recall the very first conversation he'd had 
with his father-in-law, now already so many years ago on the green at The C aims. 
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John had just placed a ball on the tee, and opened conversation saying: "So, 
you're a scientist, a man of reason, experiment and proof!" 

"Something like that," he'd said with an awkward grin. 

"I never liked scientists, but when Sheila joined the nitwits at Strathclyde a few 
years ago, I didn't like to stay behind. Then I got acquainted with a physics 
teacher, and my interest was kindled in quantum physics. So, I've bought a lot of 
books and frequently consulted my private teacher. On certain issues I've been 
wrong, it seems." Then he had swung his club, and the ball set off in the direction 
of the river Ayr. 

"0 h? 0 n what issues?" he had asked. 

"I always thought they tried to disprove the existence of God, but now it 
seems that - in the light of some recent theoretical clarifications - they've even 
given an eloquent description of Him, without realising it." 

"And I have been taught it was forbidden to make a model or image of G od." 

"Maybe I'm a bit of a sinner in this respect, but what's the use of even talking 
about G od if you don't have any mental image of him at all." 

"Hmm... I suppose you're right there. What model you have then?" 

"The only thing you have to do is to scrutinise the Alchemical, Theosophical 
and quantum physics literature a bit. Then use a little bit of imagination. Then you 
know. Everything falls in place, even astrology." 

"I'm sorry. I don't know anything about alchemy. To be fair, I wasn't all too 
good in theoretical chemistry either. And the implications of quantum physics I 
understand even less." 

"The primary matter is understanding. Or - in fact - our Emits to 
understanding. Even Einstein had problems understanding the implications of 
quantum mechanics, I've heard." 

"I've heard about that, yes." 

"They've been discovering a whole hoard of new elementary particles lately 
with those infernal accelerators, and just now they've come up with a very elegant 
- even musical - theory that I like very much." 

"Oh?" 

"String theory it's called. Y ou don't read the papers?" 

"No, I have been too busy." 

"Well, they've postulated that all elementary particles - like the quarks, the 
electron, the neutrino and all the others - could consist of very tiny resonating 
strings of energy - linear or circular. These can resonate like the string of a violin 
in many tones, the fundamental tone and its overtones. These strings are even 
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much smaller than the size of a quark - in fact so small that they can only be of 
theoretical interest... " Michael had swayed his club and, with his endless 
beginner's luck, the ball had hit the rock in the river Ayr. "Ah! Well done!!" John 
had enthused. Then he went on with his physics lecture. "The interesting thing is 
the following: in order to get the best fit, they had to increase the number of 
dimensions from the normal four we know to ten! One time dimension and nine 
space dimensions!" 

"Oh, how complicated," Michael had stammered. 

"In fact, there are three families of particles, and these are at very different 
energy levels. . . doesn't that ring a bell?' 

"Y ou mean the concept of G od as the T rinity." 

"Indeed, but also the three realms of consciousness: the material world, on the 
lowest level - the soul world, on an intermediate level - and the realm of the spirit, 
on the highest energy level." 

"Really 7' Michael had stammered. He hadn't expected to hear this from an 
Ayrshire farmer. 

"This string theory is, in fact, rather interesting, because it may prove that there 
are - after all - three parallel universes that coexist within each other." 

"Oh, that's awfully interesting!" Michael had to concede. 

"The alchemists portrayed these spheres in the three prime elements: salt for 
the material world, mercury for the soul world, and sulphur for the spiritual world, 
spheres of increasing energy." 

"I suppose you want to extend this also to God, by proposing he dwells in all 
three realms, while we can only dwell in one?" 

"Y es, the tri-unity: his earthly aspect is called the Son, his soul aspect he Holy 
Spirit, and this spiritual aspect is the Father. Surely, you can come up with that 
yourself." 

"Well, maybe I should read about that new theory a bit at home!" 

"It might prove useful. We may be on the brink of getting the theory of 
everything formulated, Einstein's dream. There are, however, two aspects these 
scientists seem to have forgotten." 

"And what might those be!" Michael had marvelled. 

"Non-local phenomena and consciousness." 

"I know about consciousness, but what the hell is a non-local phenomenon?" 

"A physical quantity - a sort of interaction between two bodies - that does not 
depend on the distance between them. An interaction that is instantaneous and is 
a remnant of an earlier close contact." 
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"Ah, I take it you refer to the quantum correlation between spin-states of 
electrons and other elementary particles emitted from the same source." 

"Indeed, something like that. Spin interactions, however, are measurable! You 
never heard of the E PR paradox?' 

"The what!?" 

"The Einstein-Podolski- Rosen paradox. A paper Einstein published together 
with Podolsky and Rosen in 1935, pertaining to the incompleteness of quantum 
theory, implying there must be hidden variables in nature." 

"Sony, I haven't read that paper." 

"The paper got a thorough treatment later by John Bell about non-local 
phenomena. There must be other variables in nature, which we haven't been able 
to discern, because we have no means of measuring them... yet! Democritus had 
some interesting thoughts about additional information in the elementary particles, 
that relate to our intelligence, soul life, and so, which he presented in his paper 
Physics and Mage. He was an important forerunner of the European Alchemists." 

John swung his club, and the ball set course towards this lonely stone in the 
middle of the river. He still hadn't been able to hit it. "Still, there is another reason 
why I like string theory: According to the Vedas, matter has always been seen as 
consisting of infinitesimal particles called 'bhutatmas' and they were considered to 
be the smallest units of consciousness. In Shaivism, also based on the Vedas, 
matter is made of 'tattvas' which were depicted as both units of consciousness and 
a lype of energy. In those ancient writings many layers of consciousness are 
portrayed, the most dense forms being matter. Now, with this new string theory 
we come very close to this. So, presently I confine myself to the study of non-local 
phenomena. You see: many perceive them, but only few are capable of 
interpreting them or controlling them." 

"Can you give me some examples of non-local phenomena, and how they 
work? It sounds a bit vague," Michael had asked. 

"Well, non-local phenomena are correlative interactions. They prevent things 
from happening, which otherwise - energetically and entropically - could happen. 
Some sort of exclusion principle. Consciousness and thought are non-local... and 
dreams. They work by modifying events through allowing and forbidding, through 
so-called selection rules." 

"Ah, are there any other important non-local phenomena you can mention?" 

"The most important one you should know!" John had uttered. 

"I'm sorry, I haven't the faintest idea" 

"LOVE !" he'd said sprightly. 
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Michael had then realised he was making a joke of the whole discussion only to 
let him know that he had pretty well noticed that he was after his daughter. 
Michael thought that John had - at least - never been afraid of flying high. 
Presently he wondered whether John could have been on the right track after all. 
They had embarked on the subject of Mind Games, and in the end Michael had 
promised to send John a fresh copy of The G lass Bead G ame. 

4 

Michael decided to address Kees again. They still had so much to fly. 

"So, you had a good ti m e in New Hampshire?' 

"Great time! It was a pity I couldn't get my contract extended, otherwise I 
could have settled there, but then I reconciled myself with the notion that it is not 
good to get stuck in one place. Life is more rewarding if you spend some time in 
various places of the world, and I have the opportunity for it, so... " 

"I suppose you are right. What do you intend to do after your stay in 
G roningen?" 

"Next year I'm off to Poland. I'll spend a few years in Warsaw, molecular 
modelling work for Fujitsu. I'm close to signing the contract," Kees said with a 
proud expression on his face. 

"Oh, great. Well, I wish you luck. I suppose you witnessed a lot of discussion 
about Afghanistan and Iraq over there?" asked Michael. 

"Yes, of course... It was the first time the Americans were attacked on the 
mainland. It was a terrible shock, of course. 0 ne forthright colleague in the lab 
said to me: W d re fucked when we do something about it, and we're fucked when we don't!' 
Soon after Bush said they were going to fight the new 'crusade!, and that it was 
going to take a long time." 

"It certainly reveals something about his type of Christianity," Michael 
murmured. 

"It has nothing to do with Christianity or Islam - it's all about PO WE R . In the 
beginning nearly everybody was shouting revenge, but now after all this treachery 
and manipulation of the public, the whole coalition may be forced to leave Iraq as 
a result of reversal of public opinion, and because they can't pay for it anymore." 
K ees continued. 

"The Americans are building a huge embassy in Baghdad and military bases 
everywhere in the country, so I don't expect they will draw out very soon," 
Michael answered. 
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"Hmm... D o you think they'll execute Sadam?" Kees asked. 

"I think so, yes. Unfortunately, his execution will serve no other purpose than 
getting him out of the way. Presently, I fear, it may even give further polarisation 
within the country, and increased risk of civil war." 

"They say Sadam at least took good care of the old cultural heritage of his 
country," Kees said. 

"Y es, I know. He has restored a lot... even rebuilt some sites, but at the same 
time museums have been continuously looted. Some professor in the U S said that 
it was done by an organised gang, and that the smuggling and destruction may 
have been going on for more than 10 years. During the invasion of Iraq also many 
old treasures have been severely damaged. Luckily the coalition has been able to 
protect some major sites against looters, like the archaeological museum in 
Bagdad." 

"I've also heard some rumours about that," Kees said. 

"About the looting I didn't know much, but I recently got updated by an old 
school pal, a lady archaeologist, who has followed the news about this for a long 
time. Looting has been a damn serious problem. She said that as much as 80,000 
clay tablets with cuneiform writing have been lost and - among many other things 
- a four thousand year old silver harp from the city of Ur. O ne particularly famous 
vase has been brought back in pieces in a plastic bag to the Baghdad museum." 

"Oh... how terrible, but I suppose it's good luck they returned it. They can 
always glue it back together again, can't they?" 

"I suppose you're sarcastic now... " Michael said with a frown on his brow. 

Kees displayed a naughty smile and said: "I suppose it's going to be difficult to 
trace all the stuff back." 

"Even in the case of unorganised looting it's easy to imagine how the chain 
goes: one hungry Iraqi steals an ancient statue from a museum and sells it to a 
friend for 10 bucks, so that he can buy some food. That friend sells it to some art 
collector for a hundred dollars. The art collector sells it to an auctioneer for ten 
thousand dollars and then the statue suddenly surfaces at Christie's or so, where it 
is sold for a hundred and seventy thousand dollars to a rich collector of ancient 
art. And that person can be anywhere." 

"Y eah, and I suppose this collector sells it sometime - in the distant future - 
back to the original museum for a neat profit again!" Kees added. 

"Quite likely... A typical case of this nature was the looting of the Coptic 
Cross of Lalibela from Ethiopia in 1997, which was recovered from a Belgian 
collector two years later. Luckily, there are in N orth Africa and the Middle E ast 
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still lots and lots of treasures lying under the desert sand untouched. My old 
school friend said that a mere five percent has actually been excavated in Iraq 
alone. She told me also that just around the time the American coalition started 
the war in Iraq a German expedition found the ancient city of Uruk. They even 
claimed to have found the tomb of Gilgamesh." Michael expounded. 

"Gilgamesh?" 

"Never heard of the 'E picofG ilgameshT 

"I'm sorry; I'm not as well-read in history as you are." 

"Well, Gilgamesh is maybe the oldest scripture that has ever been found. But 
it's more mythology than history." 

"0 h, I see." 

"The clay tablets describe the many gods and goddesses of Mesopotamian 
mythology and it formed the basis for much of the later G reek mythology." 

"Can you tell me a bit about it?" Kees enthused. 

"Sure. There were awfully many Sumerian gods and goddesses, and the only 
ones I can remember are: Anu, the God of Heaven, Ki, the goddess of the Earth, 
Enlil, the God of the Air, and Enki, the God of crafts, water, intelligence and 
creation. And Inanna, the goddess of love and war. She was also called Ishtar in 
Babylonia. 

"Love and War, represented by the same G od?" 

"Goddess! She was associated with many things: fertility, war, hunting, love, 
marriage, childbirth, fate, storm." 

Kees duly nodded. 

"There was also Ninhursag, the earth-mother goddess, also called "The Lady of 
the M ountain" . Her symbol was the omega, and she was according to some clay 
tablets involved in the creation of the human species, and some scholars have 
associated her with Eve of the Bible." 

Kees shook his head and said: "How complicated. There were lots of 
G oddesses, it seems." 

"Y eah, one of my former professors once made a careless joke about it. When 
he was asked whether he believed in God he answered: "No, but I do believe in 
G oddesses!" 

"Aha! The old devil!" Kees laughed. 

"Another highly interesting goddess was Ningishzida. She lived in the 
underworld, and was one of the ancestors of G ilgamesh. She was the patron of 
medicine, and her name was 'Mistress of the good treef. In Sumerian mythology, she 
was shown as a serpent with a human head. She can also be associated with the 
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Caduceus of Hermes, and some have even speculated that she could have been the 
serpent of paradise, which in the form of a staff has been first given to Adam, and 
then passed through ages down to Aaron." 

"Y ou mean the staff Aaron threw at the feet of the Pharaoh, which turned into 
a serpent?" 

"Indeed, and the bible tells us that Aaron's staff had powers of its own, and 
was not the same as the staff of Moses. It was handed further down all the way to 
King Solomon, and it was preserved in the Ark." 

"Aha, so it finally disappeared with the Ark7' 

"Nobody really knows. Some sources say Solomon took it from the Ark. There 
are various versions of what happened to it after the destruction of Solomon's 
temple, but it's clear the staff has disappeared." 

"OK... but what can you tell me about Gilgamesh!" 

"As the sources say, Gilgamesh was the fifth King in the first dynasty of Uruk, 
and must have lived around 2600 BC. He was described as two-thirds God and 
one-third human. The story - if I tell it very rudimentary - is about a ruler, who 
loses his best friend, Enkidu, after some dangerous expeditions. He falls into a 
depression and starts a quest for immortaliiy. The epic starts with a description of 
Uruk, a city with brick walls and heavy doors, built and governed by Gilgamesh. 
The people, however, are oppressed, because Gilgamesh rules with an iron hand, 
and misuses his power by sleeping indecently with many married women. So the 
people complain to the goddess Aruru, who then creates Enkidu, a savage, who 
starts to plague the shepherds on the fields. When one of the shepherds complains 
to Gilgamesh about Enkidu, he sends the haetara Shamshat to civilise Enkidu. 

"Haetara?' 

"A form of noble prostitute. By making love to Ekidu and giving him human 
food, she expels his bestiality, so it reads... In the end, Enkidu helps the 
shepherds and he guards their sheep. Later Shamshat and Enkidu leave the 
wilderness and come to Uruk to get married. But then, when Shamshat and 
E nkidu arrive in town, it so happens that G ilgamesh wants to sleep with Shamshat 
first. Enkidu resists him and they fight. In the end, Gilgamesh is forced to 
surrender. Hereafter, they pledge friendship and Enkidu is taken up in the King's 
family. Gilgamesh and Enkidu then set out together on various quests." 

"I think it's time for more wine!" Kees said jovially. 

"Definitively," Michael said. Gerdajust passed by and Michael stopped her 
saying: "We are slowly getting addicted to this wine, maybe we can still have 
another bottle?... Please?" 
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"OK !" G erda said. She went back to the pantry and came back with two small 
bottles. "Here you are, sirs," she said, with a slightly troubled expression on her 
face. 

"I can't tell all about Gilgamesh, but his first adventure into the dark forest - or 
Cedar Forrest - 1 have always found most enticing." 

"Hmm... A Cedar Forrest?" 

"Y es, I think it was in the Lebanon and Syria that in ancient times there was 
this huge primeval forest - 1 mean in reality, not in myth. In the epic of Gilgamesh 
it is described as the dwelling place of the Gods of Mesopotamia. It was guarded 
by a half-god Chumbaba, also much depicted as a demon. Still, I should mention 
that there are clear parallels with other myths that mention The L ady of the W ood 
being guarded by some form of demon or King." 

"I've heard about the legend of Diana Nemorensis," Kees said. "I once had an 
EU project meeting in Nemi, south of Rome, and the Italian host couldn't stop 
about it." 

"Do you know that the Scottish anthropologist James Frazer has written a 
twelve volume treatise about that particular legend?" 

" N o, no . . . twelve volumes?" 

"Y es, it's titled ‘The G olden Bou$i’. The legend of Diana was for him some sort 
of starting point into anthropological research. My father-in-law had a fair old 
copy of this book at his home in Muirkirk. Not that I've read all of it, but Frazer 
explains in it the backgrounds to the Sacrificial King or Queen. A very strong 
recurring motive in the mythology of many countries." 

"And I suppose also in the gospel." Kees said. 

"Of course, the most important variation for us! And the Alchemists and the 
Rosicrucians described their own versions too." 

"0 K, but let's return to Gilgamesh!" K ees said opening his little bottle. 

Michael recommenced his lecture. "So, we were in the Cedar Forest... 
According to the legend, the Cedar Forest had trees that were all virgin trees that 
had stood there from the beginning of creation. I personally believe that this cedar 
forest may have sprung up in the Lebanon around 15 000 BC after the last Ice 
Age, but not quite from the beginning of creation. So, the trees were very big and 
very old, and G ilgamesh has this ambitious idea of cutting down a few of them to 
bring tribute to the Gods, but also to use the precious wood for construction 
works in Uruk, most importantly for the town gate. So, Gilgamesh and Enkidu 
arrive in the forest after a perilous journey over seven mountain ridges, when they 
suddenly stumble on Chumbaba, who tries to scare them away. But it is of no 
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avail: in the end, with the help of various G ods, G ilgamesh is about to slay the 
demon. At this point, Chumbaba appeals to G ilgamesh to save his life. Enkidu, 
however, protests and forces G ilgamesh to put the creature down. In a later phase 
of the legend, they also slay the Bull of Heaven, and by these acts infuriate the 
G ods. They take their revenge on Enkidu, who dies as a result of an illness. Just 
before he dies he describes to G ilgamesh the Netherworld, and after his death 
G ilgamesh sets out to obtain immortality. In the end, however, he fails twice in his 
attempts and returns to Uruk." 

"What would it all mean, I wonder?' 

"An interesting recurring theme in many legends is that of the illuminating tree 
spirit. Maybe the original snake in paradise was a tree spirit that tutored 
humankind in the beginning of civilisation." 

"Tutored?' 

"Yes, in Language, Art, Science, and so on. Maybe Adam, Eve and the snake 
were just one creature, some sort of Primeval Muse, the initiator of human self- 
consciousness, the origin of civilisation. My father-in-law liked the idea very much 
too." 

"Didn't you once mention that your father-in-law was a farmer?" 

"Y es, a shepherd. How so?' 

"A sheep farmer reading twelve volumes of text about D iana N emorensis and 
you discussing theories about the creation of man with him..." Kees mumbled, 
shaking his head and emptying his third bottle of P urple R ose. 

"He was quite interested in Sibelius, and some of his symphonic poems allude 
to tree spirits, T apiola, The Bard, and some pieces in The T empest." 

"Well, in Madeira there are even quite rare trees. I had the idea to take a walk in 
the L aurisilva forest, because they say it is something unique. T ook the rest of the 
week off." 

"Maybe 111 join you!" Michael enthused. 

"Y es, hunting for tree spirits... It seems to be very nice to make sailing trips 
around the island too," he continued. "Maybe we should make a little excursion 
with the Santa M aria," Kees said. 

"0 h? Is that something special?' 

"Sure. It is a replica of the ship of Christopher Columbus. It was built by a 
D utch guy in 1997 with the help of some Madeiran people from the little village of 
Camara de Lobos. They even sailed with it all the way to Lisbon for the World 
Exposition in 1998. Now it is used for tourist excursions, sailing from Funchal 
every day." 
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"Hm... I sit really sailing?' 

"I suppose so... if there is wind." 

"I definitively have to see this!" Michael said enthusiastically. Then he opened 
his bottle of Purple Rose, and decided to enjoy it very slowly, because his stomach 
generally didn't stand champagne all too well. Kees already closed his eyes. 

5 

Thus, the flight from Madrid to Funchal appeared to be very agreeable, and 
Michael concluded that his fear of flying had completely vanished in a mysterious 
way. 

Not for long, the island suddenly loomed in the distance, and appeared green 
with a very rocky coast. Much of the mountains were shrouded in clouds. After 
descending on the newly extended landing strip and disembarking, a chartered 
minibus took a handful of conference guests to the brand-new Marriot hotel. On 
the outside it read: 'Marriot A tlantic Oosan Resort and Conferenoe Centre.’ At the 
reception, he addressed an elder man. 

"Hullo, I'm one of the conference guests and wonder if there is any way of 
getting a hotel for the night. Is this hotel still full?' 

"Indeed sir, we're full." 

"Are there perhaps any other hotels in the neighbourhood with a room free?" 

"Sure. That shouldn't be a problem. Shall I try Duas Torres - the Two 
T owers. A nice and practical three star hotel on the Ponta da Cruz." 

Michael thought that the name of the hotel was a bit ill omened, conjuring 
associations of the twin towers in New Y ork and the second part of T olkien's 
Ring epos. 

"Although I am not allowed to say so, Duas T ones has a renowned restaurant, 
and there is a swimming pool and a tennis court, and a grand view over the 
Atlantic. The rooms are simple, but practical." 

"Then I might be interested. Can you give them a call?' 

"No problem, sir. Wait a moment." The receptionist took up a mobile phone 
and called the hotel instantly. 

"They have some single rooms free," he said after a short consultation in 
Portuguese, "Shall I put in a reservation?" 

"Please do," Michael sighed with great relieve. 

After a little discussion in Portuguese, the man asked: "May I take your name?" 

"Willmore. Michael Willmore." 
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The man repeated his name in the phone, and said: "Obrigado." Then he 
asked: "Do you have any luggage?' 

"T wo small cases. I can carry them. Is the hotel far away?' 

"It's quite near. Please follow me, I'll show you how to walk," he said. Michael 
wondered about the stylish and courteous way of assistance. Before the entrance 
the receptionist expounded: "Y ou go down the beach and take the public footpath 
to the left. This will lead you through a small tunnel, and after the tunnel you will 
walk along a fish restaurant. Then you have to climb up and turn with the road 
left. Duas T orres is on the first road to the right. Y ou cannot miss it. It has a big 
sign on the roadside." 

"And I suppose there are two towers." 

"Correct! Eleven storeys high... and... give them greetings from Louis!" 

"I'll do that! Much thanks." 

Michael walked down to the beach, which was instead of sand filled with egg- 
shaped stones. From the beach he could see an impressive cliff, evidently the 
Ponta da Cruz. Turning left, he came to the opening of a tunnel that led into the 
cliff wall. A person was putting up a large sign at the entrance. It read: 

MACHINE GUN’ OF PRAIA FORMOSA 
(built in 1943 by the Portuguese Military Engineering) 

There was a piece of text in Portuguese and English explaining that during the last 
World War the English Military had supported the construction of a stronghold 
with anti-aircraft artillery at this spot. When he walked through the tunnel, he 
arrived at three arched windows on his right that gave a view of a small lagoon or 
cave, where a tame washing of the waves of the Atlantic could be seen and heard. 
He decided to walk on and after emerging from the tunnel in the open air he 
ascended a few stairs. He arrived at a restaurant painted in blue and white, with life 
buoys hanging around the half- circular outer wall. The building was reminiscent of 
the stem of a ship. He entered the terrace and noticed that there was an 
impressive view of the Atlantic. There was the scent of freshly fried fish, and his 
association with the fish and chips he had with Sheila on T resco were brought to 
his mind. He decided to eat a bit of dinner. He sat down at one of the tables with 
a red sun shade, and a neatly dressed waiter promptly appeared. 

"Do you speak English?' Michael asked. 

"Of course, sir!" he said. 
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"I've just arrived and I'm a bit hungry. Is there some fried fish you can 
reco mm end?' 

"The E spada is very good today, sir." 

"I'll have that and a glass of vinho verde, if you have it." 

"0 K . D o you want any vegetables or potatoes with your fish?' 

"Both, please! And a big glass of mineral water." 

"0 K . 0 ne garniture to go with the fish and a soda. . . Anything else?' 

"I think that'll do, thank you." Michael sniffed the air. It was warm, in a 
pleasant way. Looking out over the Atlantic he mumbled to himself: 'G osh, Shdla 
would haveLOV ED this spot." 

The waiter came again and brought him his mineral water, a napkin and the 
cutlery. There were also three little glasses of liquor. When he asked what it was, 
the waiter said: " Since you have just arrived, for you a welcome to Madeira, Sr!" 

"Oh, thank you so much!" 

Michael enjoyed his liquors and his water, and then his E spada, which 
reminded indeed of a fine filet of cod. After his meal, he gave a small tip, 
complimented the waiter, and set off further along the coastal trail. He had to 
climb a bit more before he arrived at the hotel. 

At the reception, he gave the compliments of 'Louis' and he got a room on the 
seventh floor with a balcony that gave a grand view over the Atlantic. 'Beats the 
Marriot.' he thought. After a small nap, he decided to try the swimming pool. 
Coming down he took Meddler's monograph with him. When he arrived at the 
pool, he discerned a small building. It was a bar annexe and it was full of people 
celebrating. There were all kinds of adornments hanging around, and there was 
some live folk music. After a bit of swimming - in surprisingly cold water - he 
dried himself and went into the bar to ask for a 'dark beef - his old weakness. 

A gracious elder lady said to him: "We have only Coral Tintura" 

"If it is a dark beer, it will do," he said. 

"I'll bring it to your place," she said. After a short while, she brought him his 
beer and when Michael asked how much it costs, she said: "Beer is on the house 
today, sir." 

"Really? What for?' 

"My husband has been working 25 years with the Coral beer brewery in 
Camara de Lobos. They're all having a party over there." She nodded in the 
direction of the bar. 

"Oh, thank you so much!" 

"Y ou're welcome!" 
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He read for an hour on a sun lounger, sipping his beer very slowly. When he had 
come nearly to the end of his book, he lay down for a while. It was already quite 
dark, but still pleasantly warm. Michael concluded that the start of his trip had 
been without problems. He had met an amiable colleague on the plane, got 
somehow over his flight-fright, got quick assistance in finding a suitable hotel, had 
a superb dinner in a fish restaurant, and had a free beer. 

N ow it was eleven 'o clock. The conference would start in the morning at nine, 
so Michael decided to withdraw for the night. He took up his glass and brought it 
back to the bar. When turning round he had a short look at the partygoers. All 
Madeiran people, he assumed. In the back of the bar, however, he discerned a 
familiar face. Beyond question that of Andy Tielock. He decided not to draw his 
attention and push on to bed. 
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7 . 

Of Chemical and Human Interactions 

(Passacaglia) 


As we know, there are known knowns: There are things we know 
we know. We also know there are known unknowns. That is to say: 
We know there are some things we do not know. But there are also 
unknown unknowns, the ones we don't know we don't know. 

Donald Rumsfeld 


1 

I t was T uesday, the first day of the conference. After eating his breakfast at 
Duas T ones, Michael called home. He shortly briefed Sheila that he had safely 
arrived. 

"Can you imagine I was reading outside till eleven 'o clock and it was still 
comfortably warm?" 

"Nice for you," Sheila said, "It's raining cats and dogs up here!" 

"Y es, I suppose you all should have been here," he sighed. "How did Jerry pull 
off his last exam?" he asked. 

"Very well, yes." 

"Ah. G ive him a hug from me. So, what about the gym? Are you really going to 
sell it?" 

"Y es, I've put an ad in the Bristol Evening Post already," she said. 

" So, you're going to be a full time farmer again?" 

"Yes, I'm looking forward to it." 

"Give the children my love," he said and ended the conversation. 

He dressed himself in a clean shirt and inspected his PC case. All the necessary 
papers were there. He took the same route to the Marriot hotel, descending the 
many steps down to the fish restaurant, which seemed to be closed on Tuesdays. 
After going through the tunnel, he walked along the beach and entered the hotel. 
He found the registration desk quite soon, and collected his badge and the 
abstracts book of the conference in a separate briefcase. 

He directly went into the direction of the main auditorium, where a crowd of 
people were having coffee in the corridor. Michael spotted Kees at a table where a 
small group was having a discussion. A bald-headed man with a red face said: 
"Recently, we tried to order a robotic sample handling system for our genomics 
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research, but the firm's representative informed us we will have to wait at least two 
months for installation and training. It seems they are presently building the 
world's largest genetic sample processing system, a facility for forensic analysis, in 
Pretoria. A unique system and it seems the EU has contributed over eight million 
E uros to this facility to reduce crime in South-Africa! I heard that the system is 
going to handle more than eight hundred D NA samples a day!" 

"Gosh, these lawyers in South Africa seem to have a pressure job!" Kees 
commented. "How does the judicial system of that country cope with so many 
samples every day," he asked, blinking an eye to Michael - as a welcome. 

"I wonder does it really reduce crime in South-Africa. I suppose it improves 
the quality of justice, but does that reduce crime in that country? South Africa has 
the highest crime rate in the World," the baldhead continued. 

"It could help a great deal... at least to get people behind bars... but I just 
wonder why this money went to South-Africa. I suppose also in Germany we 
could have a need for such a facility. In this age of terrorism there is a lot of 
genetic testing to be done in E urope too," said another man, evidently G erman. 

"I think it's the first machine of its type, and I wonder a bit whether they are 
even able to operate such a facility in a developing country like that," the baldhead 
continued. 

At this point Michael decided to put in his coin. "I don't think South Africa 
can be classified as a developing country. There are pretty good professionals 
there. I've been in Pretoria once. In fact, I think this is a superb initiative of the 
E U. We will all benefit from it in some way." 

The congregation of scientists beamed at him a bit annoyed, wondering who was 
muddling up conversation with a critical out-of-tune note. Kees said: "Also good 
morning, Michael! Not having coffee?" 

"No, I'll wait till after the plenary session." 

Then Kees continued. "Someone said once - 1 forgot who it was - 1 ife is short, 
but there is always time for oourtesy'. I say nowadays: 'Scientists are busy but they always 
have time for ooffee.’ " Everybody at the table laughed. 

"Or tea," Michael said, "You're absolutely right. But I should warn you: never 
underestimate a club of scientists at the coffee table. At the surface they are very 
courteous to each other, and speak about their new ideas openly, but after coffee, 
particularly when engaged in writing EU-proposals, they have the awkward 
inclination to present the ideas of their colleagues as their own," Michael said, 
"And they're not even conscious of it." There was a muffled laugh from the two 
unknown persons. Kees didn't laugh, but there was a slightly roguish smile on his 
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face. "What was this joke you once told about a D utch poet who sat the whole day 
drinking coffee at the beach?" Michael asked from Kees. 

"Oh, yes, it was about Willem Kloos," Kees started, "He must have been 
notorious for his dislike of any form of exercise or sports. So, a club of writers in 
Holland once invited Kloos to a swimming party at the beach. The whole day they 
played football and splashed around in the water, but Kloos resided the whole day 
at the terrace of the cafeteria, drinking coffee and reading. When the club was 
leaving and asked him - with great disappointment - why he hadn't gone 
swimming with them, he must have said: 'The fish aren't arming here to drink arffee 
either, are they!' " All the men had to laugh heartily. 

Soon the first series of lectures would begin and - after a silent moment of 
finishing the coffee - all the men shovelled into the main auditorium, a spacious 
room with luxurious chandeliers and a maximum-size data projector hanging from 
the ceiling. 

The plenary session was soon opened by the conference chairman, who had a 
lengthy explanation why this time they had decided to come all the way to 
Madeira, mentioning in passing that it had been the initiative of Douglas 
Cronshaw, ‘a retired professor of Southampton University 1 . Michael recognised his former 
chemistry professor, who rose in the middle of the audience. "Welcome all to 
paradise island!" he exclaimed and then he quickly sat down again. 'M ore W eloome to 
W alhalla, theH earn of by- gone heroes,' Michael commented in his mind. 

The first session was entirely dedicated to the modelling of molecular 
interactions. The governing forces between molecules were of Michael's particular 
interest. Daniel Isaacs topped off with an illuminating talk about an entirely new 
type of force field for molecular interaction modelling. 

After Isaacs, a Russian professor with the name of Arkady Kuznetsov took 
the stand, and he would present a much-improved method for linear solvation 
energy relationships for drug/ polymer interaction modelling. After listening to the 
main part of his presentation, Michael was surprised by the unconventional end of 
his lecture. He said: "We have recently demonstrated that our new solvation 
energy equation is also very useful in matchmaking and clearing up familial 
relations. Similar pair-wise LSERS interaction laws - as applied to chemical 
compounds - can also be successfully applied to psychological problems of human 
interaction. As with chemical compounds, people have a net 'charge', which in a 
psychological context can be seen as their degree of femininily or masculinity, or 
their general authority, for which we have separate factors. People also have a 
certain amount of 'polarity' - that is to say their particular female and male 
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inclinations - independent of being physically male or female - and a general 
dividedness in their opinion. People also have a certain amount of 'polarizability' - 
to be understood as the ease with which they can change their mind or adopt an 
opinion. Finally, there is also a mild form of general attraction between all people, 
similar as the van-der-Waals interaction. All these interaction factors in human 
relations can be quantified by a new 'human L SE RS test’, which we have developed 
with some leading psychologists in Gorky. This test - with 50 questions - enables 
us to come up with a list of nine numerical factors, describing the 'human interaction 
profile of a person. After making pair-wise multiplications of those factors of two 
persons and summing we get the interaction strengths between the two persons." 

There was some cynical laughter in the hall, but the professor wasn't disturbed 
in the least by this. Instead, he started to produce correlation data. 

"For instance, here we have a plot of 770 subjects which we have tested 
according to the closeness of family ties: father/ mother, sisters/ brothers, cousins, 
second cousins, third cousins, and so on - and plotted the correlation with the 
familial LSE RS indices. It is clearly observed in this plot that the calculated familial 
index correlates very well with the closeness of kin, but the individual attraction 
indexes were not correlated, as we had expected." 

Michael looked at the neat correlation plot and thought: 'H e can't be serious!!’ 

Kuznetsov produced a second slide and went on. "Then we have tested a large 
group of married couples, and compared them to random pairs of people. As we 
can see in the case of married couples, the indices are in an area that lies pretty 
high, although there are some low outliers, while the indices of the control group 
he mostly low, with some high outliers. This was also exactly as we had expected." 

Michael stood up and asked: "Have you checked whether the low outliers in 
the group of married couples were - in fact - indicative of a bad marriage!" People 
laughed again cheerfully. It was - no doubt - a silly subject. 

"Indeed four of the five outliers were factually bad marriages." 

Somebody else from the public said: "But this is a very subjective view of 
attraction. Can it actually be measured? I mean - it is not a real, physical 
attraction." 

"As far as I know the only attraction in the pure physical sense is that of 
gravity. I know no other, and it is a very small one between people. But I should 
point out that human interactions should be looked at from the point of non-local 
phenomena. Was it not Brian Josephson, who recently wrote about biological 
utilisation of non-local quantum phenomena? His paper proposed, based on the 
theory by Bell, that there are interconnections between spatially separated objects, 
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and that for biological systems these interconnections could be concretely real, 
and - in fact - capable of being put to practical use. So, this is where we took off 
with our human LSERS model. It seems to work, but it is a fully empirical model 
at present." 

The man who had posed the question sat down, a bit annoyed and shook his 
head. Michael, however, grasped what the man was talking about - although he 
suspected a garbled interpretation of a theory that should be applied to elementary 
particles and not to human relations - so he asked: "If I understand correctly, you 
have found a way - via a list of questions - to compile a list of factors that probes 
human interaction properties as a non-local psychological phenomenon?" 

"Yes, we have only been able to assess familial and general psychological 
indices of attraction - or repulsion - for the present, but one can think of many 
more." 

Michael said: "Then I would be very interested to have a copy of this enquiry. I 
could do some testing at home." Again people were laughing. 

Kuznetsov was not in the least put off. He ended the talk saying: "The enquiry 
for the human LSERS test I can give to anybody who's interested. So I thank the 
organisers again for giving me the possibility to speak at this prestigious 
conference, and I thank you all for your attention!" 

2 

It was in the coffee break after the plenary session that Michael noticed Alex 
Sands alone at one of the coffee tables, and he decided to address him. "Hello, 
Mister Sands. D o you remember me? Michael Willmore?" 

"Sure, I remember, difficult chap to forget! I spotted you already in the 
plane... Y ou're still working at Inventura, I see from the updated program." 

"Indeed, and you?" 

"Still at the same plot of land, but in a different business." 

"Oh, what are you doing now7' 

"Managing real-estate." 

"A really lucrative business, I guess." 

"Indeed, shouldn't complain. It's banging!" 

"And also biomaterials still interest you, it seems... " 

"Indeed, I'm in the board of directors of Reg-Implants." 

"What about UromedT' 
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"UroMed went bankrupt in 1991, and I changed to another firm as a senior 
researcher." 

"Ah, I see. Still hard feelings about the incident twenty years ago with Sheila?' 

"No, no, of course not. And do you have any bad feelings?" 

"Well, not really, no. I just started thinking about it a month ago, and 
wondered what you were all so worked up about?" 

"It was a bit of a complicated affair. I had difficulties keeping the firm 
running." 

"Oh, I'm sorry to hear that." 

"I guess you're happily married?' 

"Yes! We have two kids. They're fifteen and eighteen years old already." 

"Swell! Sheila was nice. I had nothing against her." 

"Oh, Sheila even postulated that you might have had a crush on her!" Michael 
said with a laugh. 

"Really? Well, that's women's logic, I suppose. No, the problems with Sheila 
were more due to her father." 

"Y ou mean John Armstrong?" 

"Indeed." 

"I don't understand." 

"No, of course, you couldn't have known." 

" So, what was it?" 

"I suppose you can be informed, now that he's dead and gone. The fact was 
that John and I were at that time with St Mark's Lodge in Glasgow, and he was 
leaning on me to get Sheila the open position at UroMed. Since he was somewhat 
higher in rank, I found it difficult to refuse him." 

"So, John was with the freemasons and used his influence to get Sheila this job 
at UroMed?" 

"Exactly! Well, it wasn't all that uncommon. Freemasons do lean on each other 
sometimes. Help each other out a wee bit. And in the end, Sheila turned out to be 
quite OK. She was very efficient. Diligently read all the handbooks, and made 
good plans. So, I was very happy with her." 

"0 h, I see, and then I came along to mix up the business!" 

"Quit so!" Alex said with a grand smile, "Anyhow, give Sheila my love, and say 
I'm sorry. Although I suppose it's a bit late." 

"I'll do that. Better late than never. I must say we've always been a bit 
suspicious that John might have been with the masons." 

"Wherefrom these suspicions?" 
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"His best friend gave a rather Masonic farewell at his grave." 

"John? Received a Masonic burial? But John was expelled from the lodge. He 
wasn't a freemason anymore. Later he even boasted to me that he had joined the 
Church of England." 

"0 h, Why was he expelled from the lodge?" 

"After I complained to the Grand Master about a serious form of mental 
suggestion he practised." 

"Y ou mean to say he had paranormal abilities?" 

"He surely had. John could - at times - be a rather frightening person. The 
Episcopalians used to call him The Wizard, and they didn't want to see him 
anymore in their congregation." 

"He was expelled from the Episcopalian Church too?" 

"So I've heard, but I think it's better to let things rest here. It was already so 
long ago. I just don't want to dig up old muck." 

Michael was a little baffled and wondered why nobody had known anything 
about this. He finished his coffee and was off to the first parallel session on 
scaffolds. After two more lectures that were a bit disappointing to him, it was time 
for luncheon already. Michael joined a queue before the salad table. When he was 
just half on his way he saw that his old supervisor, professor D ouglas Cronshaw, 
was standing in the same line just before him and he tapped him on the shoulder. 
He turned around, smiled, and said jovially: "Hello! Michael! There you are! I 
thought I would pull your sleeve at some stage, but now it seems you've pointed 
me out... Y ou're all right?" 

"Fine! Much enjoying my stay here. And you? Still living in Southampton?" 
Michael asked in return. 

"No, I've moved to Cowes, on the Isle of Wight. Still go to some conferences 
so now and then, to keep in touch with the field." 

"Ah, yes. I could have guessed that. I suppose you still have that splendid 
yacht?" 

"Sure! Nearly live on it." 

" So . . . this event seems to be your idea." 

"Well... only the location! I guess you've lived in Bristol long... " 

"Yes, I've moved to Bournemouth after my studies, working in a pub for a 
while, and then I've moved on to Bristol." 

"Y ou. . . worked in a pub?" 

"Y es, time for beer chemistry - not too bad, really... " 
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After a short period of waiting in the queue, Cronshaw said: "I'm looking 
forward to hear your lecture tomorrow. I see from the abstract that this PEAVS 
has become a commercial success now." 

"Y es, you can say that. It's very widely used," Michael nodded, "and we've had 
already good profits from it. Interest seems to be growing, particularly in 
regenerative medicine. On the other hand, our competitors have come up with 
some new formulas." 

"There is always the competition to be taken into account, I suppose." 

Michael blinked an eye and asked: "Still believe in goddesses?" 

"Absolutely! May I introduce you to one particular goddess: Maria, the head of 
the local organising committee?" D ouglas said, and gesticulated in the direchon of 
a short, delicate lady with brown hair in front of him. 

Almost at the same time she turned around and said: "Maria Monteras, nice to 
meet you." She looked very cheerful and dignified and she peered at Michael with 
small, inquisitive, brown eyes. 

Michael humbly nodded and said: "I'm Michael Willmore, one of tomorrow's 
stand-in lecturers." 

"How d'you do," she said with a little nod. She turned around and stepped a 
bit closer to a table filled with colourful temptations. 

"She is an old acquaintance of mine," Douglas explained, "One of my runaway 
students... " 

"Ah... like me!" Michael said impishly. 

Maria turned around and said: "That's a long time ago, and I didn't really run 
away, did I? Y ou more or less kicked me out." 

"Sorry to say, but I may have discouraged her a bit 25 years ago," Douglas said 
to Michael, and then addressed Maria saying: "Hope you are not bitter about it." 

Maria waved her hand. "No, I should be grateful. Better to say that you 
disencumbered me," she said, "But I do have a lot of oleander nowadays - in my 
garden." 

Cronshaw chuckled and said: "T ouche!" 

Then the distinguished and energetic looking lady turned to Michael and asked: 
"So you're from Southampton?" 

"Y es, I was bom there." 

"I'm originally from Birmingham," she said, and proudly lifted her eyebrows. 

" H o w is it that you are in the local organising committee? D o you live here?" 

"Y es, I've lived in Funchal already for sixteen odd years." 
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"Well, I should envy you. Y ou've been on paradise-island as far as I can see." 
They shuffled a bit forward. "My wife always wanted to come here, but now it 
seems I get to be here first," Michael continued. 

"0 , what a pity," Maria said. 

"Well, we'll return here in August with the whole family, if everything goes 
well," Michael said. They had reached the dishes and started loading their plates 
with all kind of delicacies. Michael started thinking about the conference dinner 
already, what that would have to offer. 

"Are you going to the conference dinner, D ouglas?" he asked. 

"Y es, I think so," he replied, and then turning to Maria, he asked: "What was 
the idea of this D in& D ansant tomorrow evening, Maria?" 

"0 , first there is dinner, then there is a possibility to get acquainted with a new 
wine, and then there will be an orchestra playing fashionable Madeiran dancing 
music, so people can have a go on the exquisite dancing floor in the ball room," 
Maria said. 

"I think 1 11 skip the dancing," D ouglas said. 

"Me too, don't know Madeiran dances," Michael appended. 

"Pity... Anyhow, I can't be there myself. I have my birthday to celebrate," 
Maria said. 

"0 h, having a party at home?" D ouglas enquired. 

"Curiosity is killing the cat, D ouglas," Maria replied, "... and I like cats." They 
moved to a table where two Japanese men were inspecting their gatherings, and 
wondering how to eat it. 

During the meal, Douglas addressed Michael again: "So, what's your task in 
this meeting then?" 

"I was called in to be part of an expert panel. They're formulating new research 
projects. They want to scrutinise the applications beforehand," Michael explained. 

"Hope it helps. E U-funding is hard to get nowadays," D ouglas said. 

"I suppose the applicants always have to try new tricks to jump out," Michael 
emphasized. 

"Y eah, but nowadays you nearly have to promise the moon from the sky!" 
D ouglas excl aim ed. 

"Well, I wouldn't put it like that, but you have to do relevant and promising 
research, that's for sure." 

After a moment of silence, Michael addressed Maria: "How did you get to 
moving to Madeira? 0 ne would generally consider it a bit out of the way." 

"It was through my husband. He was from here." 
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"WA S?" 

"Y es, he died five years ago." 

"0 h, I'm sorry, I don't want to pry." 

"That's 0 K. He was a wine merchant. I met him in Vienna." 

"Hmm. Y ou lived in Austria too?" 

"No, no, I went there on a short holiday with a piano friend." 

"I see," Michael said. "And how is it to live on Madeira permanently?" 

"Oh, I suppose it is a bit as you hinted earlier. Has always been something of a 
paradise for me here. I haven't been longing back to England all too much. There 
is a large E nglish communiiy here too." 

" So, you do this kind of organising stuff as a profession?" 

"Yes, I'm in public relations, and sometimes receive students and tourists for 
educational explorations on the island, but I'm a pianist by background." 

"0 h, how very interesting." Michael gasped. 

"When my husband brought me here for the first time I fancied the idea of 
taking up the position of piano teacher. 0 nly later on I started to do PR- work on 
the side, but now this PR has become a full-time job." 

"Y ou mean to say that you have less and less piano students?" D ouglas now 
enquired. 

"All the time less, yes. I've got a bit more competition on that front here." 

"Maybe it is a bit of an ordeal with the lesser gifted students," Douglas said, 
alm ost, maliciously. 

Then Michael blinked an eye and said: "Reminds me of this joke of Little 
G eorge." 

"Wha?" Maria frowned. 

"Little George confided to his friend William that his sister Lisa had begun 
piano lessons and that he envied Beethoven. 'H ow so?' William asked. 'B eethoven ms 
deaf T G eorge replied." 

Maria giggled in a very girlish fashion, and nodded. "Sure, some students need 
plenty of encouragement. The main requirement of a good teacher is patience and 
understanding. As a matter of fact, I still have a few good students, and I also have 
a secret admirer, who has been regularly sending me books and records for many 
years," she said. 

"Ah, I see! Likely a poor student who attended one of your concerts and has an 
incurable crush on you!" Cronshaw uttered. 

"Who knows!" Maria said, "but, as I said, I also like PR work. Get along with 
people very well. In fact, got also plenty of good friends through it," she said with 
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an impish look. After a short period of peeling shrimps and munching, D ouglas 
had finished his plate and left to talk to some other people that passed by. 

"Bye, Maria, hope to see you again," he said when he rose from the table. 

"Sure, Douglas, see you later." Maria said. 

"If you're a pianist, I suppose you've been studying music at the Birmingham 
Conservatoire," Michael asked when D ouglas was already far out of sight. 

"That's correct! D o you know the place?" 

"No, but an old chum of mine is going to study there next autumn. Can you 
imagine: starting music studies at nearly fifty?" 

"Well, well, how interesting. What did he do before that?" 

"He was a chemist, like me. We've always been very close. He surprised me a 
bit a month ago, when he informed me that he'd stopped working and was now at 
home studying the piano seriously. Of course he'd always played for a hobby, but 
last time when he visited us and played some pieces for us, the progress was pretty 
astonishing." 

"Did he have one of those mid-age crises?" Maria inquired. 

"You could say that, yes. But he'd got into some money, and found a 
supportive lady, so his decision was logical." 

"Oh, how nice for him. Of course, I'm not completely run out. Now and then 
I give a recital or two in town." 

"Oh... great!" Michael enthused. 

After a short silence and some further peeling of shrimps, Maria said with a 
proud expression on her face: "Actually... I'm giving a concert tomorrow 
evening. . . for my fiftieth birthday." 

"Really? What are you going to play?" 

"The first piano concerto of Nicolas Medtner. Just before the break." 

"0 h? Y ou know Medtner's music?" 

"Yes, indeed. My friend and piano tutor was pretty full of him. She even 
accommodated the poor composer at her home during the Second World War." 
Michael thought: 'Surely there weren't mudi pianists in Birmin/fiam that knew Medtner 
personally.' Then he asked: "Are you perhaps a pupil of the late Edna lies?" 

"Correct! How did you guess?!" Maria said, lifting up her head from her plate, 
and giving him a very questioning look. 

"I've just heard a bit about Medtner, and I'm reading his book The Muse and the 
F ashion. He wrote this as his defence of the foundations of music," Michael said. 

"0 h, I know that book very well," Maria said. 
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"Y es! I have it with me here, as a matter of fact. And I have the strange feeling 
that this book has been your property once," Michael said. He fished the small, 
blue hardcover booklet out of his PC-suitcase and handed it over to Maria. 

"How extraordinary!" she said. 

"I guessed you must be the illustrious Maria of the inscription on the first 
page!" 

"Indeed! Edna gave it to me, but when I left for Madeira, I donated it to the 
Birmingham Conservatoire Library along with some other books about music." 
She turned the pages for a while and said pensively: "How odd, my old little 
book... " and then she looked up and gave it back to Michael. 

He said: "I have read much of it already. It all makes a bit of a hefty 
impression. Like his music." 

"Doesn't sound very respectful. Why do you read about him then? I don't 
understand." 

"I have a reason. . . but it's a bit personal." 

"Oh? I don't want to press you, but I'd really like to know," Maria said and her 
expression was getting even more pungent. 

"Well, my interest is more of a historical nature. You see, I'm interested in 
recent history. I found the inscription on the first page by E dna lies quite striking, 
and some notions on the last pages struck me. At least it confirmed that I was 
looking in the right direchon." 

"0 h, I see. I suppose this book is more written for musicians anyway." 

"Well, I haven't read all of it, but there are spicy remarks, for instance, about 
Work and Business. Most of his observations on the decline of Art apply equally 
well to the course science is taking today. Surely it's a very good essay." 

"When I was reading it all those years ago I thought it was a bit dated, but I 
remember that Medtner gives a clear picture of what music really IS, and why we 
should adhere to tonality and explore new forms of expression within it. And of 
course his ideas about the nature of inspiration are quite true. Rachmaninoff and 
Scriabin were very close friends of his, and very much valued his opinion too," 
Maria related, "but, what do you want to know about him? How he lived? What 
he experienced?' 

"Something like that, yes. For instance, what made him move away from 
Russia What kind of circles he had there, that kind of things." 

"Oh, but I can perhaps tell you things that aren't in any books. Edna told me 
lots of interesting things about him." 
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"Surely you must have a very good memory, playing a whole piano concerto 
and all, just by heart. Didn't he write three piano concertos?" 

"Y es. That's correct." 

"Haven't heard any of them yet. What are they like?" 

"They are great, of course! unique!" Maria said. "The first is by far the most 
dramatic. My husband especially liked it. He said it was the best piano concerto 
he'd ever heard. That's why I'll play it tomorrow evening... Then the second 
strikes a more light tone. That one is definitely my favourite. The third I haven't 
played. It's like a long, nostalgic reminiscence. I suppose that in this case your 
critique may be justified. T oo long-winded for the common audience." 

"I'm sorry to say, but I have to leave for an important meeting in a minute. I 
would like to continue our discussion. Could we meet somewhere later today? I 
hope you can tell me a bit more," Michael queried, looking at his watch, and being 
internally annoyed that his duties were calling just at this moment. 

"Maybe you should come to my place in the afternoon. It's not all too far from 
here. It's just up the Ponta da Cruz. The steps to the left of the hotel take you 
right up the cliff. Y ou can't miss it." 

"Can you write the address down, please? Just for being on the safe side, in 
case I get lost," Michael said, and he started searching for a piece of paper in the 
breast pocket of his shirt. "Put it on the back of this," he said, handing out a little 
sheet of carton, which appeared to be the invitation card for the D iner D ansant. 

"Aha, you intended to go to this?" Maria asked, holding up the card. 

"Well, of course I'd rather go and listen to your concert!" Michael said. 

"That can be arranged," Maria said, scribbling quickly her address on the 
backside of the card, "But I'd like it very much if you could visit me first at home. 
We can discuss about Medtner a bit more." 

"Y es, of course! When shall I come?" 

"I'm free, but maybe you can come at six 'o clock. I'll make a simple dinner. 
D on't bother to eat here." 

"0 h, swell, do you really want me to come?" 

"Please do. I have another guest from England already, and I like the 
company." 

"Oh, how nice. Thank you so much," Michael said, when he took the card with 
her address back. When he rose, Medtner's little book was shll lying on the table. 

"Is it 0 K if I lend my old book for a while?" Maria asked, "I'll give it back to 
you tonight." 
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"Sure, no problem," Michael said, "Are you not needed at the conference then? 
D o you have so much spare time to read a book and go off giving concerts?" 

"Luckily, a very enthusiastic and diligent assistant appeared who wanted to get 
some experience. Christine does very well. I can leave it all to her. Most of the 
work is before and after the conference anyway. It's through her that I can give 
the concert exactly on my birthday tomorrow." 

"0 , how splendid! So, where can I find meeting room B7' 

"It's through that corridor in the middle to the right," she explained. 

"0 K ! See you later then!" Michael said and was off to his meeting, leaving her 
at the table studying the little booklet. 


3 

Michael jogged down a long corridor, and squeezed through the door of meeting 
room B just in time. The meeting was already soon to begin, and Michael took 
place behind a broad table on a large pedestal in front. He stooped over the table 
to get a microphone closer, then dug some papers out of his suitcase and took a 
comfortable seat. The panel consisted of ten persons he didn't know, and there 
was a chair, who would keep the order. Michael didn't recognise him either, but he 
knew it should be Professor Marc Melville, the coordinator of B ioSwift. There were 
about fifty people in the room facing the panel members. 

At two 'o clock sharp, the chairperson, addressed the public: "Welcome all 
members of the European Biomaterials Council involved in the BioSwift 
programme. Presently, we have lots of work to do on a range of new EU- 
applications. BioSwift has been successfully running until now, but our main 
mission, to formulate new promising Research and D evelopment projects, is a bit 
behind schedule. Unfortunately, we've been less SWIFT with all these new 
initiatives. We should at least meet the new deadline within the Biotechnology 
programme for Biomaterials at the end of June, call number two point three point 
six, 'Biomaterials and Swffoldsfor Reconstructive and Regenerative Medicine’ so I hope we 
can make good progress this afternoon." 

He then called on the first speaker in the public to present the first STREP 
proposal. Hereafter various other speakers took the floor and presented their 
proposal, of which they were nearly always the coordinator. For each presented 
proposal, there was a moderator in the panel who would comment on it, and 
sometimes other members of the panel gave support or additions. After the 
handling of four STREP proposals, it was time for two Integrated Projects that 
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were formulated on the side of targeted medicine and thrombogenic technologies. 
The first proposal was introduced by some doctor Fisher - unknown to Michael - 
who outlined the main goals and structure of his proposal. There were already 
some comments from Michael at this stage that the project was not uniform, and 
had better be split up in two STREP proposals to be more effective. Fisher 
agreed, but explained the connection between the two proposed parts. The first 
part couldn't do without the other, and some of the work packages were common 
to both. Thus, it was decided to have a go for it with the proposal in its present 
form. 

When it was time for the second IP project to be introduced, Michael took 
hold of a larger pile of papers. He was the main moderator for this proposal. It 
was the task he had taken over from Hartford. It took Dr Phelps, the coordinator 
of this large project, quite a lot of time to describe the whole 'initiative'. Then he 
gave the floor to G regor D igby from Magic Bullet. D igby, a short corpulent man 
with short black- and- grey hair, started about a new problem with thrombogenic 
coatings on biomaterials: "As far as we have investigated in Washington, and also 
with some partners in Europe, there seem to be still large challenges with 
formulating new polymers in which chemically very similar materials display either 
anti-coagulation or even haemophilic properties. Some polymers also give local 
hemorrhagic effects, which we have intensively investigated. The tailoring of these 
materials appears to be very critical, and we have lately embarked on the 
production of recombinant peptides and proteins that show a highly defined and 
reproducible behaviour either for attaining anti-coagulation or haemophilic 
induction properties. The only problem we've discerned so far is that a post- 
translational oxidation of various amino- acid residues into sulphate residues seems 
to be involved in humans. So, we have been searching for the genes in mice and in 
humans of this sulphonation apparatus. In some publications, archaebacteria have 
been described that had such an apparatus. They appear in hot places in the 
maritime environment. After comparing gene sequences, we were highly surprised 
to find the complete genomic code for the proteins of the apparatus back in mice 
in chromosome four and in humans in chromosome two. This means that we can 
generate thrombogenic properties by locally switching on genes that are normally 
not used in man and mice. Our results with mice indicated that... " 

" Sorry for the interruption, D octor D igby," Michael said, "Y ou are going a bit 
fast, and your issue is only a very small detail of the larger part of the proposal, 
namely to find novel polymeric substances for coatings on implants that prevent 
blood clot formation. If you allude to recombinant peptide materials and to 
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haemophilic induction, then these will clearly not fit into the project very well. In 
fact, we believe that our knowledge of the much more commercially viable 
polymers has come far enough already. We just adhere to the examples given by 
nature to formulate polymers with similar structure and electron density 
distribution as natural anti-coagulants, like heparin. Why do you want to drag the 
recombinant materials and the haemophilia into this study? Recombinant 
materials, although useful in this study, are far too expensive for the therapeutic 
market, and the haemophilia part lies in a very different area and will require much 
more basic research." 

Digby nodded a bit, and said: "We have some good reasons for it, and may be 
closer to materials that locally control haemophilia, something that is still much in 
demand. We already have many final results here that we can offer to the project." 

"As far as I've seen from the papers, some of the tasks proposed by Magic 
Bullet don't fit in very well with the whole. The only really interesting thing is that 
these peptide-based materials with anti-coagulant activity are still very rare, and 
your firm seems to have them. However, as far as I can see YOU are more 
interested in the induction of haemophilia or even haemorrhagic diseases, which 
we don't regard as a clinically safe and pursuable goal within this project. We also 
think that some of the activities are unacceptable for EU-funding due to the fact 
that they modify the human genome." 

"That's not correct," Digby expostulated sticking out his forefinger, "We are 
here talking about activation of genes that are already there, but are not active in 
man. Thus, we don't alter any genetic heritage." Michael got a bit of an uneasy 
feeling. 'Instead of us with the BB SRC proposal to knock out genes that oodefor thrombosis 
factors, they're after activation of genes that indues haemophilia or haemorrhages , 1 he thought 
to himself. 

"Yes, I see. You're correct here. But I think that this proposal would only 
trigger the formulation of an amendment to the rules of the EU commissions' 
ethical committee that would include the activation of dormant genes for 
therapeutic or any other use as banned from research. I don't see any panel of 
experts accepting the proposal in this form. Some of the tasks are just too bloody 
dangerous," Michael firmly stated. There was some laughter in the public. 

"But we're working with mice here, doctor Willmore! Surely, there is no danger 
here involved for humans. And even with the mice, as with humans, we only 
pursue localised activation." 

"Indeed at this stage there won't be danger for humans, but we all know about 
the genomes of men and mice, doctor D igby, how dangerously similar they are. 
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Y ou've said it yourself that the same genes are found in humans. So I propose that 
work-package five and tasks three and four of work package six are deleted from 
the proposal." 

"Well, if you say so, doctor Willmore, but maybe we could discuss the matter 
further outside the room a bit later?' 

"I don't see why," Michael protested, "We should discuss here before the panel 
all there is to be discussed, and decide on changes to make to the proposal. I'm 
sure the proposal won't be accepted in this form." 

"I'm not so certain," Digby said, waving his forefinger again." We've had some 
EU-funding for this already, and worked on it together with various European 
partners." 

"0 h? Which project was that?" Michael now enquired. 

"The BioT rigger project. It ended a few years ago." 

"And what were the results?" 

"These are still confidential." 

"Also to this forum?" 

"Yes!" 

"Well, I'm sorry. I can't help you further. I've given my opinion," Michael said. 
D igby gloated to the side and a younger guy rose to his feet. 

"Andrew Webster, also from Magic Bullet. I still have a few small questions 
about the PEAVS polymer. Could you tell me how heat- stable it is? I mean, how 
far you can heat it before it loses its thrombogenic activity?" 

"I think it was to about 180 degrees centigrade. Also the heating time has a big 
influence. If it's very short, like a heat shock, it could be much more resistant." 

Webster was evidently very happy with the answer, and continued: "What 
would the price of the polymer be if it would be produced in bulk, say in batches 
of five hundred kilograms." 

"Let me think now," Michael said, making a small calculation in his head. "It 
could be produced for 560 Euros per kilogram, or probably less." 

"OK, Thank you!" 

Michael now addressed himself to Digby again: "It has come to our notice that 
Magic Bullet would like to buy exclusive rights to the PEAVS polymer. Is that 
correct doctor Digby?" 

"Indeed," D igby nodded, and he rose from his seat. 

"Before we can grant exclusive rights we would like to know what you are 
going to use it for. We would like to have the invention used for benign purposes 
only. Not for military use or so," he continued. 
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"Well, I'm afraid we've put also some of our own work in it and are producing 
our own patent portfolio on this special application quite soon. I'm afraid I can't 
tell you what our special application is. At least, not yet." 

"We have to discuss about it a bit more, later on perhaps," Michael said. At 
this point Melville stepped in and said: "As for now it seems we've got through 
our small pile of excellent proposals, and urge the coordinators to make work of 
it, and not miss the deadline of the 28 th of June. I think we have to conclude at 
this point, because the poster session has already started in the ballroom. I thank 
you all very much for your diligent work, both the proposers and the members of 
the panel." All the people rose and dispersed within a minute. 

4 

The poster session appeared to be interesting enough to attract a large crowd of 
people in the large space of the so-called 'Ball Room'. Michael paused in front of a 
poster by a Lithuanian researcher that addressed the complement activation 
properties of various new hydrophilic polymers, a subject of some recent interest 
to him. It appeared that highly similar acrylate polymers gave rise either to 
activation or to suppression of the complement system in the presence of various 
immunoglobulins. The chap who had been working on this subject, a long, thin 
figure with large round spectacles and a small black goatee with the exotic name 
D age Rimmiks, stood meekly beside the poster and Michael asked him about the 
innate immune system, and tried to clarify the exact monomer composition of 
some of the polymers. Unfortunately, he appeared to be not easily persuaded to 
give additional details. Michael gave him his business card and said he was 
interested in this type of work, but then he moved on. When Michael had shifted 
to the next poster, another participant started asking Rimmiks questions about his 
poster. 

"What do I see here, Dage," he said, "Has this PTHEMA polymer a negative 
coefficient for complement activation? Weren't we attempting to get a positive 
one in our latest test rounds with IgM?" 

"Well, sir, I've tried to talk about this, but you've been so busy. I haven't had 
chance to explain the matter in detail. This polymer just didn't work out, but the 
normal PHE MA did the job very well in these tests." 

"But we're looking for something significantly better than PHEMA, and these 
results just won't DO!!" said the man, who evidently was D age's supervisor. 
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"Sorry, Sir. I told you we should change the title of the poster. In fact, people 
are also looking for polymers that inhibit IgM-induced complement activation, so 
it remains an interesting observation." It appeared to Michael, who was 
eavesdropping a few meters away and staring at another poster, that D age surely 
knew his business. 

Suddenly, the gentleman's face turned grim and he said: "D age, are you trying 
to be a besserwisser ?" 

"I beg your pardon, sir?' He hadn't quite understood. 

"This is a worthless poster, Dage. It has no USE here. Thank you for your 
contribution. You can go now." With one brisk movement he tore the poster 
from the stand, and pushed it into his pupil's hands. 

"But Sir!" Dage protested. 

"OUT!!" the man yelled with a red face. 

Various people that were standing around were a bit startled. Dage turned 
slowly around and started walking away, with most people looking at him. He 
passed Michael with a white face, and the typical way in which he shovelled past 
him betrayed that he must have had quite a shock. For a moment Michael thought 
of approaching the supervisor a bit, and informing him he appreciated the poster 
very much and was unreasonable, but he didn't look like somebody to cross, so he 
let go of the idea 

After inspecting a few other posters, Michael thought of taking a bit of coffee. 
'I'm a teeny weeny bit on holiday already,' he thought. At least, he had gone through half 
of the tasks attributed to him. He took a cup of tea and a little bun. Then he 
walked to a table where he spotted Andrew Webster. 

"Ah, hullo!" he said, "Also enjoyed the posters?" 

"No! Not so much!" Webster said. 

"Somebody has had his poster tom off," Michael said, when he sat himself 
down. 

"Oh, why?" Webster asked. 

"There were a few numbers in it that didn't please his boss... it seems they had 
the wrong sign." 

"Poor guy!" 

"A bit silent chap. A Lithuanian PhD student in an Oxford lab with a 
supervisor who knows what he wants, but doesn't know how to get it," Michael 
said. 

Webster laughed cheerfully: "What was the poster about then?" 
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"Complement activation - of great interest to us, particularly about how to 
avoid it. He explained himself very well to his boss, but it didn't help. Now I think 
a little bit more left than only a poster. H ope he hasn't lost his JO B 

"0 h, sorry to hear that," Webster replied. 

Michael inspected his watch, and saw that it was already much over five 'o 
clock, still an hour for him to arrive at Maria's place uphill. "Shall we go for a 
walk? I would like to have a look outside, and it's pretty hot in here," Michael 
proposed to Webster. 

"G ood idea!" Webster said. 

"Of course I have still a lot of questions about your firm and about your 
attempts to hijack the PE AV S patent," Michael said. 

"Sure, better talk the matter through then." 

Michael finished his coffee and sandwich with a little haste and walked down 
the corridor with Webster. They passed through the reception and Michael 
noticed a flower booth and bought a very big bouquet of flowers. 

"Going to court somebody?' Webster laughed. 

"No, just got an invitation for dinner nearby here." 

"Oh, fine... I've never seen such a gorgeous bouquet, at least not in Britain!" 
he said. 

After walking out of the brand-new Marriott Hotel and turning left, they soon 
found the recently made staircase carved out in the natural basalt rocks. It led all 
the way up to the plateau on top of the cliff. After climbing a while, he looked 
down on the beach, the Praia Formosa, filled with large round stones. He was 
thinking of taking a swim later in the evening. 

Michael asked: "So, what are you all doing at Magic Bullet?" 

"Oh, everything that is basically related to drug targeting and trying to find 
gene therapies for haemophilia. Some six years ago Digby started it. However, 
we've got a few military tasks after September 2001." 

"Y ou mean after 9/117' 

"Yes, I'm afraid some things we investigate are for military use," Webster said 
with a sigh. After some further climbing, they had reached the top of the cliff. 
There was a sandy road leading along the cliff side. At the highest point, there was 
a bench where one could enjoy the view. The scenery was for Michael's experience 
extraordinarily rich and the weather was very warm and damp. All kinds of flowers 
were growing in a myriad of colours along the road and the edge of the cliff. The 
smell in the air was so different from j oily old E ngland, a bit musty. 

"What are you developing then?" Michael pried. 
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"About Digby's main project I know - in fact - very little. His main project 
with the D epartment of D efence was cut off when the Americans went into Iraq. 
Some Telford from the DoD dropped in one day, and had a whole tirade in 
D igby's office. Since then he has got his main funding from the E U ." 

"I suppose the European Commission is happy to have American partners in 
some of their projects, but the control on the use of the funding has been too 
slack and they are now tightening the rules." 

"It seems so," Webster sighed. 

"One of the persistent problems is that partners may have unpublished results 
which they can propose - and later report - in a project as a deliverable, and they 
can use the new money for a completely different purpose. They are mostly 
partners that are very far ahead in a specialised field, and they have the advantage 
that they can plan their research much more easily, because they are a step ahead." 

"I suppose Inventuraissuch a firm." 

"For some time we have been, yes, but we've had a period that we suddenly 
couldn't get our projects granted, and now we are back to normal. What about 
Magic Bullet?" 

"I actually don't know. All I know is that Digby desperately needs money, and 
he applies like a maniac from all kinds of sources. The EU funding is the major 
part, but he has also contracts with Brasil, Russia, South- Korea, China." 

"So what do you need the PE AVS for then?" 

"For a small side project. Not really so important." 

"But what for!?' 

"Oh... common gunshot bullets." 

"For W HA T?\\" Michael wasn't sure he heard correctly. 

"Fragmentation bullets," Webster said, "They are much more lethal when 
they're filled with the PEAVS polymer. They give wounds that don't stop 
bleeding." 

"You mean to say that you've investigated PEAVS for more effectively 
bleeding people to death?" 

"T errorists have to be stopped, Mister Willmore. With all means we can put at 
our disposal," Webster said, almost jestingly. 

Michael was baffled for a while. "Surely, you can't be serious?" he stammered. 

" 0 h, yes. . . We have tested it. Mind you, only on dogs, but the PE A V S worked 
very well. Better than the polymers and peptides we have. Even small wounds at 
non- lethal places quickly become lethal, when the PEAVS is included." 
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"You think we would grant an exclusive license for that kind of sadistic 
applications? I've developed the polymer for saving lives not for taking lives!!!" 
Michael was raising his voice, and his adrenaline level was slowly rising. 

"Of course, I understand your position as an inventor. If you don't grant 
patent rights to us, the only thing that will happen is Magic Bullet loosing a very 
unimportant project... " Webster said shrugging his shoulders, "but I should warn 
you that you're saying farewell to a lot of money." 

Michael somehow found this sentence contradictory - a lot of money, for a 
small side project. "I'm growing a bit sceptical about your firm," he said, "I'll call 
my boss tonight and say that he'd better continue with another customer. Y ou see: 
we have other interested parties." He looked down the cliff. 'Quite a drop,' he 
thought, 'H ow low can a scientist fall nowadays?' 

"Well, that concludes the matter then. I will be anyway without a job before 
long, project or not," Webster said. He took a deep breath, and continued 
cheerfully: "Are you perhaps going to the conference dinner tomorrow evening?' 

"No, I have an appointment in town. Probably go to a concert." 

"Oh, maybe I should come too. I like music!" 

"I'm not sure it's a public concert, but at least I seem to be getting an 
invitation." 

"Pity! Actually, I should confess that I've not been able to get a ticket for the 
conference dinner. It seems to be full. Digby has also been asking around, but 
couldn't get one either." 

Michael looked at his watch and noticed that it was getting time for him to find 
Maria's house. He looked at the ticket with the address, which he took from his 
breast pocket. 

"I can give you my ticket, if I only could memorise this address first." 

"Oh, how splendid," Webster said. 

Michael reread the address, and remembered that the house should be very 
close. He handed over the ticket and walked away leaving Webster at the top of 
the cliff. 
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8 . 

The Ponta da Cruz 


(Fuga a tre sogetti) 

The philosophers have indeed a garden where the sun as well 
morning as evening remains with a most sweet dew ; whose earth 
brings forth trees and fruits which are transplanted thither, which 
also receive nourishment from the pleasant meadows. And if thou 
wouldst come hither and find good, betake thyself to the mountain 
of the Seven [Metals], where there is no plain, and look down from 
the highest downward to the Sixth, which you will see afar off; in 
the topmost height, you will find a royal herb triumphing, which 
some call mineral, some vegetable, some saturnine. 


Nicolas Flamel 


1 

M ichael found a huge villa a bit down the road. It was quite English, and he 
estimated it was in some sort of neo-Tudor style. There was a large 
garden surrounded by a dense, neatly manicured hedgerow. Somewhere 
there had to be an entrance, but Michael wondered where it would be. Walking a 
little bit further round the hedge Michael found a wrought iron gate. It displayed a 
large number 11 on a plate on the fence, and there was beside the gate a huge, red 
English post pillar with the name Monteras on it. He had apparently arrived at the 
right address. 

Michael looked at his watch. It was five to six. He opened the gate and stepped 
into the garden. There were grey flagstones leading up to white marble steps of the 
entrance, which was crowned with a small portico. He rang the bell. 

"Ah! Hello!" Maria said when she had opened the heavy mahogany door. She 
had changed into a light green dress with red flowers all over. "Please come 
further... " 

"I'm very sorry that I'm a bit early. I just left the hotel straight after the poster 
session and the coffee. Walked up here with a colleague. At least I found a nice 
bunch of flowers." 

"Oh, how nice! Thank you. I'm mad with flowers!" 

"Y ou're all flowers yourself, it seems." 
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"Indeed! I'm making pizza and thought of sitting in the garden for dinner, as I 
usually do... Please go through here." 

When walking through a huge entrance hall, with a sumptuously decorated 
mahogany staircase, she pointed in the direction of the living room, of which 
much space was taken by a large, black grand piano. Two dark-grey cats were 
purring on the settee. One a bit unkempt and one much more tidy. Michael 
pointed at them and said: "Ah, there are your cats. I guess they're called Scruffy and 
Fluffy." 

"Hahaa! Funny, funny! However, no, they're Thomas and Henry... stray cats. I 
took it upon me to look after them, but please... " Maria said, and she gesticulated 
in the direction of a large slide window that led onto a terrace in the garden. When 
Michael stepped out, he was surprised by the wealth of flowers all around. The 
house was high and impressive with exquisite reddish brickwork. There was an 
elder gentleman in the garden sniffing some of the flowers. 

"This is Superintendent Benjamin Miller from Scotland Yard. He's from jolly 
old Birmingham," Maria said. The man approached Michael and shook his hand in 
a noble, formal manner. 

"Michael Wiflmore. Nice to meet you." 

"I'm a very old acquaintance of Maria. Everybody calls me Benji," he said 
slowly, and made a courteous bow. When Michael observed his large, bald head, 
his impressive drooling moustache and a maximum-sized double chin, he wasn't 
surprised to recognize in him the prototype of a superintendent, although he was a 
bit stunned at finding such a specimen of the English police force in Maria's 
garden. 

"I see... please call me Mike," he said. 

On the lawn a few benches and a table were waiting below two large, blue 
sunshades. Michael got some of his good spirit back after the edifying, but 
unnerving discussion with Webster. 

"Y ou must have quite a good gardener!" Michael said to Maria. 

"I do it all myself," Maria said, "G ardening is my hobby." 

"Y ou should look out with that dress. People won't notice you when you are 
working in the middle of all those flowers," Michael said. 

Maria laughed and said: "You must be something of a wisecrack, Mister 
Willmore!" 

"Please, call me Mike." 
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"OK, Mike, I'll go and fetch the pizza's. Please! Make yourselves comfortable," 
Maria said. Michael and Benji landed at the garden table. Maria joined them 
already very soon, and distributed three huge pizzas on very large plates. 

"Well, well, Maria," Benji said, "Y ou've made some work of it." 

"Oh, it doesn't happen every day that I have such entertaining guests. And 
nowadays I like making all kinds of pizzas. This time from maize- flour, using 
some sesame- oil in it," she said with a little proud glimpse. 

"Thank you so much for the invitation," Michael said, "Likewise for me it's a 
rare occasion to get to know new, interesting people, and in such grand 
surroundings." 

"Y ou're welcome," Maria said broadening her smile. 

"Are you perhaps a musician?" Benji asked from Michael. 

"No, no. I'm a standard scientist," Michael said, waving his hand. 

"What do you mean with standard?" Benji grunted. 

"Just a work horse, I suppose." 

"But it seems he has some interests in art and history," Maria said, "I'll get the 
wine, wait a while." She flew off like a fairy through the slide window. 

"So, you're an inspector and involved in resolving crime?" Michael pried. 

"Indeed, I've been in Birmingham for more than forty years with the Y and. I've 
been involved in forensics a long time and lately occupied with anti-terrorist 
activities." 

"Oh, that's pretty demanding, I suppose. And, you've known Maria a long 
time?" 

"Y es, about 28 years. I was once investigating a case for her. I was just a 
constable then. Something got stolen from Maria's apartment and her mother 
called me in to investigate the matter. Somehow, I have kept contact with her, also 
after she moved to Madeira I've regularly been here as a guest and got addicted to 
the Madeira wine Jorge sold." 

"Jorge?" 

"Maria's husband. Jorge Monteras." 

"0 h, yes. Maria told me he died recently, but I didn't know his name yet." 

"Oh. His full name was Jorge Antolin Monteras. He was one of a kind. Very 
unfortunate, his death. Actually it was on the 23 rd of May, so yesterday it was 
exactly 5 years ago." 

"Maria's maiden name is G utmann, isn't it?" 

"Y es. . . So, tell me, what branch are you in?" 
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"Biomedical polymers. We design anything from infusion pouches to 
pacemakers. Even started recently working on contact lenses." 

"Oh, great! Then I suppose you have something to do with the conference that 
is held downhill in the Marriot?" 

"Yes, indeed. I have only two real tasks there. Give a lecture and reside in a 
panel of experts," Michael said. 

"Ah, in that way! Maria told me about the conference, but nothing about you 
yet." 

"I can imagine, I've just met her at lunch. We somehow stumbled on the 
subject of Nicolas Medtner." 

Maria came back with a bottle of rose wine. "I hope you like this one. It's a 
remnant from my husband's store. Hope it's still good." 

"Splendid Maria!" Benji said, inspecting the bottle. "I like this rose wine. Have 
had it with J orge many times." 

"So... to your health!" Maria said, after having poured the wine in three long 
glasses. Michael took a sip, and was pleasantly surprised by the taste. He noticed, 
however, that his glass was shaking. His hands were trembling. 

"So you're a fan of Medtner then?" Benji enquired. 

"In some way, I suppose. I've brought his book The Muse and the Fashion with 
me and it once belonged to Maria" 

"Really? So what's the interest?" 

"There are some historical facts I want to check out." 

"0 h, but then you are the right place. Maria knows everything about him." 

Maria waved her hand saying: "Well, I love all good music. It just happens that 
my piano friend was a bit full of him, and that I've learnt to play much of his work 
through her." 

Then Benji said: "She's being modest, Michael. In fact, Edna lies has had direct 
instruction from the composer. So Maria is, in fact, some kind of torch bearer, 
passing on the tradition." 

"Oh, but that's a very responsible task!" Michael said, "I'm not in music 
myself, but I've always been in good musical company. My wife plays the violin 
meritoriously. My daughter has started singing in a church choir, and has appeared 
already in a few concerts. Then my best friend plays the piano pretty well. But my 
hobby is inn keeping and sailing," Michael said. 

"Y ou keep an inn?" Benji asked. 

"Y es, we're going to have one at my home on the country side. We will baptise 
it T he P ranting Pony." 
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"Oh, according to The Lord of the Rings, of Tolkien," Benji smiled. 

"Quite so. It was intended to be just a cosy place for us to spend the evenings, 
but it turned out to be a success with the neighbours, and recently also people 
came around from the city. Now I think we'll turn the place into an old-fashioned 
inn," Michael narrated. 

After a moment of eating Maria said: "I've amused myself a bit with my old 
book again. There are indeed some very good notions in it. I wasn't quite aware of 
it. I think I '11 make a copy." 

"It would be useful, or even take it back! It's a rather rare book, and it has 
never been reprinted," Michael said. 

"Really? I didn't know. What a shame," Maria said. 

Then Michael asked: "How did you get to studying music? I heard you have 
started with chemistry first, but then you changed your min d?' 

"Yes." 

" So, was this due to Cronshaw?" 

"Not really no... but he started to tease me with unfair questions in 
examinations. For instance, I had to write down the systematic name of a 
complicated toxin - oleandrin." 

"Oh... Dear! He'd done it again! Well I also had Cronshaw as a supervisor for 
my MSc thesis, but I changed to G ainsborough after a few years. Although he was 
a bit more demanding, he took much better care of his students. Always asked 
whether they felt happy and satisfied. Y ou don't see that very much. Then he was 
a REAL supervisor. He was on the top of his field. Later I even did my PhD with 
him." 

"Cronshaw is 0 K, really. We have kept up this Christmas card contact, and last 
year he surprised me by proposing to keep the European Biomaterials Congress 
here on Madeira. I'd written to him that I'd organised some conferences on the 
island before. But he's a bit of a ladies' man, you know, and it agitates me." 

"Ah, I know all about that! D ouglas and his G oddesses. . . " Michael said. 

"So, I don't want him snooping around on my birthday recital," Maria laughed. 

"Oh, what a pity for him. I sensed he might be interested to attend your 
concert, but I suppose you know where to draw the line. T ell me then, how did 
you get into music?" 

"Through my mother, who had always wanted me to start on the piano. But I 
had my eyes on chemistry first. Then after the Cronshaw experience, I gave in and 
started at the Conservatoire. Some years after my graduation I met Edna lies in 
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Utrecht at the Holland festival, and we became friends. Went to concerts together, 
and she instructed me about Medtner." 

"Strange, my wife also abolished chemistry. She stuck for some time to sheep 
farming. She played the violin, and even had some instruction from Alfredo 
Campoli. She has been running a fitness centre, and now she just told me she's 
going back to sheep farming," Michael said. 

"When you're young it's not easy to decide about your profession. I'm afraid I 
had to learn a lot of chemistry much later, when I started in forensics," Benji 
appended. 

"0 dear! It seems we all have a chemical background!" Maria laughed, "But 
Benji is also quite a good singer. A good baritone." 

"Oh, hownice! I suppose forensics is a bit of a pressure job." 

"Not from the science point of view, but certainly from the point of dealing 
with the lawyers," Benji said with a sneaky grin on his face. 

"Are you in genetic testing too?" 

"Y es, we have a big lab for D NA testing, mainly for identification." 

"I just overheard in the corridor of the Marriot - just before the lectures started 
- that there is an enormous gene testing platform going to be installed in Pretoria. 
It can handle more than 800 samples a day for forensic analysis." 

"I've heard all about it. At the Yard we're green with envy... " Benji smiled. 
"We'll get one in Britain too... someday." 

After a moment of eating Michael asked Maria: "So was Edna lies a good 
teacher?" Michael asked. 

" Sure! E dna was a great teacher, but we were more like colleagues. Besides, we 
went to lots of concerts together. Via her I also met my husband." 

"Ah, in that way." Michael said. 

"Maybe I should tell you how I met Jorge... " 

"Please, I'm all ear!" Michael said. 

"Well... That's a story... In 1987 Edna had this notion of taking me to Vienna 
to go and listen to Horowitz. Vladimir Horowitz was already quite old, and nearly 
anybody who was knowledgeable in music wanted to attend his concerts at that 
rime. Thus, off we went. We were listening to the recital utterly spellbound. After 
Horowitz had ended the requests for encores by abruptly slamming down the lid 
of the piano, E dna wanted to speak to him, and introduce me to him! So, there we 
were, standing at the end of a small queue in the greenroom after the recital, and 
Jorge was standing just in front of us. Horowitz was sitting on a couch. When it 
was our turn, he seemed to recognise Jorge and Edna, and he beckoned us all 
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three to sit down. He said: 'Please excuse me, I’m quite finished, but I’d like to soaalise a 
bit, whenever it is possible. So please sit down and relax!' Then Edna said: 'Dear Mister 
H orowitz, we all fed very grateful that you are still with us and can give us these historical 
moments.' He replied saying: "’Oh, thank you Miss lies. I'm very happy to see you: A re you 
still playing?’ - ‘Of oourse, Mister Horowitz, I make much home recordings nowadays, for 
posterity. It’s getting a bit weaker, but I manage.’ Then Edna continued and said: 'May I 
introduo e M aria G utmann to you? She is my latest pupil, and - fairly speak ing- 1 ex pect her to 
be the last one.’ Horowitz reached out his hand to me and I very carefully shook it. 
'Oh what a nits young woman,’ he said. Then he clamped my hand with both his 
hands and said: 'I suppose you've got acquainted with Medtner’ s music?’ Of course I 
confirmed this, and when he a sk ed what pieces I'd studied, I mentioned among 
others the first and second concerto. 'Oh, I fancy the c minor concerto, it's GREA 77 
H orowitz enthused, 'I once wanted to record it for RCA , but I was told that nobody has ever 
heard a M edtner concerto. T hey wanted me to play someth i ng people already k new, and then they 
proposed the Grieg concerto, can you imagine! These reoording oompanies are only thinking of 
MONEY,' That's what Horowitz said to ME!" Maria laughed and took a bit of 
breath and a large gulp of wine. Then she cut a large piece of pizza. 

Benji said: "Pity that also that initiative got turned down by a record company. 
Way back in the forties they didn't bother to record many interesting events. It 
was a real howler that they missed Rachmaninoff's Symphonic D anas played by the 
composer and Horowitz together, for instance. But, Maria, don't let me interrupt 
you. Go on... " 

"Y es, but there is a recording of Medtner himself playing this concerto. They 
should really release all those Medtner Society records on CD. Anyway, Horowitz 
said that he knew Medtner, and that he was more a pianist for pianists and a 
composer for composers. He also said: 'I hope you keep his work on the repertoire. I 
think he may still become popular after I'm gone.' Of course I wished that he would stay 
around for at least thirteen more years as to see the coming of the year 2000, and 
give many more concerts that are memorable. W dl, M iss, I surdy hope so, but I fear 
that my years are nearly numbered, and - seriously speak ing - the era of edectitism is drawing to 
an end soon, and I have no role in such a world... ' he said to me. In the end, Edna was 
really in high spirits, but since she was easily tired, she withdrew soon from the 
conversation, and so it turned out that I was left alone with Jorge. It took a bit of 
time for him to note down Horowitz's sizable wine order, but when we left the 
room, Jorge asked me if he could show me around in Vienna We ended up having 
the greatest fun together. Gosh, he knew the city like his inside pocket. He took 
me out to the theatre, and then to dinner. He introduced me to his friends there, 
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mainly in restaurants. He appeared to be a man of the world. G osh... in the end I 
nearly forgot E dna!!" 

"Well, well... how very romantic," Michael said. 

"Then, afterwards, Jorge came a few times to England visiting me, and he 
attended some of my recitals. In the last one I played Meddler's first concerto 
again with the Birmingham Philharmonic. Jorge remembered it as the most 
exhilarating event of his life." 

"Hmm, so he was also a music lover." Michael asked. 

"A bit, but I think that it was because I handed over a rose to him during the 
applause. So he got some unexpected credit." 

"0, how awfully romantic," Michael said. He had to think of his dream in 
which G erald had given him a similar tribute. H e said: "It reminds me a bit of how 
I met my wife. She also gave me a concert when we first met." 

"0 , really? How splendid." 

"So, what happened after you met Jorge?" 

"Well, after my concert Jorge returned to Madeira, andl stayed onforayearin 
Birmingham. I gave a few recitals, around the country, Birmingham, Leeds, 
London. I also went to see Jorge two times in the summer, and then I got hooked 
up over here permanently from the summer of 1989." 

"Quite something to give up a concert career in England and go to such a 
small island," Michael said, "Y ou never regretted it?' 

"Sometimes, yes, but it's not so bad to be a piano teacher here. Beside the PR- 
business I'm still quite active in music, you know. There are plenty of English 
people living on Madeira and they always come and listen to my recitals and they 
always have some brats that need tuition." 

"So you gave a recital in Leeds?" 

"Y es, one of those solo concerts it was." 

"Was that in the winter of 1988?' 

"Y es I think it was. How so? Have you been attending?' 

"No, but afriend of mine was there. The one I mentioned to you... " 

"0 h. I see. Y ou mean this friend who is going to study at the Conservatoire?' 

"Y es... This is a formidable house. Y ou live here all alone?' Michael pried. 

"Yes, it is in neo-Tudor style. Jorge bought it from a Scotsman - Jonathan 
T ielock - in 1985. The poor man wanted to spend his old days back in Scotland." 

"Tielock... " Michael mumbled, "a rather uncommon, but to me familiar 
name." 
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"The house is pretty big to keep up. It needed much repairs and it still does. 
N evertheless, I would never think about leaving this house. I find it difficult to 
part with." 

"A well-known problem!" Michael nodded. 

"Well, it's mainly because of the garden, the house is less important," Maria 
said. 


2 

After dinner, the sun had gone down and the table was already shrouded in 
shadow. When a cool breeze started from the seaside, Maria proposed to go and 
sit inside to enjoy a glass of the fabulous Madeira wine. All the dishes were taken 
inside by Michael and Benji, and Maria closed the slide-window behind them. In 
the kitchen, Michael asked Benji what he was presently investigating. 

"Oh, the European anti-terrorist squad presently expects some terrorist actions 
in the UK . I travel a lot to all sides of the world for hints and leads." 

"Oh, dear. All this terrorism! We've had some share of it at home. My father- 
in-law got killed as a result of the Lockerbie plane bombing in 1988, and my wife 
is still suffering from it so now and then." 

" 0 h, yes, that was a very notorious case. Particularly the forensic investigations 
were massive. Very tragic. Was he on the plane?" Benji asked. 

"No, he was in Lockerbie on the street somewhere and got a piece of fuselage 
on his head. He didn't even live in Lockerbie. He just visited one of his friends." 

"Oh, gosh, how unfortunate. Did your family get a share of this compensation 
money from Libya?' 

"Y es, we got a fair share of it, indeed, although my wife and my mother-in-law 
had to fight for it a bit." 

"I suppose it doesn't help much," Benji said. 

"No, it makes life more secure, of course, but the trauma stays." 

Maria stepped into the kitchen and said: "What a very nice subject you have 
turned on. Maybe we can sit over there, drink some Madeira, and return to a 
lighter subject. I've talked with Benji already so much about this terrorism." 

"Maybe," Michael said, "but I would like to ask a bit more. It interests me 
too." 

When moving from the kitchen into the living room he turned to Benji again 
and asked: "I'm still wondering when terrorism actually started. I suppose it is 
difficult to draw a line." 
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"Y es, I suppose so," Benji said, when he sat himself on the couch, "Terrorism 
is, actually, nothing new. It has only taken more serious form, now that nearly 
everybody can ley his hands on new lypes of weaponry and explosives and 
sophisticated timing devices. Then there are so many different groups, all with 
different aims. The IRA in England, the Basks in Spain, the RMS in Holland, the 
RAF in Germany. I suppose it was the Palestinian Black September group that 
started the modem form of international terrorism, particularly the tragedy in 
Munich; that was really a turning point." 

Michael had sat himself down at the other side of the couch, and asked: "What 
cases have you investigated?' 

"The first one was in 1982. The bomb attacks in London. The IRA planted 
bombs in Hyde Park and Regent's Park, and some members of the Household 
Cavalry and the Royal Green Jackets got killed - together with some poor horses. 
Then at the end of 1983 there was an attack in Harrods, and in the same month I 
was on my first international assignments in Rome and Vienna. Then there have 
been numerous others, culminating into the largest eve’ terrorist action in New 
Y ork and Washington." 

"Y eah, I suppose you don't need to mention that one!" Michael said. 

"It was the first time that an American city was bombed by a foreign power. I 
started to investigate the case when the connection with Hamburg was revealed." 

"Any other cases?" 

"Recently, I've been off to Madrid a few times, taking all kinds of samples for 
genetic testing. I remember there was a strange incident in Finland a few years 
ago." 

"0 h? What was that? I must have missed it." 

"It was an explosion in a small shopping mall in a suburb near Helsinki. It 
killed seven people and hurt over a hundred. First, they thought that it was a 
terrorist action. I'd been called in, and when I had just arrived, it turned out that it 
wasn't a terrorist action at all. It appeared that it was a chemistry student, who had 
kept up a covert hobby of bomb making. He had fabricated a rather dangerous 
pellet bomb. They postulated that it must have gone off accidentally in the 
shopping mall." 

"0, dear, it reminds me of my own college years. I also made bombs for a 
while with a friend of mine. We even launched a metre long rocket one day. 
Luckily, no accidents ever occurred. Everything went perfectly." 

"Well! I say! You can praise yourself lucky indeed! How did you get the 
chemicals?" Benji asked. 
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"Well, the store of the college lab was one day cleaned, and we managed to 
nick a lot of old stuff. Of course, we didn't make so dangerous bombs. They were 
really quite small... " 

"Hm... I suppose fooling around with fireworks seems to hold attraction for 
teenagers." 

"But back to the terrorism: do they really expect actions in the UK ?' 

"Y es, it's a serious threat. Anyhow, soon I will leave the force. I will retire and 
leave these towering burdens to other people. It's some type of war that has taken 
its toll on me, I should admit." 

Michael said: "Do you know what Einstein answered, when he was asked 
about the Third World War, how it would be fought?" Maria and Benji shook 
their heads. 

"He said he didn't know, but he did know how the fourth World War would 
be fought." 

"Oh, and how?" Maria asked 

"With clubs and stones!" 

"Hah!" Maria uttered. She rose, and walking into the kitchen she said: "It 
certainly is smouldering everywhere. Just one big, morbid barbeque." 

"Maybe Einstein was right," Benji nodded. "Proliferation of all sorts of 
weapons and explosives has gone completely out of control. Weaponry and war is 
big business, and it feels like there's hardly anybody intending to do something 
about it. Still, Einstein also lived in a time of much turmoil, didn't he? Quantum 
theory has revolutionised our conception of the universe!" Benji remarked. 

"Y eah, although he's been hailed as the greatest scientist that ever lived, he had 
lots of trouble accepting all the implications of quantum mechanics himself. It was 
initially as disastrous to science as the World Wars were to civilisation, but the 
theory explains pretty accurately most phenomena we can observe around us. Still, 
there are many aspects that puzzle scientists even today, " Michael explained. 

"Which ones, for instance??" Maria said returning from the kitchen. 

Benji took one of the small glasses Maria handed out and said smilingly: 
"Thanks Maria! You have to take care with this Madeira, Michael. You'll get 
addicted to it already after one glass..." 

They all three raised their glasses and Michael said: "To your health, Maria! 
And many more years to come!" 

"Cheers! So... what puzzles scientists today?" Maria queried. 

"Einstein had already great difficulty accepting, for instance, that matter was 
not solid. Most of this is just empty space," Michael said, knocking at the table. 
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"Besides this, matter is also fuzzy. Elementary particles behave in terms of 
probabilities. Einstein's famous uttering: "G ott wilrfdt ni&it" attests to this problem 
he had with this, but by now we've come to accept that this fuzzy nature of matter 
is a reality. " 

"So, you mean to say, that this table is an illusion?" Maria asked. 

"Yes and No! The table, as we observe it, is surely there, but it is to some 
extent also a product of our observation of the table, and there are many properties 
of this table we aren't able to observe." Both Maria and Benji nodded pensively. 

"Observations have a strange influence in quantum mechanics. It has been 
demonstrated as a thought experiment by Erwin Schrodinger called 'Sdirddinger's 
C at ’ " 

"I've heard that one!" Benji said. 

"Me too! Not so cat-friendly," Maria added. 

"OK. I agree. Then there is another thing that is nowadays accepted in some 
way: that all objects and events that take place at the same time across the whole 
universe are in a very basic sense correlated. It emerges as one explanation out of 
Bell's theorem. It has given lately much discussion in scientific circles." 

"Correlated?" Maria grinned. 

"Yes, Einstein referred to it as ’a spooky influence at a distant. It means that 
certain things we do, think, intend to do, may be forbidden or induced in a non- 
causal way by the state of things around us. This is particularly true for our 
thoughts, our mind, which are - at least partly - quantum- mechanical." 

"D oes this correlation have something to do with the syndironiaty phenomenon 
described by Carl Jung?" Benji asked. 

"Well, I know that Jung had some discussions with Wolfgang Pauli about it, 
and the implications to Jung were clear: Humans have an intuitive perception that 
simultaneous events have some connection, and we interpret this in our mind into 
a meaning, feelings of deja-vu nearly everybody has. Say that when I sit in a bus, 
and I think of getting a driver's licence, and during this thought I see a cat being 
run over by the bus, then this may instruct me to think: "M aftae I shouldn't drive a oar 
after all.’ Surely from a scientific point of view the cat being run over has nothing 
to do with my thought about the driving licence, but the coincidence has clearly 
some MEANING to me and may influence my behaviour." Maria and Benji 
nodded with assent. 

Michael continued: "There is yet another quantum reality that has recently been 
in much discussion: that of the zero point energy, the energy of vacuum space. The 
lowest quantum state at a certain point in empty space can never be entirely zero. 
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It's always a small energy related to the Planck constant. The thing they realised 
recently is that there must be a huge amount of energy available anywhere." 

"Do you mean they are reviving the concept of the ether again?" Benji asked. 

"In some way, yes... Some researchers have shown that vacuum has a 
memory, but the most important thing is that this energy can produce matter, as a 
mere perturbation of the zero point energy." 

"So, a cat can be made at any point in time in any point in space," Maria asked. 

"Sure!" 

"Some comfort for cats at least," Maria said blinking an eye again. Michael and 
Benji roared with laughter and looked at Thomas and Henry, who were lying 
peacefully between the two gentlemen on the couch. 

"Let us wish good future for the cats," Benji said raising his glass. 

"Einstein definitively had something with cats," Michael continued with his 
resume, "When he was once asked to explain the operation of the wireless 
telegraph, he said that a wire telegraph is a kind of a very, very long cat. He jested 
that if you pull his tail in New Y ork, his head is meowing in Los Angeles. Then he 
explained that the wireless telegraph operates exactly the same way: you send 
signals here, they receive them there. The only difference is that there is no cat." 

"Well, that explains everything about the wireless!" Benji laughed. 

Maria said: "But, Michael, tell me about this personal interest in Medtner. I'm 
all burning to hear it," 

Michael didn't quite know where to start, and said: "Well, somehow the effect 
the Russian Revolution had on the whole of cultural life in Europe started to 
interest me. I had a discussion with my friend - Pierce Famell. Many composers 
had a hard time, didn't they? They were part of the elite that had taken so much 
advantage of the common populace." 

"Quite so," Maria said, "Many fabulous musicians that came out of the final 
epoch of T sarist Russia fell somehow in the wrong camp and things really got 
rolling in the wrong direchon after the First World War. The Russian revolution 
disrupted whole circles of artists, and not only in music. If you couldn't comply 
with the new proletariat rules you were forced to leave to escape prosecution, and 
all your property was confiscated. Some people stayed on for a while, like 
Medtner, but Rachmaninoff, Bortkiewicz and Prokofiev left already quite soon. 
The proletarians had not much respect for art, and that at a time - to my opinion - 
when the really great developments in music were shifting towards Russia. Can 
you imagine that the occupants of Prokofiev's apartment burnt his manuscripts to 
keep warm?!" 
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"Well, I've heard that even Puccini burnt his own manuscripts to keep warm!" 
Benji interspersed. 

"Yes, but that was an entirely different situation. No, no. Some years later 
Prokofiev had to reconstruct his second piano concerto all from memory because 
these idiots had burnt his only full manuscript. And it was surely one of the most 
profound piano concertos ever written." Maria paused for a while and took a sip 
of Madeira "Also Sergei Bortkiewicz - my favourite composer - had to flee from 
his family estate Arhomovka, and when he returned it had been completely 
plundered." 

"Has this turn of history somehow been undermining musical inspiration or 
the course of developments in music?" Michael asked, "Medtner referred in his 
book in the end to the Expulsion from the Paradise of A rt." 

Maria started explaining: "Maybe. Some music critic said in those years that 
since 1914 the devil was set loose in this world and that it caused artists to lose 
their Muse. Still I think that Medtner and Bortkiewicz were still in very good 
control of their sources of inspiration - Bortkiewicz maybe even more so than 
Medtner." 

"Medtner writes that something vital was lost during the times of the Great 
War and the Russian Revolution. That we've become estranged from a basic 
source of inspiration that came naturally to the earlier generations, but now has to 
be dug up with much toil." 

"Right so," Maria sighed. 

"I suppose Medtner was aware that it affected his own work too?" 

"Y es, probably most when he was thrown in exile. He blamed the war and his 
expulsion from Russia It also happened to Rachmaninoff, you know. He used the 
D ies Irae motive in nearly all his latest works, arguably referring also to this own 
exile. He hardly wrote anything new after his emigration to the US, because he had 
to work so hard as a pianist." 

"But I heard that in the thirties he found this nice place at Lake Lucerne in 
Switzerland, and there he could write again," Michael inserted. 

"Indeed!" Maria said, "but he didn't dare to return there after the A nschluss. He 
was afraid that also Switzerland might soon be annexed." 

"My father-in-law told me that also Sibelius must have lost his muse 
somewhere in the thirties, when he was struggling with his 8 th symphony. He 
decided to bum a whole lot of manuscripts somewhere during the Second World 
War, among which also the 8 th symphony, and after that he must have felt much 
relieved." 
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"Y our father-in-law told you all that?" 

"Y es. He was a bit hooked on Sibelius. In fact, he made me listen to ALL the 
Sibelius symphonies. He said: 'If you want to get my complete approval for marrying my girl, 
you will have to listen to all the a (jit symphonies ofSibdius.' So I listened to them with the 
greatest attention." 

Maria laughed heartily, "That's the funniest marriage bribe I've EVER heard 
of. But didn't you say Sibelius destroyed his eighth symphony? How can you have 
heard it?" 

"No, no, Sibelius wrote in his younger years an unnumbered symphony, the 
Kullervo symphony, but at his life time he didn't want it to be published." 

"Oh, I see... And you listened to that one too?" 

"Yes, I actually heard it once in Bournemouth when I was still at the 
polytechnic. It appealed to me already then because it evokes a strong 
mythological atmosphere. It's based on an episode of the Kalevala A powerfully 
inspired work, I should say. My father-in-law told me that inspiration was the 
amalgamation of the words intuition and perspiration, and that artists nowadays 
do a lot of perspiration over a small amount of intuition." 

"Nicely put!" Maria said, "Inspiration is a very tender, breakable asset. It needs 
a fine balance of conditions. There should be the outer and inner instruments of 
silence, contemplation and meditation. There should also be a critical, but 
understanding relation with colleagues, the fruitful interaction with a receptive 
audience... It's really very multifaceted. Such balance is easily disturbed." 

"It seems to be so, yes." Michael agreed. 

"I'm not all that pessimistic," Benji said, "I think that War conditions, and 
conditions of oppression can work in an inspiring way too. Think of 
Shostakovich, Prokofiev and Mahler." 

"Maybe that's correct too. To Edna Medtner described the beginning of the 
first piano concerto as 'five atom bombs going off, and I have the feeling that if I don't 
watch it tomorrow I'll have lot's of boo's and will have to take refuge to the bomb 
shelter... " 

Both men cheerfully laughed and Maria continued: "About this inspiration 
matter I'm not so positive: there's definitively something wrong with it nowadays. 
There's much brain- talent, and technical talent, but is there any heart- talent? 
That's what worries me." Then she suddenly rose and said: "When talking about 
war, maybe the occasion calls for Medtner's W ar Sonata. Shall I play it?" she asked. 

"Yes! Please!" Michael and Benji croaked simultaneously. 
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"This piece has - to my opinion - nothing to do with war. I think Medtner just 
wrote an energetic piece to defy the ruthless conditions outside!" 

She had walked to a large bookshelf and had fished a piano score from one of 
the shelves. She browsed through it for a while, and then said: "Yes, here it is... 
Benji, can you help and turn the pages?" 

Maria set herself down at the piano, and Benji took place beside her. Then she 
started. March-like themes were being alternated with more lyrical subjects, and 
Michael more or less recognised the style of the music from the earlier works he'd 
heard on record a week ago with Pierce at Manor's Green. The sonata was in one 
part, and lasted a mere quarter of an hour, Maria's long, agile fingers vividly going 
through the heavy textures and Benji obediently turning the pages. 

When she had finished, she said: "The work has a curious history that is 
somewhat indirectly related to the war." 

"Oh, please tell me, I'm all ear!" Michael said. Benji had seated himself on the 
other side of the couch, leaving Thomas and Henry sleeping between the two 
men. 

Maria walked back to her chair and said: "E dna told me that Medtner once had 
a performance of his music at his home in Moscow in the period of the First 
World War. Among others, he premiered this sonata, which was dedicated to Leo 
Conus. Afterwards, Leo had taken Nicolas Medtner out to dinner to a local 
restaurant together with Rachmaninoff and Nicolas' brother Emil, but in the 
middle of their dinner they were all driven out of the restaurant by some political 
activists. They were caught up in a serious riot, and the Imperial Cavalry came in 
to drive the people from the street. It went completely out of hand and many 
people got killed, but the three musicians and Emil Medtner somehow managed to 
escape just in time to friends in the neighbourhood." 

Michael's glass of Madeira slipped from his hand, and fell on the stone floor. 
The glass broke into small pieces. Both cats lifted their heads. Michael stammered: 
" 0 h, I 'm so sorry! God, what a mess." 

"No problem!" Maria said and jumped into the kitchen and returned with a 
little rag and a dustpan. 

"Do you want a new glass of Madeira?' Maria asked. 

"Y es, please! I'm sorry. Y our story made me forget I had a glass in my hands," 
Michael said with a deadpan face. Benji, however, stared at him intently. Maria 
rose to get Michael a new glass. When she returned from the kitchen Michael said: 
"My father-in-law has told something similar about Sibelius once. Also a situation 
in which a great composer could have died before his time." 
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"0 h, please tell us, we're all ear too," Maria said. 

"It is not officially documented - maybe it's another myth - but nearly at the 
end of the civil war in Finland - was it in 1918? I'm not sure - Sibelius had been 
evacuated from his country villa, Ainola, to the capital Helsinki, where he stayed 
with various relatives and friends. Sometime near the end of the civil war he got 
held up by one of the 'Reds' - the communist fighters - and he intended to shoot 
Sibelius somewhere in a dark comer of the street. Sibelius, however, started to 
hum a little tune, and the soldier said to him that it was one of his favourite 
melodies. When Sibelius informed him that he was the composer of that melody, 
the soldier must have said: 'Oh, but I couldn't kill a person that oan write such beautiful 
music.' So Sibelius' life was spared." 

"Well, I say, that's something to remember!" Benji said. 

3 

Suddenly, the doorbell rang. Maria rose and said: "Who would that be at this late 
hour?" and she flew off to open the front door. A small man entered with black 
hair and a small black moustache. He spoke in quick Portuguese, and after a while, 
Maria beckoned him to come further into the living room. 

"This is inspector Marco Ferraris from the Funchal police. Something tragic 
seems to have happened to one of the conference guests." Maria addressed the 
inspector. "Please sit down with us here, Mister Ferraris, and tell us what has 
happened. In English please, because my guests here are English." 

"Ah, I see, Madame Monteras. We've had notice in the evening that some 
tourists had found a corpse in the lagoon of the Ponta da Cmz. We've had a bit of 
trouble to find out who he was. He didn't have any identification papers, but he 
had the programme of the conference in his pocket, the one that is being held in 
the nearby Marriott hotel, so after some clarifications we came up with his name. 
It was one of the American guests. The hotel porter identified him first, and later 
his identity was confirmed as Andrew Webster by a colleague of him. As you are 
the responsible person for organising the conference I just wanted to inform you." 

"No, not A GA IN !" Maria sighed and rose from her chair. She started to walk 
around the room in a distressed state of mind. 

"I'm sorry, Madame," Ferraris said. 

"Sorry, inspector Ferraris, but I came up here in the company of this man," 
Michael said, his head turning slowly red. "We had a little chat about a business 
proposal. I left him at the cliff a little before six 'o clock." 
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"He arrived here on my invitation just before six, I can confirm that," Maria 
said, "and he mentioned to me he'd come with one of his colleagues." 

"Ah, how surprising!" Ferraris said. 

" So, when was this W ebster found at the foot of the cliff?" Michael enquired. 

"The tourists had heard a loud cry before six o'clock, but they didn't think of it 
much. A while later, they had returned through the tunnel, and had seen 
somebody floating around in the lagoon of the fortress, when they paused at the 
windows in the tunnel. He was spotted there at a quarter past six this evening. 
Time of death is estimated at six. However, the timing is not quite confirmed. He 
could also have fallen before six." 

"Well, he was still alive at about eight to six, when I gave him a little invitation 
card. I looked at my watch then." 

"What card?' 

"A small entrance card for the get together party. He wanted to go there and I 
didn't need it anymore." 

"Y ou mean that card with my address on it?" Maria asked. 

"Y es, that one." 

"Such card was not found on him," Ferraris said. 

"Maybe it dropped somewhere," Benji said. 

"We'll investigate it." Ferraris took his notebook and started scribbling. 
"So... you're also at the conference?' 

"Yes, I discussed with Webster for a while at the edge of the cliff... We 
enjoyed the view." 

"A pretty nasty place," Ferraris said, "Already four people have dropped down 
the Ponta da Cruz in the last ten years, and this is the fifth. We sometimes have 
called it the D evil's Trap. So... you didn't push him over... by chance, Mister... 7 

"Willmore, Michael Willmore, Oh, no, but I dare say that he was in a dubious 
business. He informed me about a few projects running at his firm, and they 
weren't particularly cheap and pretty." 

"What did you precisely talk about?" Ferraris enquired, while taking down 
more notes. 

"Well, the point is, or rather was, that he wanted to buy exclusive rights to one 
of our patents, and I didn't like... well... gosh, how am I going to explain this? 
It's a bit technical," 

"Y ou'd better explain, otherwise I'll be obliged to give you a change of hotel," 
Ferraris said with a small, impish smile. 
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"I suppose I will have to. This guy, Webster, is from an American firm that's 
involved in one of our new projects. They wanted to use one of our patented 
polymers for a rather sadistic application." 

"0 h? That is pretty awkward, I suppose." 

"Sure. As I am the inventor, I firmly protested and said that I'm not letting 
anybody use it for other than benign purposes. So, I categorically refused the deal. 
In fact, I still have to call my boss about it." 

"Oh, how very interesting. We would be interested to hear more about this 
sadistic application, as you called it," Ferraris continued. 

"We produce a polymer that is widely used for locally preventing blood cloth 
formation in and around various types of implants. This polymer is patented 
worldwide. But this firm had tested this polymer in a novel type of bullets - 
fragmentation bullets - and they induce wounds that won't heal, because the blood 
clotting mechanism is impaired. When he told me I started nearly to boil inside." 

"But then... you may have had a strong motive. So... you didn't push him... 
out of anger?" 

"No, no, I certainly didn't push him over. Surely, my blood pressure started to 
rise a bit, but he quickly relented, and said that he would only loose an 
unimportant project. Then my blood pressure went down again." 

"Were there at the time other people on the cliff 7 Ferraris asked. 

"At the time of our conversation I hadn't noticed anybody else around, no," 
Michael said. 

"Opportunity, opportunity," Ferraris mumbled, and scribbled in his notebook. 

"So, when did these tourists hear a shout?" Benji asked. 

"A little before six, but the rime is not so accurate." 

"And they found him after six?" Benji asked. 

"Y es. About quarter past." 

"Well, that gives Michael a feeble alibi, because he was here five to six." 

"I see... bad alibi, good opportunity, and a strong motive," Ferraris said, "It's 
looking a bit grim for your guest!" 

"I can fully vouch for Mister Willmore here, that he is innocent of any crime. 
FI e was here at my invitation," Maria said nervously. 

"How can you be sure he's innocent, Madame?' Ferraris asked. 

"Because it isn't at all consistent with his behaviour this evening," Maria 
replied. 
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"I must say that I noticed he was a bit nervous when he came in, but the patent 
case explains it," Benji said, "I guess that this Webster just slipped, or got pushed 
by somebody else." 

"I'll take account of the fact that he was here at your invitation, Madame 
Monteras. That at least softens the circumstance - that it was no deliberate, 
planned murder. But your thesis has to be substantiated, Mister... " Ferraris said. 

"Miller, Benjamin Miller of NEW Scotland Yard," he said handing over his 
business card." 

Ferraris had looked at Benji's card, and chuckled: "Well, well, Mister Miller, 
you seem to have credentials... Superintendent, Special Investigation Section 
T errorism, G enetic T est Branch... ! Still, I'm afraid I will have to retain your guest 
at least for the night, because he has - as I said - no alibi, good opportunity, and a 
good motive." 

"I think I'll have a short look around the cliff side. Maybe I can find some 
clues," Benji said. 

"I don't want you interfering with the investigations," Ferraris protested. 

"I promise I won't interfere, I'll only acquire data - also for you." 

"That's fine with me. We can use your help," Ferraris said, "I'll send some men 
to assist you. We will have to seal the area around the cliff anyway for the night." 

Benji stepped towards Michael and asked: "May I have your shoes for a while?" 
Michael took off his shoes. 

Then Benji said: "Maria, do you have a clean and thin piece of paper and a 
piece of sketch charcoal. I'll try to get some prints from his shoes." 

"I'll see what I have in the studio," she said, looking still quite distressed. She 
ran up the stairs and after a little while, she had returned with the things Benji had 
requested. Benji made a nice print of Michael's shoe soles. 

When Michael had put his shoes back on, Ferraris said: "So, I take your guest 
to the station. We'll give him a small interrogation, to get the facts on paper. Then 
I'll see if we can let him go or not... In the meantime I hope you can come up 
with some evidence that'll put him out of suspicion." 

Benji addressed Maria: "Do you have some gypsum in your studio?" 

"Yes, I've pretty much of it, but... what for," she asked. 

"That should be obvious," Benji said. 

"Time for us to go and to have a free ride to town and a free stay in our hotel," 
Ferraris said. 

"Is this really necessary, Mister Ferraris? I need to give a lecture tomorrow at 
the conference." 
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"Well see about that. We have a case of homicide on our hands, you know. 
Not a matter to take lightly," he pressed. 

Benji blinked an eye to Michael. "I'll get you out of this predicament as soon as 
possible." 

Michael obediently followed the inspector out of the house. 
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9 . 

A night in Jail 

(Notturnino) 

The soul, being eternal after death, is like a bird in a cage being 
released. If it has been a long time in the body, and has become 
tame by many affairs and long habit, the soul will immediately take 
another body and once again become involved in the troubles of the 
world. The most awful thing about old age is that the soul's memoty 
of the other world grows dim, while at the same time its attachment 
to things of this world becomes so strong that the soul tends to 
retain the form that it had in the body. But that soul which remains 
only a short time within a body, until liberated by the higher 
powers, quickly recovers its fire and goes on to higher things. 

Plutarch, Moralia 


1 

T he drive to town was not uncomfortable. Michael wasn't even handcuffed, 
and inspector Ferraris was, in the end, an amiable chap. He even tried to 
make some pleasant conversation. But it was clear to Michael that he 
enjoyed to use his authoriiy. Outside it was getting dark and the hills appeared 
foreboding. 

"First time visiting Madeira, Mister Willmore?" he asked. 

"Y es, I've come for the conference and for a bit of holiday." 

"Y ou've been in good company. Madame Monteras is a very valued person, 
and I must say that this superintendent Miller is also known to us. I've seen his 
name once in our reports. He has been here more than once, I think." 

"He seems to be an old friend of Maria. We talked the whole evening about 
music and science," Michael said, "Maria even gave us a concert." 

"I'm not surprised." 

"Why was Maria saying 'not again', when she was informed about the accident? 
She looked quite bewildered." 

"Well, as I said, more people have slipped there, including her husband." 
"HerHUSBAND?!!" 

"Y es, we are still not sure how it came about. Maria persists it was some sort of 
accident." 

"Blimey!" Michael uttered. 
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"Better not raise the issue with her; she's probably not yet quite recovered after 
all these years." 

"No, I understand," Michael said. He was a silent for a while. 

"It's a pretty big house, and she has a beautiful garden," Ferraris suddenly said. 

"I've noticed." 

"I've only been there twice after her husband had died. She said there were 
burglars." 

"Oh. How unpleasant." 

"Well... at least nothing had been stolen." 

"D o you know when the house was built?" Michael asked. 

"Beginning eighteenth century I guess. In that time it was a bit the end of the 
world - a barren plateau on a cliff." 

"And do you know who built it?" 

"I really don't know precisely who lived there. I believe it was in the hands of a 
Scottish family, before Jorge bought the place." 

"Did you know Jorge well?" 

"Y es, very well. He was a wine trader. Sometimes we had to check his business, 
because it was not always clear wine he sold." 

Ferraris drove rather fast along the narrow, curling roads along the coast. After 
a while, they parked before a large white building at the foot of a steep cliff in the 
harbour area. 

"Will you follow me please?" Ferraris said. Michael stepped behind the 
inspector straight into a small room near the entrance. 

"Will you please empty your pockets?" Ferraris said. 

Michael had only his house keys, his wallet and his mobile phone with him. He 
put them on the spacious table. Ferraris inspected them. Then he searched 
Michael's whole body for other possible objects. 

"Nowadays you only need a credit card and a mobile phone on your travels. Is 
it not so?" Ferraris smiled. 

"Y eah. I suppose so. And swimming trousers." 

Ferraris smiled again and said: "OK, you can take your stuff back. Coffee, 
Mister Willmore?" 

"Cappuccino, please!" he said with a smile. 

Ferraris kept on smiling. "One cappuccino coming up!" he said. 

Michael sat on a hard chair for five minutes tapping with his fingers on the 
table and having a good look round: an examination room with old-fashioned 
microphones and expensive looking reel- tape recorders. He thought that he might 
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phone Pierce, but decided to do this later. When Ferraris returned, there was a 
police officer with him carrying a laptop PC. Then another police officer came in 
carrying a handsome cup of cappuccino, with a royal topping of cream and cocoa. 

"Oh, thanks," Michael said, "This is what I call cappuccino!" 

Ferraris took a seat opposite him and said: "So, I will ask you questions, and 
you answer as precise as you can. And remember: This is evidence that can be 
used in court - against you or in favour of you." 

The two other policemen also sat down at the large table, and one of them had 
opened the laptop computer. 0 ne of the Revox's was put in motion. 

"Maybe I just write a detailed report myself on that PC," Michael proposed, 
" Saves you all the trouble." 

"I suppose as a scientist you know how to write reports, but the procedure is: I 
ask questions, you answer, and the policeman writes it all down. We also tape the 
session, in case the explanations are very long, and the scribe can't keep up." 

"Shame!! I feel writing a report would do me well and the explanations ARE 
very long," Michael said. 

Ferraris scraped his head, and addressed the policeman with the PC in 
Portuguese. After a little discussion, Ferraris said: "OK. You write a statement 
yourself on that PC, and I '11 be back in - say - two hours?" 

"Y es, that'll do very well." Michael smiled. 

"We are a bit in a hurry this evening with other cases, and we could use the 
assistance you offer," Ferraris said. 

"I would also like to make a phone call home, if it is not too much trouble," 
Michael said. 

"Y es, but don't make it too long. Y our report will be shorter," Ferraris said. He 
beckoned the other men out of the room, and switched off the tape recorder. 
Then he closed the door, and one of the police officers took post outside. 

Michael looked at his watch. It was already half past ten. He decided to call 
Pierce. After a longish ring, Pierce answered the phone. 

"Hullo Pierce, Michael here from sunny Madeira!!" he said cheerfully as if he 
was on the beach taking sun. 

"Oh, Mikey, how nice of you to call. I was just trying to get some sleep after a 
whole day of spading in the garden." 

"Sorry to disturb you, but I've got in some trouble here and need you to clarify 
a few matters back home." 

"In trouble? Y ou? H ow come!" 
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"It's a patent affair. This dream WAS a warning. Those guys of Magic Bullet 
seem to be developing real bullets, and not biochemical ones." 

"Holy smoke, Michael!" 

"But, first another matter: I've made acquaintance with Maria Gutmann, you 
know... " 

"You mean the young lady pianist that gave that recital in Leeds, back in 
1988 ?" 

"Indeed! Can you check who her parents were? She must have lived in 
Birmingham." 

"0 K . I'll do that too. In what sort of trouble are you?" 

"I seem to be in gaol, and I'm suspected of homicide." 

"Y ou are pulling my leg, aren't you?" Pierce gasped. 

"I wouldn't dare, Pierce, not at this time of day." 

"So you are in real trouble?' 

"I think I'll be released in the morning. I have some help here from a Scotland 
Y ard super. It's a bit of an adventure, really. G osh, I even feel a bit thrilled. But, 
back to the reasons for my call: I have found out a second peculiarity. Didn't 
Sheila mention once that Andy had relatives on Madeira?" 

"Yes, yes, I believe so, yes." 

"Maria Gutmann may be living in the former house of a relative of Andy with 
the name of J onathan T ielock." 

"0 h, how ominous." 

"Y es! More importantly: I've just seen Andy... at least I'm rather sure it must 
be him. He may have gone in the beer or wine business here. I have some hunch 
he may have changed his name to T illoch." 

"Oh, how damned interesting," Pierce said. 

"A third peculiarity is that Maria's husband was a wine merchant, and his 
death, some five yeans ago, is a bit of a mystery." 

"Oh boy. So what can I do?' 

"Try to find out where the Tielock or Tilloch family was from, and what made 
them move to Madeira." 

"I'll tell G ill, and she will start the enquiries." 

"Y ou leave everything to G ill nowadays?" 

"No, but she is good at this sort of thing, and I have my own inquiries to 
conduct. I'm digging in the Lockerbie affaire!" 
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"Oh, I see. Well, I must make it short. I have a report to write, but there is still 
one other peculiar thing. You remember this second dream of mine, about 
MedtnerT' 

"Yes, the riot... " 

"It seems that Medtner did get into a brawl in a restaurant and a street riot 
together with his brother Emil, Sergei Rachmaninoff and some Leo Conus. So my 
dream was - indeed - a recollection of the past." 

"How did you hear about that?!" Pierce croaked. 

"I heard it from Maria Monteras this evening. It was all related to Medtner's 
War Sonata" 

"0 h, how weird. Should I check this further?" 

"No... don't bother. Concentrate on the Tilloch and Gutmann f amili es first." 

"OK. Keep your head cool!" 

"I'll do that, thank you! And I think I'll recommend the same to you!" 

Michael broke off the conversation and drank his superb coffee very slowly, 
recollecting this evening's events, and meditating what to put in the report - only 
the common facts, of course. He started writing from the point where he had 
bought flowers for Maria and had walked with Webster out of the hotel. After 
twenty minutes, he reached the point of the conversation on the cliff side. He 
vaguely remembered that a few people walked by on the steps, but when he had 
discussed with Webster at the cliff near the bench there had been nobody. He 
made very clear descriptions of his movements, and of the time when he entered 
Maria's house: "five to six, and I heard no distress mils... " he wrote. 

One and a half hour had passed when he proofread the final version. He 
thought the police would be satisfied. He knocked on the door and asked for 
Ferraris. He promptly came in - again with two police officers. One took away the 
laptop, and said he would print out the statement. Michael used the time in 
between to ask Ferraris some questions. 

"May I ask if you know any people on the island with the name T ielockT' 

"Tielock?No." 

"Maria told me that Jorge had bought the house from a certain Jonathan 
Tielock in 1985. He would have been Scottish. He returned to Glasgow to spend 
his old age there." 

"I came here in 1991, I've not heard about it. Why do you ask?" 

"I'm looking for an old family friend of mine with the name Andy Tielock. He 
may have moved here after 1989 and he is either in the beer or in the wine 
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business, for instance, the Coral Beer Brewery or the T illoch Winery in Camara de 
Lobos. I think he may have changed his name to Tilloch." 

"Well, that's the first time a suspect starts asking for assistance. Is this Andy 
T ielock related to this case?" 

"I don't really know, but he may have known Maria's husband. Maybe he was 
an associate of J orge. H e may be behind the P urple R ose wine, you know that one?" 

Ferraris nodded and said: "I know the wine, yes." 

"So it shouldn't be difficult to get his address." 

Ferraris was staring at him and was a bit perplexed. He rose abruptly and said: 
"I'll check the telephone directory and the police files." 

The police officer came back with a copy of the statement, and handed it over 
to Ferraris. He left, closed the door, and the inspector sat down again and started 
reading. Five minutes later he said: "Good, good, this will do for the moment. We 
need your signature here... " He handed over a pen and showed the spot where 
Michael had to sign. 

"So, if you please, follow me. I'll bring you to our dungeon," he said with a 
jaunty smile. On the way to the cell, Michael remarked: "I have to give a lecture 
tomorrow at the conference." 

"How late is that?" Ferraris asked. 

"At one o'clock." 

"I'm not sure," Ferraris said, "Let us see... what the world looks like in the 
morning." 

He stepped into a small cell with a blue, heavy, steel door. When it had closed 
behind him, and it had been secured with noisy locks, he inspected the place a bit. 
He was almost sure that the Madeiran dungeon couldn't be all that bad, and so it 
proved to be. It was a barren room, but it had the basic outfit to manage decently. 
A very dim lamp illuminated the place in an ominous, bluish light. He decided to 
go to sleep, because there was not much else to do, and - in fact - he was awfully 
tired after all the report writing. It was already half past twelve in the night. There 
was an old iron bed with iron spokes at both ends, and it was a bit short, but there 
were fresh blankets and a soft mattress. 


2 


Michael had barely fallen asleep, when he was roused with a shock. There was 
something clinging to his feet. He became aware that he was suddenly together 
with a large number of other men in a pretty dark place. All the men were 
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crouching over each other in a huge, gloomy, stony cave and their ankles were 
shackled together, as he was too. Nobody could walk. They could only slowly 
crawl around. He was sitting safely on a large stone above the others, and some 
men were trying to pull him off. A direct panic beset him and he was thinking. 
'W here has F erraris put me NOW !' 

After a while in strange bewilderment, trying to push some of the men away, he 
heard an ear- deafening fanfare by trumpets accompanied by kettledrums. A cover 
was lifted in the ceiling of the dungeon, and a blinding light shone down onto the 
prisoners. Michael rose to his feet, when he heard a dark, male voice say: If the poor 
human race wouldn't have been so arrogant and had taken more care, they would have been 
bestowed with much good from my mothers' inheritance. Still, she is benmlent, and leaves some 
of her precious gifts, so that many men may come to the light. A nd she does this only seldom, so 
that her gifts are more valued and not considered as mere trink ets.' There was a short silence 
and then a rumble was heard from above. 

Then the voice said: ‘In honour of the feast that we will hold today, the rope will be 
lowered seven times. W hoever hangs onto it shall befreed. Thisis doneasa token ofgraceofher 
to those who may perpetuate her good works.' He had hardly finished speaking, when a 
woman's voice instructed some servants to let down a thick cord with many knots 
in it. There was suddenly much turmoil, and when the cord was lowered, a large 
amount of men directly clung on to it. Their efforts were quite in vain, because 
they were almost directly tom off by others. The cord hung down sufficiently 
long, but then a little bell rang as a sign that it would be drawn up. At the first pull, 
four men were drawn up. Michael, however, noticed that he couldn't even get near 
the site where the cord was hanging down. 

The cord was let down a second time, and many men again clung on to it, but 
many of them could not keep their grip, because their chains were so heavy and 
their hands so tender. When they dropped down, they dragged down many others 
who held on to the rope. Michael felt distressed, seeing that some others - whose 
weight was so heavy that they badly tore their hands - had not the least chance of 
getting out of the dungeon. 

At the next three pulls only very few were lifted out of the dungeon. The 
servants above were wearing themselves out at pulling up the cord. It fell back a 
few times, and some more prisoners dropped off the rope. Michael realised in awe 
that the rope still didn't come close enough for him to be able to cling on to it and 
save himself. ‘Please, hdp me! H ave M ercyl’ he shouted. 

When the cord came down the sixth time, some of the men grabbed the rope, 
but they fell off again. This had the result that the cord swung from one side of 
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the cave to the other, and Michael could suddenly catch it. Still another man 
caught the rope from a recess above him, and he was finally drawn out of the 
dungeon with this man. He rejoiced coming up and assisted with the last pull-up, 
saving yet a few more. 

Then he saw that the long figure of a man, who had been pulled up with him, 
had black curly hair and he had badly hurt his head. Blood was running down all 
over his clothes. He noticed that he had also bumped his own head, and some 
blood was running over his own clothes too. Nevertheless, Michael felt joy 
because with the last draw he had been able to save a few more men. A matron 
stepped forward. She was an astonishingly dignified elder lady with a dark blue 
garment. There were small, golden pictures of stars, moons and planets all over 
her dress. 

She asked a man, who evidently was her son, to declare her resolution to the 
rest of the prisoners. He said to them: A II you who remain below: Behold that the word 
has been fulfilled twice. Y ou should not soorn. Soon a joyful time shall arrive, when each shall be 
the other's equal, none will be poor or rich. A s Time was not apportioned to H im, and he does 
not receive anything from another otherwise than by loan, he who has been given great commands 
will deliver back their profits, and the ones that revived many goods to keep will be stripped to 
theskin. You are here only fora few more days. Thus, cease your lamentations.' 

After speaking these words, the cover was again put in place and secured with a 
lock. Then the trumpets and kettledrums sounded again, but the noise of the 
wailing below mixed with the fanfare, and Michael felt distressed. Then the 
matron, together with her son, sat down on splendid golden thrones, and she 
commanded that the redeemed prisoners should be initiated. First, she demanded 
everybody's name. The names were written down by a little page in a book. 
Having viewed all the released prisoners, one after another, she sighed, and spoke 
to her son. Michael could hear her saying: A h, how profoundly I grieve for the poor men 
in the dungeon! I would bid to God I oould release them all' Her son replied, 'It is, mother, 
thus ordained by the 0 ne Spirit, against whom we may not contend. If we were all of us lords, 
and possessed all the goods upon theE arth, and were seated at theG rand T able, then who would 
be there to conduct the C eremony?' Upon this, the mother held her peace, but then she 
said: W ell, let these poor be freed.' The servants released the shackles and chains from 
the ankles of the ones they had redeemed, among which there were also two 
women. Michael was nearly last in line, and when the person beside him was 
released, Michael noticed that this tall man, with curly black hair, bowed deeply 
before the matron. He thanked God that through her he had been released and 
brought in the light, and that he knew her well, and had always wanted to see her. 
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He only complained that his diaiy was left down in the dungeon. T ou have cast off 
your old life. W hat need will you have of your diary? It is dust before eternity!' the matron said 
with a smile, she wiped away all blood from his head. When it was Michael's turn 
to be released, he decided to follow the man's example, and bowed to the matron. 
He thanked her saying: ‘May the A lmicfity reward you for fulfilling his task.' She gave 
Michael a smile of appreciation. After everyone was set free, each one was given a 
piece of gold as a remembrance. 0 n one side of the coin was stamped a rising sun, 
and on the other side a half moon and some other heavenly orbs. Then the 
matron's son said: ‘N ow everyone will be free to gooff to his own business, but to the glory of 
God you should oomply with the added limitations to benefit your neighbours, and reserve in 
silenoe what you have been entrusted with.' All men promised to do so, and then they 
departed. Michael didn't miss noticing that the man with the black curly hair 
walked away with the matron, and he complained that his ankles are so sore. The 
matron laughed, and said: 'My son, do not let this little defect afflict you, but oall to mind 
your infirmities, and therewith thank G od who has permitted you even in this world, and in your 
state of imperfection, to oome into so hiefi a light; and, althoucfi I oould remove them, keep these 
wounds for my sak e! Then the trumpets began to sound again, and Michael woke up 
with a shock. 


3 

He found himself back in the Funchal gaol, lying on the old iron bed. The dim 
blue light was still on in the comer. He wearily lifted his head to inspect his ankles 
and noticed that they were firmly clenched between two iron spokes of the bed 
end. He liberated himself from the clenches, rose to his feet and poured himself a 
glass of water. After a silent moment of careful drinking, he looked at his watch. It 
was three o'clock in the morning. He wasn't quite sure if what he'd seen was a 
dream. It was more as if he had been teleported somewhere else for a while. 

Michael now started to dwindle on the past. He had seen John - his father-in- 
law - and also himself saved from a penitentiary, and he was liberated by an action 
of grace from above. Evidently, the scene had been triggered by his ankles being 
clamped. As if he was in the dungeons of the inquisition, and saved by a token of 
grace. He started to think of Digger, the obedient collie, who had once bitten him 
in the ankle so unexpectedly. Then he brought to mind John's accident on the 
moor. 'IN as D igger not always with him?' he thought. Michael remembered the dog's 
great ability to dig up all kinds of old treasures from the moors around Muirkirk. 
W e too are nowadays in thehabit of getti ng our money in the STRANGE ST ways! A re we in 
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danger of misusing our talents or wealth for the wrong purposes?" Michael reflected. 'Is it 
really expected that we got all this wealth and talent just for keeping it SA FE , or that it is 
needed for a special TASK? ' 

He gradually became aware of a few odd things related to John's accident on 
the moor, and he decided to call Sheila. After dialling his home number, the phone 
rang for ages - no wonder for the time of night - but then somebody answered 
with a muffled voice: "Hullo?" 

"0 h Jerry, it's D ad calling. Sony for the late hour. . . Were you still awake?" 

"Uhm... Y es, I was... Couldn't sleep. Had some hot milk in the kitchen. What 
are you calling about in the middle of the night?" he asked waspishly. 

"Well, I have to talk to mom... Why couldn't you sleep?" 

"To say the truth, I had this nightmare, and I couldn't get back to sleep," 
Jeremy said. 

"Oh... why? Something wrong?' 

"Maybe just the strain from the last exams," Jerry tried to explain. 

"Have you been busy with scary PC games till late in the night?" 

"No dad, the PC is down." 

"Oh, I see... Warm milk surely helps... and I'm fine... no reason to worry... " 

"Why d'you say that?" Jerry said. 

"Oh... saw some sort of nightmare too... Could you wake up Mom? There is 
something important I would like to ask," he said. 

"I'll try to wake her up," Jeremy said dutifully. 

After a short while, Sheila took the phone and answered with a weak voice: 
"Mike??" 

"Y es, it's me." 

"What are you calling about at this late hour - or should I say early hour?" 

"I just had this fleeting thought about your dad, and I'd like to know 
something." 

"IN THE MIDDLE OF THE NIGHT?!!! Couldn't it wait till the 
MORNING?!!" 

"Y es, sorry for the inconveniency, but it's important. What do you remember 
of John's accident on the moor back in the summer of 19887' 

"Well, uhm... He'd mn into a hunting trap, such a nasty metal one." 

"What did John actually say to explain his accident?" 

"Not all that much, really. Madeleine told me about it when he was still in 
hospital." 

"So he was caught with both feet in the trap?" 
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"Yes... how so?" 

"Was D igger with him on his walk?" 

"Might have been, yes. I think the dog had limped home, if I recall correctly. 
Mom might know more about the whole event." 

"I think I should call Madeleine then. D o you have her number?" 

"Is something wrong, Michael? Y ou sound so mysterious... " 

"Maybe some ghost of the past is harassing me, I don't really know." 

"D on't talk in riddles again, Mike, what do you mean?" 

"Don't you think it's a bit weird that John had stepped with BOTH feet in a 
hunting trap? I suppose if you walk, you just get only one foot in, but not two." 

"Maybe there were traps more than one?" 

"Maybe, yes... But then... don't you think it's also pretty odd that he freed 
himself from his fetters and walked all the way from the moor to the hospital in 
Mauchline - on such badly tom feet?" 

"He said he was already near the hospital." 

"It's still quite a walk from the nearest moor to Mauchline hospital. I've walked 
all the way from Muirkirk via Airds Moss to Mauchline with Pierce once. The 
whole trip is about fifteen kilometres, and from the nearest moor to the centre of 
Mauchline is at least four kilometres." 

"Oh, I see... Are you sure?" Sheila said with a quavering voice. 

"Absolutely, and then another oddity: those hunting traps must have been 
completely illegitimate by then. In fact, they were quite obsolete too in that sort of 
boggy country." 

"Hmm, now that you mention this, it's indeed a little odd," said Sheila. 

"So... in your dream, was it not that you saw John tied with his ankles to a sun 
shade?" 

"Yes!" 

"I have somehow the idea that he wasn't trapped in a snare at all. He was tied 
up somewhere." 

"D 'you really think so?" 

"Yes, but I'd like to check a few things still with Madeleine... if you don't 
mind. What's her number?" 

"Wait... wait a moment!" Sheila panted. She put down the phone and Michael 
perceived the sound of fumbling through the phone directory. Then Sheila 
dictated a very long number. 
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"Can you send the number to my mobile phone?" Michael asked. "I don't 
seem to have any notepaper here." At this stage, he rather didn't want to reveal 
that he was in prison. 

"Sure Mike," she said: "Will you call me again tomorrow, and inform me about 
your findings?" 

"I'll try to call you tomorrow again, yes. By the way, I've seen some old 
acctuaintances here. Andy Tielock, Kees Verstraete and - guess who: Alex Sands!" 

"Really?" 

"Y es, you must have Alex's greetings - and his regrets." 

" 0 h, ho w touching. . . H ow is he?" 

"Seems to manage very well, although Uromed doesn't exist anymore." 

"Oh... What a shame." 

"I think I'll call Madeleine now." 

"Y es, I '11 send you the number, and I '11 be off to bed again," Sheila said. 

Michael put down the phone and stretched himself diagonally on the bed. A 
minute had passed when the phone beeped that it had received a message. After 
scooping the number, he phoned all the way to T oulon. 

After again a very long ring, a muffled voice on the other side said: "Madeleine 
Duchamp... Quiet la??" 

"Bonne nuit, Madeleine, Michel ici, a Madeira," Michael said in the few words 
of French he could find. 

"But Michael, what are you calling about all of a sudden in the middle of the 
night?" 

"I was worried about something, and I need your advice in a strange matter." 

"Oh, what is it all about?" 

"It's about John. D o you remember anything from that day he went walking on 
the moor and got his feet trapped?' 

"Y es, he was with Digger, fishing for antiquities as usual, on Airds Moss. How 
so?" 

"How severe were his wounds?" 

"Pretty bad. The skin of both his ankles was stripped till the bone." 

"So he couldn't have walked far with those, could he?" 

"No, I suppose not." 

"That's already what I thought. What about Digger: did Digger come back 
home alone?" 

"Y es, he did. He was wailing behind the door, and then I was getting worried." 
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"How much time elapsed between the arrival of Digger at home and you 
getting a message from the hospital in Mauchline?" 

"The dog was home already for many hours, and I was just waiting. Maybe it 
was three hours later, but I don't remember the time accurately. It feels very long 
when you are waiting and worrying." 

"THREE HOURS?!!" 

"Yes, at most... " 

"How long did they wait in Mauchline with calling you when John was 
hospitalised?" 

"They found his papers and they called straight away, and I drove directly to 
the Mauchline clinic." 

"D oesn't it strike you odd that so much time elapsed?' 

"No, not really... The only thing I found strange at the time was that the dog 
limped." 

"Y ou mean also something happened to Digger?" 

"Y es there weren't any outer signs, and it didn't last long, but I found that a bit 
queer. It was a strong dog, as you probably recall." 

"I certainly do!! So it looks more as if Digger was sent home with some force 
close to your house already, and that John went on his own to Mauchline." 

"It would explain the facts better, I guess. So... what are you getting at?" 

"Didn't John have an acquaintance in Mauchline?" 

"No, no, I don't think so." 

"Wasn't there somebody called D icky McG regor living in Mauchline?" Michael 
inquired. 

"I've heard his name a few times, but never saw him," Madeleine said. 

"I just recalled tonight that Andy and John had once mentioned somebody 
with the name of D icky McG regor. It was not long after our wedding that Andy 
was visiting John. I was reading a book, the Pilgrims Progress, which John had 
given to me and he had told me it had been his father's favourite book, which they 
all at home had to read. I don't recall precisely what John and Andy talked about 
when I was reading, but it was mainly about this McG regor. Later in the evening, I 
asked them who he was. They said it was Andy's old school pall, and that it was 
'certainly not somebody I would like to know' as Andy put it. When I asked why, Andy 
said that he had recently visited him in Mauchline, and had found out that he was 
engaged in witchcraft. Somehow, it was a serious matter not only to Andy, but 
also to John. Still, I didn't pry any further." 

"Hm, so you think John might have visited McGregor, is that it?" 
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"Y es, he might have." 

"Well, I vaguely remember he hinted that he could visit McGregor," Madeleine 
said. She was evidently trying to recollect the past. 

"Did you know John was with the freemasons in Glasgow?" Michael 
continued. 

"When would that have been?" 

"Just before Sheila got the job at Uromed." 

"No, the only thing I know was that he changed to the Church of England in 
that time, when Sheila got the job at Uromed, and he started to play the organ in 
the Parish Church." 

"Sorry to say, but I just met Alex Sands here, and he said John had paranormal 
powers." 

"Oh, well, that is something I very much doubt. John was a very loving 
husband. I have never noticed anything of that nature with him." 

"Oh, but he used it to get Sheila thejob at Uromed!" Michael stressed. 

"Really? Did Sands say so?" 

"Y es. He said to me that John was expelled from the masons soon after he had 
exerted a serious form of mental suggestion on him, and it was all about getting 
Sheila that job. Sands had then complained about it, and they got him expelled." 

"Mon Dieu! I wouldn't have believed it... " 

"Sands said that John could be a rather frightening person. The Episcopalians 
used to call him even the T he W izard, and they kicked him out of their church." 

"Come on Michael, you're starting to frighten me. Why are you digging up all 
this, and at this time of night?" 

"Of course it's not so nice to dig up the dubious past of a diseased person. 
Still, I could get along with John very well. He - in fact - had a positive influence 
on me in the few years I knew him. Certainly, it is not out of grudge of some sort, 
but I think there are some odd facts that need clarification. I've found out a lot of 
things lately that just don't make any sense!" 

"What kind of things? That he was with the masons... that doesn't touch me 
at all. All he told me was that he was with the A nglioan Society of Organists in 
Glasgow. OK... he lied to me, but I think he had his reasons. And for me it was 
quite the same - organist or mason; all pretty respectable to me." 

"So you never noticed anything?!" 

"I only knew - as he once said - that one of his great-grandmothers was a 
known clairvoyant. That's all." 

" C ould he have had a reason to visit D icky McG regor?" 
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"Well, if I remember correctly, he told me that Andy's friend had gone 'down 
the drain', and that it was his duty to 'k eep an eye on the old sod' 

"Pretty queer I would say. Did John see himself as some sort of do-gooder; 
interfering in other people's lives?" 

"No, I think he was genuinely trying to help people. He visited many people in 
need, via the church, and he was very well-liked in Ayrshire for it." 

"And you always let him go 7' 

"Sure, why not?" 

"So... you could agree that on that particular evening he could have visited 
D icky McG regor." 

"It wouldn't be impossible, but I don't think we should start to make faint 
hypotheses of what could have happened... " 

"Well, for me one thing is clear: he couldn't have walked all the way to the 
hospital from that moor. It's just too far." 

"I suppose I have to agree with you on that. I'll give the matter some more 
thought, but - if you don't mind - I'd rather go back to bed... " 

"0 f course. Sorry for all the bother. May I ask one more thing?' 

"If it's not too long... " 

"Why didn't you like Andy?" 

"A clash of character, I think. He was much younger than John, more of your 
age, or maybe even younger, and John was a bit fathering him." 

"I had noticed that at the time, yes... Has he been in contact with you after 
John died?' 

"After helping us to get through all the complications of the Lockerbie affaire, 
the only thing he told me was that he'd move to a warmer country and start a 
winery. He said to me on the phone: 'H opefully I'll produce enoucfi wine to drown myself.' 
I think he wasn't all that happy - mother and father died early and all... " 

"Ah, how illuminating! Maybe I should inform you that I have spotted him 
here on Madeira. In fact, I know from Sheila that he had a relative living here. So, 
I have the impression he may have successfully carried out his plan of moving to a 
warmer country, and I believe he had worked in a beer brewery first, and then 
later has started to produce wine, as he'd planned." 

"Oh, how nice... So, have you spoken to him ?' 

" N o, but I think I '11 pay him a visit, and interview him a bit about the past." 

"Hmm... I think that's not such a good idea," Madeleine mumbled, "Maybe 
I'll come around this summer again, and we'll talk it all through." 
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"Please do! We are now well prepared for guests, so hop on the plane!" 
Michael said. 

"OK, Bonne Nuit, Michel!" 

The phone was muted and Michael went back to his little bed, and nearly 
instantly fell asleep. 
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10 . 

From the Diary of John Armstrong 

(Interludium Alterum) 

Thursday 5 th of January 1989 

D uring these dreadful and confusing days I've not been able to write. 
Presently, I have a lot to catch up with after all these days of mental 
paralysis. I got a letter from Andy in which he briefed me - among others 
- about the crash of Pan Am flight 103. Now he phoned me at Maleme and told 
me Mathew has been buried two days ago, with Rosicrucian honours. Father 
D emetrius gave me his condolences and I gave him mine. He said that we couldn't 
have buried 'King Matheos' without sanctification and the promise of the Royal 
W adding. He had received me last Sunday, and now embraced me caringly, as a 
brother. I had to weep bitterly. 

After a long discussion, he informed me that I could succeed my brother. I'm 
entitled to take his place because I am his identical twin. "Y ou are indeed so much 
like him - both in appearance and in character - that it's easy for us to accept you," 
he said. Mathew had apparently told already so much about me through all the 
years that I even didn't have to prove anything. "You even don't need to be 
tested," Demetrius cheered, "so I will call you as from today brother Matheos." I 
expressed my gratitude, and asked what kind of testing he was referring to. "We 
test every man that aspires to be accepted here whether he is of Sethian descent. 
Cainites are, unfortunately, less welcome here. Nowadays the testing is merely a 
DNA test, so much easier than the elaborate weighing procedure we have used 
through the ages." I wondered about this, but didn't ask further. 

Then he went on expounding: "But now you have a long road before you. Y ou 
will have to go through ail the courses your brother has taken, and in order for 
you to have the possibility to get elected as King of the A naent 0 rder of the Rose 
Cross, like your brother, you will have to climb the Ten Steps ofE nlightenment. Y ou'll 
have to become a Father first." (It seems they have here only the positions of 
B rather and Sister, Father and M other, and King and Q ueen.) 

Before explaining the path forward to me in more detail, Demetrius was a bit 
anxious to inform me about Mathew's findings in G lasgow first, because he had 
been on an important errand, and there were some strange coincidences that 
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needed explanation. In fact, there were many things I had been wondering about 
myself. Evidently, Demetrius had gone through all Mathew's notes, which I had 
found in the Crown hotel in Glasgow and taken back to the monastery. I had 
already covertly read Mathew's notes, but now Demetrius informed me more 
completely about how Mathew's inquiries had started. 

After my brother had been elected King, he had started to make excavations at 
a Minoan burial site near the present monastery in Maleme, where I am now 
residing. "This is a primary affair our Order had always wanted to clear up," 
Demetrius said, "From 393 AD we have been guarding an ancient sarcophagus, 
which our order had retrieved from D elphi, and which we had hidden here in 
Maleme at the location of an old Minoan temple. Unfortunately, the site was 
raided in 1712 by an unknown clan of people. After that, we had always been on a 
dead end, and Mathew proposed to re-investigate the site. After three days of 
carefully digging in the rubble, he had found a chisel with the engraving T illoch, 
G lasgow'. He concluded that it must have been left behind by the raiders, and the 
finding had been the starting point for Mathew's explorations in Scotland, where 
he was to find information about the Tilloch family. It was also the idea that he 
should try to find out where the sarcophagus could have gone. N ow we found - 
from Mathew's notes - that the people who were digging here in the beginning of 
the 18 th century must have been members of a Rosicrucian fraternity: The Order of 
the Purple Rose. This order, we know from one of our earlier adepts, were knights 
involved with the reconstruction and safekeeping of the G arden of E den." I asked 
what this all meant. 

"The reconstruction of the G arden of Eden is only possible if certain artefacts 
from the past are brought to a cave, called the Cave of Treasures. This cave lies 
below the Garden of Eden, and it was the place where Adam and Eve were 
residing during their repeated periods of penitence. Below the Cave has to be a 
lagoon in connection with the open sea." I said I have never come across writings 
depicting such a structure of the Garden of Eden. Demetrius postulated that the 
whole three-fold construction was probably meant in a figurative sense, the lagoon 
and the sea portraying the World of the Shamayim, the fiery water of the Divine 
Spirit (the realm of the Logos, the Will and Negentropy, the Sulphur of the 
alchemists), the Cave of Treasures symbolising the Soul World (The realm of 
Desire, Sin and Redemption, the Mercury of the Alchemists), and the Garden 
itself as the dualistic physical world (the realm of Matter, Energy and Entropy, the 
Salt of the alchemists). "But the Order of the Purple Rose must have taken this 
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quite literally, and have embarked on constructing it in reality, and it is rumoured 
they have kept the place safe for a long time," he stated. 

Then I greatly surprised Demetrius by mentioning that my best friend Andy 
Tielock is from the Tilloch family, and that it was - in earlier times - a known 
Rosicrucian lineage. Furthermore, I confessed that I had read Mathew's notes and 
even managed to relate some details of it to Andy on the phone. Demetrius was 
getting very worried, and he asked me how Andy reacted. I informed him of what 
Andy had told me in his letter: James Tilloch Esq., by profession a botanist, had 
moved to Madeira in 1745 as a consequence of the second Jacobite Rising. Since 
then part of the Tilloch family had been living in an estate west of Funchal - at the 
Ponta da Cmz, the last descendent being Jonathan Tielock, Andy's uncle, who had 
inherited the estate from a more distant family member that still adhered to the 
name Tilloch. I mentioned that Andy had been visiting his uncle Jonathan a 
couple of times with his father when he was a teenager, and that Andy had told 
me already years ago that a few of his relatives were Rosicrucians, but his uncle 
Jonathan wasn't. In 1985 his uncle had sold the family estate to a wine merchant 
and had returned to Glasgow." 

"Interesting!" Demetrius enthused, "But now we're getting somewhere! I hope 
you didn't tell your friend about the sarcophagus." I had to admit that I had leaked 
that important bit of information too, but that I didn't quite know then that it 
could do any harm. Andy had been, of course, highly surprised to hear that his 
ancestors had raided a tomb and had taken off with an ancient treasure, but that 
was all I had revealed. I got the impression from D emetrius that I had told already 
too much. I pried further for particulars about the contents of the sarcophagus. 
"According to Democritus the coffin contains the remains of Mnemosyne, and 
the coffin itself has been carved out of the T ree of Life, to which Mnemosyne was 
bound by her lifetime." D emetrius said. 

"Y ou mean the TITAN Mnemosyne, the mother of the N ine M uses?!" I asked. 

"We only call her so for convenience, because D emocritus refers to her by that 
name, but we suspect it is one of the Archons. We actually have never investigated 
what is in the sarcophagus, but we believe that it contains the remains of the 
D ivine Androgyne, or the Alchemical Androgyne. There is a carving on top of the 
sarcophagus that points in that direction. Democritus wrote that the coffin is 
originally from Eridu in Mesopotamia where it was kept in the T emple of Enki." 

"So this sarcophagus may well be the H dy Sepulchre," said I. 

"Arguably, yes." 
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"And the Tilloch family may have hidden this sarcophagus somewhere on 
Madeira?" 

"Y es, and we believe it was a good choice of location. At the beginning of the 
18 th century, Scotland was an uneasy place - to say the least - and Madeira was still 
quite safe. And if J ames T illoch was a botanist, it also makes sense, if he was intent 
on recreating this splendid Garden. Maybe the place has been guarded quite 
well... I think we could be satisfied." I pried why he was satisfied about another 
clan guarding The Great Secret. "If these artefacts fall in inferior hands, great 
cal ami ties may ensue," he mumbled. I decided to ask not any further. 

Saturday 7th of January 1989 

D emetrius today raised the first practical problem. He asked if I had any money. It 
seems that taking the course of enlightenment takes five to seven years and the 
whole course will cost about fifteen thousand pounds. I said that I had only 
brought my diary and a thesis along, and that Andy had given me eight hundred 
pounds to be able to manage for a while and to be able to travel to Crete. Then I 
had all Mathew's personal stuff and papers with me, including his passport and his 
Visa card. Demetrius still looked apprehensive. He said: "The strange thing is: We 
are a very rich fraternity, but we aren't allowed to sponsor the course of 
enlightenment of our brothers and sisters ourselves. This is an old principle. So 
the first thing you should do is claim our late King's bank account, since you have 
now taken his identity." I said that I had just managed to make inquiries at the 
bank in Chania, and that there was about eighteen hundred pounds at his - or now 
my - account. At the bank they hadn't suspected anything. More wrinkles had 
appeared at D emetrius' forehead. I said I had a very valuable collection of E nglish 
stamps that should - when sold to the right collectors - bring in at least ten 
thousand pounds. 

"Hm, hm, and how are you going to get that here without raising suspicion?" I 
proposed that Andy might give a hand. I explained that he has been carrying out 
an elaborate cover-up operation. He had written that the place was squirming with 
police and intelligence officers, and that they were collecting all the shreds of 
evidence they could lay their hands on. "Complicated situation," Demetrius said. 
"But maybe we can make use of the situation," I said. "Perhaps," he nodded, "I 
must leave this to you." 
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Hereafter he had proclaimed that I must give Mathew's seal ring back to the 
Order, it's something I'm not allowed to keep, because it may only be used by the 
Kings. When I asked how many kings there are in the Order, he said there are 
always three, and there are also three Queens. They seem to have a vacancy now, 
and are soon to start elections. I asked what these Kings and Queens actually did. 
"Oh... they go out into the World and assume a simple profession in a place close 
to a civilisation knot, and at a critical time they do something unobtrusive to 
prevent great calamities," he said, shrugging his shoulders. More he wasn't eager 
to reveal. 

Hereafter he asked if we could already go a bit into details about the ten steps of 
enlightenment. "All right for me," I grimaced. He explained the course along the 
following lines: "The course comprises basically three steps: Firstly, acquisition of 
the proper disposition for the study; secondly, background reading of the recent 
Gnostic, Hermetic and Rosicrucian literature, and finally, advanced studies of the 
First Mystery, the art of Spiritual Healing and - last but not least - your Thesis." 
D emetrius then revealed the ten steps of enlightenment to me in short detail. 

Step one 

I have to get rid of materialism. This is accomplished by reading the Pilgrims 
Progress of John Bunyan in a cell, having only bread and water as food. This test 
will last three weeks, and during this time, I have to write an essay on the treatise, 
particularly how I 'feel' about it. It doesn't involve an examination. I mentioned I 
have the original second edition of that book at my home in Muirkirk and that it 
was compulsory reading at my parent's home. I had to confess at the same time 
that I hadn't read all of it. "High time you did then!" D emetrius excl aim ed. 

Step two 

This comprises laying off Pride. I will have to work in the monastery as a cleaning 
boy and a garden boy for a few months. This also has to be reported in an essay 
that describes my problems and thoughts during the period. Also no formal 
examination needed. "Y ou've kept up a diary already for a long time, it seems, so 
you should manage at least with your report," Demetrius said smilingly, "As for 
getting rid of your pride, I know - as your astrological sign is that of the lion - that 
it could be a difficult step for you. . . as it was for your brother. . . " Blimey! I hope I 
manage. 
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Step three 

This comprises the acquisition of chastity. I told Demetrius that I'm already 55 
years old and haven't had sex even with my wife during the last 6 years, so it 
shouldn't be a problem. He commented: "In fact, it isn't quite about that: The 
question is: Are you free from sexual desires?" I had to think about it a bit, and I 
informed him that at least during the last half year such cravings hadn't bothered 
me. He said: "To reach chastity there are a few awkward ways, but our order has 
found a simple trick. If you have trouble with attaining it, we just make for you a 
homeopathic broth, and you drink it each evening just before going to sleep for a 
fortnight," D emetrius had explained, "It's only for being able to concentrate better 
on the studies, and the effect of the potion is only temporary. It will relent after 
seven years." I laughed, and said that at I hardly needed sex anymore when having 
nearly reached my pension years. D emetrius laughed and blinked an eye. "Y ou 
never know!" But, also here no examination needed, quite a relief! 

Step four 

This step comprises the acquisition of the abilities for Transcendental Meditation. 
This is a half years' course that is given in one of the affiliated monasteries in 
India. Meditation is new to me and I welcome it, but going all the way to India 
frightens me a bit. I'm presently already so far away from home. 

Step five 

Basically, this step comprises background reading. I have to reread the basic 
Hermetic and Alchemical literature: The Corpus H ermeticum, the A ums, the Rosary 
of the Philosophers, the E merald T ablet, and some works by Paracelsus, Flamel or 
Fludd. I said that I had read already so much about alchemy, that it shouldn't pose 
any problem. D emetrius grinned and mumbled: "Well see, we'll see... " 

Step six 

The seventh step is a curriculum of Alexandrian Gnosticism, mainly the 
acquisition of W isdom of the first Mystery. This means scrutinising the E ssene G ospd of 
Peats and the Pistis Sophia. The course is given in this monastery by Demetrius 
himself. I said I had already read the Pistis, and that I even have Mead's first 
edition. Demetrius shook his head condescendingly: "Sorry to say that reading the 
Pistis Sophia BEFORE you have disposed of materialism and pride, and have 
acquired chastity and internal quiescence, is of no avail. Things have to go in the 
right order! For instance, acquiring a precious first edition is sheer self-indulgence 
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and pride. Besides, the second edition is much more complete." I had to concede. 
He smiled and said: "Of course it is nice that you have read it. It certainly helps, 
but remember that the reading steps require an examination!" So, we'll see how I 
pull it off. 


Step seven 

This step concerns studying the Rosicrucian manifestos. It seems I have to read 
the Fama, the Confessio and the Chemiail Wedding, as well as Welling's OpusMago- 
cabbalisticum et Theosophicum. I remarked that I had read all those pamphlets and 
books already. "Also the OMCT7' he asked. I mentioned that I possess an 
original copy of the third edition of 1784, and that I had translated some parts of 
it in English. "Well, I say, my compliments! I suppose it's hardly a work that can 
be missed, and we really see it as the handbook of Rosicrucianism!" he stressed. I 
added: "Quite rightfully so, considering that Goethe and Bach also got a lot of 
inspiration from it, and that those two persons were the ones that had set nearly 
the whole European cultural renaissance in motion in the 18* century!" 

Then he returned to the last book on the reading list for this step: LaTres Sainte 
Trinosophie of the Comte de St.- Germain, which they seem to consider here the 
Fourth Rosicruaan Manifesto. I said that I also have read it. Demetrius suspected that 
I must have read the annotated version by Manly Hall, which is based on the 
manuscript preserved at the Library of T royes in France. I mentioned I have some 
sort of hand-made manuscript, with beautifully coloured pictures. Demetrius 
shook is head in disbelief. "The original by M. de St. G ermain we have here in 
Maleme and, apart from the manuscript at Troyes, there are no other copies 
anywhere else. There CAN’T be!!!" I said that I had considered my own copy to 
be a forgery, because it was slightly different from the Troyes manuscript, which I 
had also studied. He became pensive for a while, and then said: "Well, that's 
mighty interesting, but that would mean there are three handwritten copies of the 
middle part." I asked what he meant with 'the middle part'. "The Three-fold W isdom 
is - in fact - a triptych: there are three books that belong together. The middle 
book is rectangular and the first and third parts are books of triangular shape," he 
said. "We have the triptych here, but that there are three versions of the middle 
part, that is surprising! I propose you get your copy to Maleme somehow, soon." I 
said that that might prove difficult, because I had given it to my wife as a present. 
"Oh? She likes esoteric subjects too?" he asked. "Well... not really..." I 
whispered, "My wife is from France, you see... and it was the only book I had in 
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French, and the pictures were pretty neat, so..." - "O-dear-o-dear-o-dear, " 
D emetrius sighed and shook his head. 

Step eight 

Demetrius then introduced me to the last reading subject: Jewish Mysticism, 
mainly scrutinising the Cabala, and the Books of A dam, E nodi and Seth. I wasn't 
aware there was also a whole book of Seth, but it seems to be an expanded version 
of the Apocalypse of Adam, which they only have here in our monastery. The 
main readings, however, seem to comprise the secret books of D emocritus from 
the so-called 1 ibrary of Paradise!. The latter books - or rather, papyrus scrolls - are 
kept in the library here too and they are not known elsewhere (not even in Rome!). 
This would likely be the heaviest reading step for me, because most of it is 
unknown stuff. I've only read the Sepher Y etsirah, the Jewish creation myth. Still, 
I don't quite see how Democritus' writings can ever be related to Jewish 
Mysticism. 


Step nine 

This step comprises mastering of the art of Spiritual H ealing. It seems this is the 
longest course: it takes two years!! "Y ou will have to go to one of our convents in 
China," Demetrius said. "Luckily I know something about the I Ching," I said. 
But D emetrius only sighed and shook his head. I should acknowledge that setting 
off to China frightens me even more than going to India. In India they at least 
speak English! 


Step ten 

This comprises writing a thesis. It has to be an esoteric subject, but it can be of my 
own choice. 

I felt like a student who had just entered University and who is horrified at the pile 
reading he has to do, and is wondering how he will ever get into the stage of doing 
some original work of his own. I explained to D emetrius: "And I thought I had 
already written my M agnum 0 pus. - about mathematical and physical proof that 
G od exists and in which form he exists." 

"Really?" Suddenly he seemed to be very interested. 

"In fact, I brought it with me. Shall I fetch it?" 

"Please D 0 !" D emetrius urged. 
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When I gave him the little booklet, he mumbled the title: "String Theory and 
Theosophy... Hmm... " He read the preface and mumbled. "Concise... good... 
good!" Then he gave me a shattering laugh and said: "I think the only difficult 
steps for you may prove to be the FIRST two: How to get rid of your SELF- 
INDULGENCE AND PRID E !" Then he waved the book around and said: "I'll 
give this to father Alexis, our beloved chancellor, and he'll see to it that it gets peer 
reviewed. Who knows; maybe you have fulfilled the tenth step of enlightenment 
already... " Then I mentioned that the subject was also a bit related to the writings 
of D emocritus, which I cited frequently in my thesis. D emetrius suspected that it 
might be a matter in need of re-evaluation in light of the theory of the eighth step 
of enlightenment, but he said he would return to all the coming matters 
tomorrow, when I would have moved into my new cell. 

Just now, I'm still very confused. This whole 'plan' of Andy has taken to my 
nerves, and the cold-bloodedness with which he has carried it out. But what could 
I do? I was in shock! N ow, after all the discussion with D emetrius, I will have to 
make some sort of L ast W ill and T estament to get at least some of my precious 
books back and my stamp collection... via Andy. I'll write to him after dinner. It 
seems I'm in good hands now. I'm at last going to learn all those things I've been 
interested in properly, under the right guidance!! 

Andy was on the right track with his plan. He must have known something. But 
what does he know? The whole chain of events surely casts an eerie light on his 
attempted burglary of the Tres Sainte T rinosophie from my home all those years ago, 
and now I must even make a posthumous claim-back from my wife!! 

Sunday 8 th of January 1989 

D emetrius visited me after Morning Prayer in my new cell (a pretty spacious one, 
with a lovely oak writing desk!) and started directly to lecture me about the history 
of our order. "It's a very colourful one, as you may soon notice," he said, taking a 
seat closer to me. "Our order was founded in 190 AD in Egypt by Clement of 
Alexandria, as a secret G nostic society. Y ou've heard of him?" 

"St Clement, yes, of course. I'm fond of him, because he was a man that 
introduced the principle that not the possession of riches but their misuse is to be 
condemned." 
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"Quite so, that is still one of the main principles of our Order too. We deal 
with a lot of money, you see, but we use it very carefully. Y ou already know about 
the principle that we don't support the studies of our initiates. It's an old rule from 
Clement." 

"So, the Rosicrucian order, in the end, wasn't established by Christian 
RosenkreutzT' I asked. 

Demetrius clarified: "This is along story, but maybe I should explain it shortly 
at this stage. As you've read in the Fama F mternitatis, Christian Rosenkreutz was 
placed in a 'doisteri at five years of age?" I nodded. "This cloister was, in fact, this 
monastery, here in Maleme. He was saved from the inquisition by a brother of our 
order, and he was brought here and studied here until he was fifteen years old. He 
was also devoted to search for the H oly Sepulchre, and Christian wasn't convinced 
that the sanctuary we were guarding at the time contained the real one. He formed 
a separate fraternity with four of our brothers, and first he went to D amcar to 
investigate the Mystery of the Rose of Sharon, and later went to all the other places 
as indicated in the Fama. As you know, he returned to Germany, and followed his 
mission as the initiator of the new European Renaissance." 

He took a small break, and then returned to the early history of the Order. 
"Anyway, in the very beginning we were an elite, secret part of the Catechetical 
School of Alexandria of which Clement was the head - after Pantaaius - and the 
name of the old club was at that time The Pilgrims oftheRoseand theCross. The rose 
simply stood for Mary of Magdalene and the cross for Jesus of Nazareth. In the 
earliest days of our existence, the task of our fraternity - given to us by Clement - 
was to collect all Gnostic writings into one compilation work, particularly to study 
and summarise the teachings of Valentinus... You know perhaps about 
V alentinus?" 

"Only that he was an adherent of Theudas, who was a follower of the apostle 
Paul, but the existence of Theudas is highly disputed. I had always thought that 
Clement was highly critical of Basilides and Valentinus, and would hardly have 
instigated a group of G nostics himself." 

"Ouite so... but he was - initially - extremely interested in the gnostic writings, 
because it was one of his aims to unite Platonism, Gnosticism and Christianity. 
We were then truly pilgrims, because in that period of history it was not a little 
thing to collect all those esoteric Christian writings. It meant lots of travelling, 
mostly by foot and - if you were lucky - by donkey or camel. Clement was also 
himself involved in much of those expeditions that brought us to Palestine, 
Cyprus, Turkey, Italy, Greece, Crete and finally back to Egypt, gathering together 
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whatever writings we could lay our hands on. We brought them all to the Library 
of Alexandria, which in that time was of outstanding fame - something like the 
British Library in your country. Although our work was increasingly hampered by 
competing G nostic groups and intervention from Rome, we were able to produce 
the first comprehensive edition of the Pistis Sophia. In this, we condensed all the 
wisdom of the First Mystery, as it was handed down by Jesus to his disciples in the 
eleven years after his resurrection. It was a huge comparative study of ail the 
dispersed sources we had found." 

"Yeah, and all these writings were later banned by the Roman Catholic 
Church!" I said. 

"Y es, unfortunately... and many of our old scrolls were badly lost too. Luckily, 
many primary sources have been found back recently, like the Book of Seth... But... 
back to my historical survey. After compilation of the Pistis - we concentrated our 
efforts more and more on neo-Platonic philosophy. Although Clement was 
favourably disposed towards Plato, he became highly critical of neo-Platonism. 
Unfortunately, in 202 Clement had to flee as a result of persecution by Septimius 
Severus, and our order took refuge in Carthage, where we built our second 
monastery. We renamed ourselves to the Order of the Rosy Cross, and our work 
continued secretly in Carthage after Clement had died. After the first Council of 
Constantinople in 381 we started working under the cloak of the Orthodox 
Church. We visited the Alexandrian library regularly during those years, and 
instead of bringing texts from outside into the library, we increasingly started to 
take away writings from the library and preserved them in our monastery at 
Carthage." 

At this point Demetrius unveiled a bottle of sherry, and poured two royal 
glasses. Then he proceeded to the most interesting part of his review. 

"At about 389 AD - 175 years after Clement's death - our fraternity stumbled 
on a whole collection of papyrus scrolls from the hand of D emocritus as a result 
of our ongoing searches in the library. These scrolls were stacked away in a sealed 
room in the Serapheum. Evidently, Ptolemy I Soter had found these scrolls just 
before his death, and had hidden them in that building, because the papers of 
Democritus reveal - on the side - some things about the Sacred Serpent. The 
contents of these scrolls could have been very interesting to Clement, because they 
- as you will observe later - cast a new light on the creation myth. In D emocritus' 
time, however, much of the theory described in these scrolls would have been 
completely incomprehensible, because it mentioned so much detail of the 
hierarchical build up of life forms from primary matter, including intelligent life 
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and civilisation. However, in the period when we were just getting acquainted with 
D emocritus' writings, E gypt was getting into turmoil. Many fires and wars had 
already come to pass, and the persecution of pagan and Gnostic groups was 
further intensified. In 391 AD it got so far that emperor Theodosius I ordained 
the complete destruction of the Library of Alexandria. For us - and certainly also 
for many other philosophers - this was an utter disaster. It was clear that our order 
had to do something to rescue as much as we could of the valuable writings, and 
particularly the papers of D emocritus. 0 ur order brought them all - with risk of 
life - to the monastery in Carthage. The precise contents of the scrolls you will 
study later in the course, and 111 give you a small overview just before you enter 
the 8 th step." 

Then he continued: "For the present, however, I can only inform you that the 
scrolls describe similar things as can be found in the Cabala, and especially reveal 
the structure of the Tree of Life. From the scrolls, we also learned about the task 
Democritus was given to transfer the sarcophagus of Mnemosyne from Eridu in 
Mesopotamia to a cave somewhere in Greece - in some sort of sanctuary. The 
conditions of the sanctuary were clearly described: her coffin had to be preserved 
in a cave below which there was the open sea, and above which was a fertile 
garden, much resembling the Gnostic Garden of Eden. This would allow 
conditions for her to renew herself and - in due time - continue her mission of 
edifying humanity. However, the exact location of this cave was not disclosed in 
the writings. 

We came to the conviction that this sanctuary should contain the Holy 
Sepulchre and our Order moved in 392 AD away from Carthage and re- 
established our monastery here in Maleme. It was deemed a good central location 
from whereto search. Weassumed the nameT/ieA ntient Order of the Rosy Cross, and 
continued to operate under the auspices of the Greek Orthodox Church on Crete. 
Through new connections with the Sethian groups on Crete, we soon came to the 
supposition that the sanctuary of Mnemosyne could be located at D elphi, where 
the Greeks upheld their famous oracle. Unfortunately, this institution was in that 
time also threatened with destruction: already a year after the destruction of the 
library of Alexandria and our moving to Crete, Theodosius I already managed to 
shut down the 0 racle at D elphi, and the last message from D elphi, addressed to 
him was heard everywhere: 
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Inform thekingthat the House of the Fair has fallen. 

A polio is robbed of its shelter and sacred laurel leaves; 

T he fountains ofC astalia are now silent, the voice is stilled. 

It is finished. 

"After this we got concerned about the fate of Mnemosyne. In 393 we 
undertook a dangerous journey with a large Sethian group, to try to recover 
Mnemosyne's coffin from the destroyed site of the oracle at Delphi. We didn't 
quite know what we would find there, but after descending into one of the more 
remote caves, we found a large sarcophagus, and it closely resembled the 
description given by Democritus. We brought it by boat to an old, abandoned 
temple near our monastery, and we covered the whole site with sand. 0 ur order 
has been guarding this hidden sanctuary since then, and we have had the intention 
of moving it to a suitable location at the appropriate time. Unfortunately, in 1712 
the site was found by the 0 rder of the Purple Rose, and the sarcophagus had been 
silently removed." 

"And now this coffin must be somewhere on Madeira?" 

"If our information about James Tifloch is correct it may well be so." 

I commented that the whole story made me most of all think of the H esperides, 
the nymphs that lived on a blissful island in the world-ocean Ooeanus, and of the 
serpent Ladon, who was killed by Heracles. 

D emetrius grinned a bit in his typical, amusing way. "It seems the legend of 
Mnemosyne has taken very different forms in different times, but you may have 
already deduced that the abolishment of the 0 racle of D elphi plunged us into the 
Gothic Age, in which the gap between religions has gravely deepened, and the 
path to the Christian gnosis has become ever more veiled by the instruments of 
power - instruments that were wielded crudely by the Roman emperors and the 
papal institutions in their falsified use of the term 'heresy'. This could only result in 
great bloodshed, but - as I will reveal much later - the seeds of reconciliation have 
been sown, and the time is drawing near for the reappearance of Mnemosyne, who 
will finalise her task of the Instruction of Mankind, thus fulfilling The Great 
Work." Then he said that I had heard enough for one evening, and that we would 
return later in the year to D emocritus' writings. 
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Saturday 22 nd of April 1989 

It is just one week before my half-year course in India will start, and D emetrius 
returned my diary. "Gosh, what a variety of subjects you've covered in your 
writings," he commented, "About the Masons, Cameramans, Presbyterians, 
Episcopalians, Anglicans, Jean Sibelius, Oscar Wilde and Hermann Hesse. 
D ivinahon evenings with Andy T ielock, studying the organ, making your living 
with 'found archaeology 1 , trading in natura, being a sheep farmer, a father, a husband 
and a benefactor. And that all in such a small place as Muirkirk. I'm afraid I can't 
keep up." He shook his head and exclaimed: "A life of chaos!!!" I said I didn't 
experience it quite like that at the time. "Y ou'd better see this meditation course 
through. Y ou'll need it!" he said. With that I could agree, if I weren't so afraid of 
setting off to such a far country. "But I suppose you should continue playing the 
organ," he said, "I know a very good teacher in Chania. I think he'll be happy to 
tutor you when you've returned." I was, of course, very happy about his proposal. 

Then he turned - expectedly - to a grave subject: "I read here that you've had 
some awfully powerful paranormal skills. What is this all about 'mind-reading 1 and 
those suggestion practices - which you call ' mind-writing ?" I said to him that I had 
had - sometime in the past - the ability to perceive other people's thoughts, by 
looking them deeply in their eyes, and that I could transfer my thoughts in the 
same way to my subject, so that they could hear me speaking inside their heads. It 
involved some sort of hypnosis of my subject. 

"So what did you actually do with Alex Sands to get your daughter that job? 
Y ou didn't specify it in your diary," he then asked. I told Demetrius that I'd just 
'read' one of his fleeting thoughts during our discussion about the job at his firm. 
Something like: 'She's osrtainly a very attractive girl , so why shouldn't I take her.' I then 
had 'returned' his thought saying: 'Indeed she is very attractive, and hicfily suitable and 
hardwork ing - so DO take her. B ut if you lay ONE hand on her, I'll see to it that you are 
kicked out of St. M ark ‘s and I'll utterly ruin you.' 

"Wasn't that a bit ugly of you?!" Demetrius cried, "How did he react?" I told 
D emetrius that Sands was pretty shocked, that he had turned pale and had said: 
'I'll see what I can do.' Demetrius then made a serious argument: "You shouldn't 
underestimate the effect of that kind of powers on your subjects: it can be highly 
traumatising for them. And - if I may say so - when a rare talent has been 
bestowed on you by a higher order it shouldn't be misused in such a selfish way." 
I confessed to Demetrius that Mathew - in early times - had already advised 
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something similar, and that I regretted the whole incident very much. In fact, the 
final result had not at all been favourable. "I haven't used it anymore, and I 
suppose I have done some sort of penance," I said. 

He asked: "What did precisely happen in Lockerbie on that evening?' 

Then I revealed to D emetrius the things I hadn't written down in my diary yet. 
Thus, after four months I consented to write my account also here. 

Mathew had driven down from Glasgow with his rented car to Andy's house. 
Andy had reserved a table at The Thom, his favourite tavern at the other side of 
Lockerbie. (In fact, he had bought his house there mainly because he would live 
closer to that pub!) We had a highly animated - and emotional - afternoon there, 
crowned by a sumptuous meal, offered by Andy. Mathew had told me that on the 
day he left home he had adopted the standpoint that he was now 'faring on G od's 
sail' and would see where it would bring him. He had embarked on the first 
freighter that left Liverpool, and it had set out to Crete. He'd arrived in Chania 
and he had been doing various small jobs there, but then he got in contact with 
father Demetrius, who adopted him at the Rosicrucian monastery in Maleme. 
Without telling all that much about the 0 rder, Mathew had conveyed to us that he 
had taken many courses in G nosticism, and a short time ago he had been crowned 
King of the A ntient Order of the Rose Cross, one of the most esteemed positions in 
the realm of the Gnostic faith in the world. Andy told Mathew that he had 
Rosicrucians in the family, but that he was a wine maker by profession. He 
complained a bit that he had had very little opportunity to develop his skills in 
Britain. Mathew had stated that the professions of shepherd and wine maker were 
both 'utterly nobid, and that it needed no further defence. 

Mathew appeared to be very interested in my history as a sheep farmer, and 
had found my hobbies rather impressive, particularly the organ playing, and he 
wanted to know everything about D igger and the archaeology of Ayrshire. Andy 
mentioned that the main uniting factor of our friendship was related to some 
strange paranormal abilities, inclinations we were amply able to control. Mathew 
had then clarified that such talents should be used with caution, because they were 
given with a purpose. He explained they were related to our Karma, our main task 
in life. This line of conversation had subsequently drifted in the direction of Anna- 
Sofia Gutmann, who Mathew had regarded as his Karma, particularly separating 
himself from her, which had caused much pain. After a lengthy discussion, we 
concluded that Mathew should try to find back his old love, and - when Anna- 
Sofia would consent - present himself to Maria as her father, IF he was her father. 
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We all agreed that familial relations were of great importance to any living person. 
Mathew had decided he would trace Anna- Sophia in Birmingham. Still I felt 
forlorn, and very ashamed. 

He proudly announced he had recently returned to his archaeology subject, and 
had put it in service of an old affair the order had wanted to clarify. He regretted it 
was highly confidential, but he had lately enjoyed being a detective of some kind. 

After dinner, Andy had invited Mathew for coffee at his house, and at half past 
six we walked through Lockerbie towards Andy's place. When we entered his alley 
- at slightly after seven o'clock - we heard a pounding and cracking sound from a 
nearby bus stop. We saw a dark figure bludgeoning away at the bus shelter with a 
large axe of uncommon shape. Mathew, who was walking some meters in front of 
us yelled: "HEY!! WHAT D’YOU THINK YE'RE DOING!!!" Without any fear 
he stepped towards the hooligan, and before I could even say 'watch it!' Mathew 
had received an awful blow on his head. He had dropped on the road, and Andy 
stepped forward. I slightly remained behind, as if frozen, but I observed that the 
culprit was Dicky McGregor. He was dressed in a black cloak. Strangely, he didn't 
look at all at his victim or us. Instead, he was staring into the sky behind us, and 
with an expression of utter bonification threw down his axe and ran away. A few 
seconds later, we heard a loud, rumbling sound behind us, and when we turned 
around, we saw a gush of fire coming down from the sky. It came down right onto 
the village, and there was a terrible explosion. In a wink of an eye there was a huge 
firestorm, and there was debris coming down on us from the sky. We were forced 
to take shelter in the maltreated bus stop for a while. Andy said: 'Is the world arming 
to an end, or what?', but I couldn't speak. I suddenly felt very cold and dropped on 
my knees beside my brother. 

I don't clearly remember what happened after that. I recall sitting before the 
fireplace in Andy's house, shivering and crying. Andy had taken the axe inside and 
had found a sheet of metal on the street. He told me there must have been some 
sort of plane crash. Then he had asked me to give him all my personal stuff. I gave 
him my wedding ring, my purse and my watch, and he had put them on Mathew. 
Then he had returned with Mathew's wallet, watch, seal ring, and driving license, 
and he had given them to me. He had said: Y oil'll have to pull yourself together. N ot 
btfore long, the plaoe will be swarming with polioemen, and I won't have them find out that some 
stupid Satanist has killed a Rosicruaan of the highest rank here. Think ofthesamdal it will 
give. Y ou'll have to get out of here as soon as possible.' He had executed a plan of which I 
only became knowledgeable after I'd driven back, in Mathew's rented car, to the 
Crown Hotel in Glasgow. And - in fact - 1 couldn't back out of it anymore. 
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After my concise account, Demetrius commented: "So McGregor executed 
you nearly TWICE !" I said these encounters had marked my life. "Y ou've done 
more than penance, I'd say! Losing your brother like that... through the hand of a 
so-called Satanist. Still, I wonder if he really was a Satanist. Maybe he was just 
afraid of you!" I said I didn't really know. "Maybe it's better to close the subject, 
and try to look at the future from now on." I said that might be wise. Then he 
started about Sibelius. "Maybe I should listen to his music while you're in India 
What can you recommend?" I said that the sixth symphony would be a good 
starting point. "What about The Bard and Tapiola ?" he asked. I said they were 
splendid pieces too. "I just wondered about the interpretation you gave of The 
Bard - that the piece is concerned with or even exactly depicts the process of 
getting inspiration... Explain this to me further," he begged. So then I explained 
that I saw this piece as a testimony in which Sibelius writes - in music - how he 
conducts his working day as a composer. A self-portrait in music, as it were. He 
retreats in solitude, sits down at his desk on the first floor in Ainola, looks at the 
quavering green leaves of the birch trees, the sun light falling on his clean sheet of 
notepaper through the segmented window. The trembling starts, after a moment 
of supplication and submission, a theme gushes out of the summer sky. He puts 
his whole brain at work to grasp the multitude of encirclements of the theme. The 
pieces of the jig saw puzzle lie before him on paper and he starts fitting them 
together. After an hour of forging, the page is filled, and he utters a sigh of relief. 
D emetrius turned to T apiola. "Y ou weren't all too far off with your son-in-law 
when you postulated that the snake of Paradise could have been some sort of 
ancient tree spirit, a ‘Primeval Musef, who tutored people in language, art and 
science. It comes pretty close to the writings of D emocritus." I asked if he could 
already tell me a bit about those writings. "It'll prove more appropriate after 
you've returned from India, and have done the other readings - or re-readings - of 
the alchemy literature. Y ou'll be in a better position to understand it." I said that 
it's fine with me. 

In the end, I mentioned to him that Andy has become hateful, and is thinking 
of revenge, that he had promised to 'hunt McGregor down' and 'execute him like a dog'. 
D emetrius was worried and I promised I'd try to convince him that revenge won't 
help. As I write my diary tonight, writing things down almost recursively, I still 
feel the demon of the past heavily upon me. I am thinking about the future, and 
how I will manage in India. I feel anxious and I cannot get my sleep. 
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PART III 


The Muse 

She loved me as a child, 
ay, yes, she loved me ever 
and handed me the pipe 
and bade that I endeavour, 
with childish lips 
and eager fingers if I can, 
to play for her this 
seven-reeded pipe of Pan. 

And with a gentle smile 
she listened to me striving 
to play the stately airs 
from hymns of gods' deriving, 
and then the peaceful songs 
the Phrygian shepherds play 
from mom till night 

on many a sunny summer day. 

With diligence I strove 
to profit by her teaching, 
and then at times the mystic maid, 
at my beseeching 
with toss of golden curls 
from her lovely brow 
Herself took up the reed 
and sought to show me how. 

And as the tones with breath divine 
I heard her capture 
my heart and soul rejoiced 
and thrilled with holy rapture. 


Alexander Pushkin 
(tr. Heniy S. Drinker) 
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1L 

The Muse and the Myth 

(Canon) 

And this also, though the word lies heavy upon your hearts: The 
murdered is not unaccountable for his own murder, and the robbed 
is not blameless in being robbed. The righteous is not innocent of 
the deeds of the wicked, and the white-handed is not clean in the 
doings of the felon. Yea, the guilty is oftentimes the victim of the 
injured, and still more often the condemned is the burden-bearer 
for the guiltless and unblamed. You cannot separate the just from 
the unjust and the good from the wicked, for they stand together 
before the face of the sun even as the black thread and the white 
are woven together. And when the black thread breaks, the weaver 
shall look into the whole cloth, and he shall examine the loom also. 

Kahlil Gibran, The Prophet. 


1 

M ichael was able to get a little sleep after his nocturnal clarifications. When 
he awoke, the sun was shining in through a small window. It was half 
past eight in the morning, and he wondered whether he would be able to 
keep his lecture. He knocked on the thick, iron door a few times hoping that 
somebody could at least tell him what was going to happen. After a few knocks 
more, the door was opened by a female police officer, who informed him that he 
was wanted in the hearing room. He quickly put on his shirt, and followed her into 
the small room, and he found Ferraris there with Benji. 

When he sat down, Ferraris had the door closed and said to Michael: 
"Inspector Miller and I have just come in. He told me he has some evidence to 
present." 

"Indeed I have!" Benji said, "I have done a little bit of casting work last night, 
and collected footprints of at least five different persons that I think are relevant. 
The path around the Ponta da Cruz is all gravel, so I've been lucky. The prints I've 
made in gypsum and I brought them all here." He pointed to a big carton box on 
the floor full of ungainly pieces of gypsum. "I hope you will set my friend - doctor 
Willmore - free, because it is clear he hasn't done it." 

"How so?" snorted Ferraris. 
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"I checked his movements on the cliff thoroughly last night. There are clear 
prints of his shoes, and there were prints of some type of training shoes along 
with his. Did the victim wear sport shoes?" asked Benji lifting his hands in the air. 

"Y es, that fits," said Ferraris. 

"I checked that it must have been an Athlete TS4 shoe. D oes that fit too?" 

"That's correct," nodded Ferraris. 

" Sport shoes are very easy to check, Mister Ferraris." Benji said with a slightly 
condescending tone. 

"You don't have to tell ME!" Ferraris grunted, "but carry on with your 
summary, inspector Miller." 

"OK... I found that Webster walked to the edge of the cliff in the company of 
my friend, Mister Willmore. They had walked up the edge of the cliff close to the 
bench. There they indeed had stood for a while, and after this, Mister Willmore 
had walked away. After that, our victim had seated himself on the bench for a 
while, after Mister Willmore had left. Of course I don't know how long he sat on 
the bench, but after some time there were other shoes approaching and the person 
must have sat down beside Webster on the bench. This is quite evident from the 
prints: the person that joined our victim must have had shoes with even leather 
soles, which are quite worn, because there were no markings. It seems our vic tim 
had risen and stepped towards the cliff edge again - to a slightly different location 
where he was with Mister Willmore - and the shoes of the other person followed 
him in the same direction. They clearly came on TOP of the shoe prints of the 
victim, and stopped just behind him. The strange thing is that there are some 
blurred prints of Webster's shoes at the cliff there, and they don't lead back from 
the cliff, but seem to stop there. The suspect, however, had walked further along 
the cliff eastward." 

"Interesting," Ferraris nodded, "but you said you've collected five types of shoe 
prints." 

"Indeed there were two other persons that must have past along the cliff, but 
they didn't sit on the bench: they just passed by behind the bench. Let's call them 
Mister X and Mister Y. Mister X's footprints went on top of doctor Willmore's, 
but our suspect's prints went on top of Mister X's. Therefore, it's clear that Mister 
X had passed the cliff side after my friend had left, but before our suspect had left 
the cliff. Then there was a Mister Y and his footprints went on top of all prints. 
Thus he was a later guest." 

"He could have come much later." 
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"Sure, but it seems there were - luckily - not many people walking past the cliff 
last evening. 0 therwise my investigations would not have been so easy." 

"So, I suppose I should check your results and try to find the shoes of that 
strange person that was with the victim after Mister Willmore. Still, there isn't any 
proof that the other person actually pushed him over the cliff, is there?' 

"No, but there is clear evidence that doctor Willmore wasn't the last person 
that was with the victim. The evidence is guite strong." 

"Of course there may be another explanation: that second person may have 
gone up to the cliff after our victim had already dropped." 

"That is guite possible," Benji nodded, "but the prints indicate they stood there 
together for a little while, probably discussing." 

"Oh, well... I suppose we can let Mister Willmore go for today. I'll send some 
other people over to the cliff to corroborate your theory," Ferraris said. Then with 
a piercing gaze he addressed Michael: "So, you can go off and give your lecture, 
but I advise you to stay in the hotel." 

"Is it OK if I give you my mobile phone number? You can reach me easier 
then. In the evening I will go to Maria's concert, here in town." 

"0 h, but I will be there too," Ferraris said. 

"Great. We'll see each other there then," Michael said. 

"Good idea... Do you still want us to find this Andy Tielock, and if he had 
possibly something to do with Jorge Monteras?" 

"Please do," Michael said, "There are a few things of the past I want to clarify." 

"And what may they be, I wonder?" 

"I'm not guite sure myself, but if I stumble on something criminal, you'll be 
the first to know." 

"Nice that you also have cut me in... I'll see what I can do... " Ferraris nodded. 

Michael collected the few items he'd left in the cell, and then he was allowed to 
leave together with Benji, after signing out. The police station was evidently in the 
harbour on the west side of the centre of Funchal, and both men embarked on a 
little walk eastward through town. Benji said: "Maybe I show you a few sights, and 
treat you some decent breakfast. I think we should try the G olden G ate cafe." 

They started to climb up some stairs and entered a huge park full of cactuses, 
trees and impressive flowerbeds. "This is the Park of St. Catherine's," he said. "If 
we go through here, we can get into the centre in no time and also see a little of 
the flora." 

Michael was a bit silent, but nodded appreciatively in Benji's direction each 
time he pointed out something peculiar. After St. Catherine's Park, where small 
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lizards were continuously escaping into the crevices of the flowerbeds, they walked 
along a traffic circle, and after a small stretch of road, they made a short detour 
through the municipal park, before ending up at a statue. Benji raised his hand up, 
pointing at the statue, and said pompously: "Meet Joao Gongalves Zarco, the 
person who had found Porto Santo in 1418, and who - with his companion 
T exeira - populated Madeira in 1419." 

Michael noticed that the young man Z arco carried a large sword and it was 
hanging down from the middle of his groin. "He carried his sword at a prominent 
place," Michael said, blinking an eye to Benji. 

"He probably only needed it to cut down the jungle, because in that time the 
island was completely uninhabited. It was completely covered with a forest, G od 
knows how old, and there were no signs of early civilisations." 

"Gee, it would be a thrill to find such an untouched place." 

"Hardly anything left to discover nowadays, I fear... Let's take our breakfast 
here, and remember: the treat is on me!" 

They sat down on the spacious terrace of the Golden Gate cafe, which was 
very near Z arco's statue. 

"I'd rather treat you, because you've helped me out of gaol." 

"If you put it like that, then that's fine with me," Benji said, "but I think you 
are in more trouble than you realise. Ferraris suspects you. Maybe he has set you 
free, but that's only because getting off this island unnoticed is not so easy. But I 
think I'll get you off the hook... " 

"What do you think I should do?" 

"I think your attitude is the most important. I think you've behaved OK. You 
didn't at all resist him. You even asked him to help you with something... I 
suppose a personal matter?" 

"Well, if I start to explain that issue, then we could sit here for a few hours," 
Michael said. 

"I've all the time in the world," Benji said, "and your lecture starts at one, so 
we have still three hours. He begged a waiter and asked for two large breakfasts. 
"So... I still wonder what it was that made you drop that glass of Madeira on the 
floor? Maria's story about Medtner definitely shocked you in some way." 

"Well, uhm... it seems you don't carry your eyes around in your pockets, 
Benji... " Michael stammered. 

"So, what was it?" 

"The story Maria told I had seen - nearly literally - in a dream just one month 
earlier." 
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"Really?!" Benji croaked. 

"Y es, it was all so very odd... Even more weird was that a friend of mine, when 
I told him about my dream, directly came up with the name of Nicolas Medtner, 
and that's why I started reading about him... " 

"Well, I say... and then you meet Maria, and you hear the whole myth out of 
her own mouth!" 

"Quite so!" 

Benji was silent for a moment and Michael took the opportunity to change the 
subject slightly. "So... you've known Maria for a long time?" 

"0 h, yes, since she was twenty two." 

"I have the impression she is pretty fond of you... " 

"Y es, she sees me a bit as her father, although I'm only fifteen years older than 
she... " 

" H mmm . . . didn't she have a f ather of her own?" 

" N o, she was raised by her mother alone." 

"In Birmingham... ?' 

"Yeah!" 

" D id you know her mother well?" 

"Pretty well, yes." 

"T ell me something about her," Michael pried. 

"About Anna- Sophia Gutmann? Well... uhm... she was a person of culture. 
Y ou could see her a lot in the theatre, the concert hall, and the museums - like me 
- she played the piano and the banjo for her own pleasure. She was a devout 
Catholic and a hairdresser by profession... " 

"Hmm... So Maria never knew her father?' 

"No. I don't think so." 

"D oesn't she even know his name?!" 

"I don't believe so, otherwise I would have known it. Maybe you should ask 
Maria yourself." 

"I think 1 11 do that after my lecture. Will she be at home?" 

"Y es, but she was a bit nervous in the morning, especially after last evening. 
Maybe it's better to leave her studying in the morning. She said her Medtner 
concerto had gone rusly. And she has still all kinds of small errands to run before 
the concert... On the other hand, she asked me if you could drop in after your 
lecture. She wants to give you a ticket to the concert and some instructions." 

"0 K I'll look her up later then," Michael nodded. 
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A waiter arrived at their table and lowered two huge platters full of delicacies. 
It was a delight for their eyes too. The man asked whether they wanted tee or 
coffee. Michael asked for coffee, Benji for tee. After a while, the sun had already 
risen pretty high, and shone hot on their heads. 

"I hope it isn't going to be too hot today," Benji said. "Maria could faint during 
the concert," he added with a little smile. 

"Where is it?" Michael asked. 

"In the church of Sao Martinho," Benji said, "It's quite near Maria's house. 
Exquisite place. It lies on a hilltop." 

"0 h, and what's on the program besides the Medtner concerto?" 

"Maria has chosen to start off with Bax's Tintagd, and then we have the 
Medtner concerto, and then - after the break - Sibelius' seventh symphony." 

"Oh... . so it's a typical fin desiede programme." 

"Ah, yes, I suppose you know your Sibelius through this strange bribe of your 
father-in-law... " Benji giggled. After the waiter had brought the coffee and tea, 
Benji remarked: "At least the Neo-Nazis still seem to be fond of Sibelius." 

"The Neo-Nazis? How so?" 

"Oh, in February they had this demonstration in Dresden and they played 
Finlandia there - among others. If I recall correctly it was to commemorate the 
bombing of Dresden 60 years ago." 

"Really?" 

" Some of these groups also have websites - we check them nearly every day - 
and some of the sites also use Finlandia as a background tune. So they definitively 
have something with Sibelius." 

"Pity, that kind of abuse... ." 

"Abuse... Hmm... Ever heard of Eugen Schaumann?" 

"You mean this activist who shot a Russian Governor in Finland, somewhere 
in 1900?" 

"In 1904, yes... in present day terms he would be a terrorist." 

"What has this to do with Finlandia?" 

"I think Schauman knew Finlandia quite well, and what it purported to say. 
RISE - FIN LA ND - RISE ! Somehow, I find it difficult to listen to Sibelius. I'm 
more fond of Arnold Bax and Benjamin Britten," Benji said, 

"Then I guess Maria has put Bax on the programme for you!" 

"Maybe..." 

"Quite an honour. Unfortunately, I don't seem to know his music." 
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"Well... if you want to recall the atmosphere of Madeira someday back in jolly 
old England, listen to his third symphony." 

"I recall that Arnold Bax and the pianist Harriet Cohen had some contact with 
Sibelius. I read that Sibelius had even promised to write a piano concerto for 
Harriet, but that never materialized." 

"Oh, how interesting. So, you actually did read something about Sibelius!" 

"Oh, well... " Michael grumbled waving his hand. 

"Y ou make the impression you know about Sibelius more than you are willing 
to reveal." Benji said. 

"It sounds strange, but all my knowledge of music originates from my friend 
Pierce, who always sheds his encyclopaedic knowledge about music onto other 
people, particularly my wife," Michael sighed. 

"Ah, I see... " Benji said with a smile. 

"Still, I should mention that I've been listening Sibelius a lot lately. And - as 
you said - I've also read a few books about him." 

"And7' 

"After all this time he appears different... more universal. Through his music I 
got interested in symbolism, and I'm still reading a lot on that subject." 

"Well. . . I only know Finlandia and the V alse T riste." 

"I have always had more for old time Jazz, mainly Boogie Woogie, Blues and 
Ragtime." 

"Oh, but that's already classical music nowadays." 

"My friend has taught me to play the basic rumble of the Boogie-Woogie 
once." 

"Ah, yes! Maria and her mother played that kind of music a lot. I've once been 
entertained by them a whole afternoon. They even improvised a funny piece for 
me that they called 'the cat's whisk ers'. But then Maria started to play a lot of Bach in 
her younger years, and that her mother didn't like. She said it reminded her of 'the 
relentless Presbyter'." 

"I wouldn't call Bach a Presbyterian. He was a Lutheran! It's even whispered 
he was a Rosicrudan." 

"I suppose so, but Ana- Sophia wasn't referring to Bach, but to Prester John, for 
whom she had this great aversion." 

"Would that have been the priest John A RMSTRON G?' 

"Y es, Prester John everybody knew in Birmingham," Benji spurted. 

"Well, I'm married to his granddaughter!" Michad excl a i m ed. 

"Y ou must be kidding!! What's her name?" 
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"Sheila.. Sheila Armstrong... " 

"Oh... Oh dear. . . what a small world we live in." Benji sighed. 

"Do I understand this correctly that Maria's mother must have had some 
dealings with the Armstrong family?" 

"I don't really know, but I suppose she must have had, yes." 

Suddenly Michael became aware of something. "That's weird. D o you know 
that P raster John had two sons - Mathew and John - who were identical twins?" 

"That I don't know." 

"My wife told me that Mathew had left home just after his studies at the 
University because of an argument over a girl he'd seen in town. She was a 
Catholic, and his father didn't approve of it. He also didn't like it that she was a 
simple hairdresser, and played indecent music." 

"Well, that certainly sounds like Prester John, to judge somebody solely on her 
religion, profession or taste!!" Benji nodded. "Are you suggesting that Mathew 
Armstrong and Anna- Sophia Gutmann could have been lovers?" 

"They could have been, yes... I gather there weren't that much catholic 
hairdressers that played ragtime in Birmingham in that time." 

" So, your wife's father was. . . who?" 

"John Armstrong the younger." 

"And he was Mathew's twin brother?" 

"Y es. They must have been very much alik e an appearance and interests." 

"Did you ever meet Mathew Armstrong?' Benji now asked. 

"No. He'd gone abroad and nobody has seen him after he left." Michael had 
finished his breakfast and started tapping on the table. With a piercing look on his 
face, he raised the next issue: "There could even be a chance that Maria is 
Mathew's daughter." 

"Hmm... Anna- Sophia never told anything about an affair." 

"Maybe I should ask Maria about it," Michael opted. 

"I wouldn't do that right now; better keep it for tomorrow, till after the 
concert. . . But what if she doesn't know herself?" 

"Maybe we should try a D NA test," Michael proposed. 

"Hmmm... A hair would suffice... and as the head of the DNA testing service 
of New Scotland Yard, I could easily get a reliable test done... You really think 
that Maria could be a cousin of your wife?" 

"There is a good chance... " Michael mumbled. He was finished with his 
breakfast and beckoned the waiter. He asked him to bring the bill. Both men sat 
for a while in the sunshine on the square. 
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"I like to pursue facts like that... " Benji said pensively, "That's what set me off 
on forensics in the first place!" 

"When did you start in that branch?" Michael said. 

"After a mysterious disappearance of a professor in 1975 in Birmingham." 
"Maybe we should go for a walk," Michael proposed when he'd paid. 

"Yes, let's go!" Benji said. "I think we can go down to the harbour through 
there... It's just down there to the left." 


2 

They rose and walked down a small road that led back to the harbour. When they 
got down to the promenade, they sat down on a bench besides a palm tree that 
looked more like an oversized pineapple. 

"There are sometimes criminal cases you wouldn't hold possible," Benji 
started. "That disappearance case really set the record. At the time it completely 
defied our understanding." 

"How so?" Michael wondered, "Aren't all possible ways for committing 
murder already explored in fiction? Don't you have all the scenarios at your 
disposal?" 

"Maybe you would think so, but it was only a few months ago that we could 
resolve the case by an unforeseen event." 

"And what was that?!" 

"The demolition of the house of the late professor." 

"Oh?" 

"I would like to have your opinion about this case," Benji said. "In 1975 I was 
a common policeman still, and we got a distress call from the wife of a rather well- 
known anthropology professor in Birmingham. On the phone she was completely 
in panic. She told us that her husband had 'mysteriously disappears!' : in fact, she had 
told our constable that he had literally 'evaporated 1 . Our younger constable had tried 
to calm her down and asked if she actually SAW him evaporate. She said she 
didn't, but there was no other explanation. The policeman then asked if she 
wanted to report a missing person. The lady had then been very anxious and 
summoned the police to come and have a look. I had been assigned to the case by 
our super, and I went down to the house of the unfortunate professor with a 
colleague. GOOD L ORD !! If you would have seen what I saw, you wouldn't have 
believed it... " Benji sighed and paused a little, as if fishing for the details of the 
event, now so many years ago, that evidently had puzzled him. 
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"I entered the house, and she - the professor's wife - was sitting in a chair with 
ashen cheeks and wet hair, wearing a bathing robe. She gesticulated in the 
direction of the sofa - speechless with trembling hands. We saw an orderly set of 
clothes lying on the sofa, as if they were neatly laid out. I observed on a cushion a 
set of headphones, and between them there were spectacles, slightly below there 
was a shirt - neatly buttoned - and a tie, neatly around the collar, the sleeves of the 
shirt lying with crossed arms. A little lower we saw the black pressed trousers, and 
somewhere on them there was a watch and a wedding ring to be found just below 
the end of the left sleeve. Further down two neat socks emerged from the trousers 
and lead into two black leather shoes. I asked what had happened. The lady 
stammered: 'Just a moment ago my husband was lying on the sofa listening music I decided to 
take a shower, and when I returned I found him like THIS!' I said that her husband 
wasn't there anymore. 'Indeed, only his dothes are left. H e has E V A PO RA T E D 1' she 
said with a quavering voice. I inspected more closely the heap of clothes - without 
touching them - and found it all very bewildering: the clothes were arranged in a 
way that supported the lady's presumption: everything was there - on the exact 
spot where they had been when the man had been listening to his music... only 
the person himself was missing. Literally, an empty shirt, neatly buttoned, with a 
collar still a bit open, the belt around the trousers - unopened... The more I 
looked at it, the more astonishing it became. Then I heard a faint sound coming 
from the headphones, and noticed the record player was still turning an old vinyl 
record. It was - as I found out later - Bach, the 0 rgelbiichlein and somewhere in the 
middle of the choral prelude 'Mit Fried' und Freud’ i(h fahr 1 dahin’, it got stuck. I 
decided to get the forensics people in. We awaited their arrival sitting without 
touching anything. 0 nly the record player I had switched off. When the forensics 
squad arrived, they started to analyze the matter. The more work they did the 
more stupefied they were. It was an utter mystery. Footprints on the floor could 
not be easily resolved, but there were no prints of bare feet of the professor, so we 
ruled out that he couldn't have tricked his wife. Finally, we found the most 
perplexing thing: within his shirt we found a pacemaker! We couldn't come up 
with any other theory than that the poor woman had spoken the truth. Something 
mystical had happened for which we had found no explanation: a professor had 
disappeared in thin air, even leaving his pacemaker behind. We decided to keep 
the whole case DEAD SECRET." 

At this point Benji rose from the bench and said: "Let's walk on, shall we?" 
Michael nodded and felt strangely cold, despite the rising sun and the upcoming 
heat. 
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"The end of the investigation - at that time - was that ail items of the poor man 
were packed into a case and put in the archive. The man was listed as missing. A 
year later, however, a former friend of the professor appeared in the central police 
station. He had wondered why his old friend had not shown up for such a long 
time, and he had learned from the wife of the professor that he had mysteriously 
disappeared. He came to us because he'd been under terrible strain due to this 
case. He expounded before the police that he'd been talking with his friend on 
many occasions in the local pub about the dreary state of their marriages. 0 n the 
latest occasion, the professor had come up with the ‘ultimate disappearanoe trick'. He 
had told his friend that he had decided to vanish under mysterious circumstances 
from his home. He had even explained to him in detail how he would do it: In the 
afternoon he would lie on the sofa and listen to organ music of Bach. He had 
chosen this choral prelude 'M it Fried' und Freud' idi fahr 1 dahin', and he had made a 
scratch on the record so that it would get stuck there, repeating nearly indefinitely 
one small phrase of that piece. He knew his wife would be taking a batch or a 
shower around that time, and he explained to his friend in detail how, when she 
was away, he would strip all his clothes, his spectacles, his watch, his wedding ring 
- in fact he would strip ‘everything non-biological' - and he would leave the clothes in a 
particular way, so that they would make the impression that he had not at all left 
the couch, but rather had dissipated in thin air. In reality, he would have gone into 
the bam - in a pair of football shoes with disinfected metal knobs that would leave 
no prints and no scent. In the bam, he would redress himself in clothes, which he 
had planted in a large closet that hadn't been used for AG E S. He would have put 
on a beard and a moustache too, and sneaked out of the bam, finally setting off to 
the south of Spain under a new identity. He had already taken care of his new 
passport, and he had saved enough money to get himself a decent house there. 
When the man had ended his statement we were very surprised, of course, but 
soon we found out that we couldn't do much to re-inveshgate the case. The main 
impediment, which came to a shock to his former pal too, was to explain how he 
could have left his pacemaker behind. Y ou see, in the meantime we had checked 
that the pacer was indeed the professor's own, and he hadn't switched it in 
hospital. We decided to let the case rest, but my suspicion was raised, and from 
that point on I became interested in forensics. We had obviously overseen 
something, and the whole ‘evaporation oasef , as we started to call it, kept my mind 
occupied for many years." 

"I suppose it was one of those impossible cases... " Michael said. 
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"Indeed, it would have been if we wouldn't have been lucky!!" Benji exclaimed. 
"The explanation of the whole affair came to us a few months ago - thirty years 
later... It appeared to be an uncommon case of murder!!" Benji said with a red 
face. 

"Blimey!!" Michael uttered. 

Benji continued: "In the middle of some intensive investigations two months 
ago regarding suspected bomb attacks in London, one of my old colleagues rushed 
into my office. He had been in the evaporation case from the beginning, and he said 
that at a demolition site in town - which appeared to be the former house of the 
late professor - they had found a corpse. The house had been tom down by a 
building company that was going to construct new flats on that particular plot of 
land. I directly asked for control of the case, and we started to dig into the matter 
with the greatest discretion. There was a decayed corpse, completely dressed and 
we identified the man as the missing professor. Soon we found out that he was 
buried below the bathroom floor, and that he must have been dropped down a 
hatch that had been covered up with large tiles during a renovation." 

"Maybe I'm not at all that eager to know about the case. You'd better stop, 
Benji... " Michael mumbled. 

"I think you should hear me out... Of course, we came up with the theory that 
the man was killed, and that it must have been his wife who had done it, because 
she had been in the bathroom when he disappeared. We started looking for her, 
and we found out she had moved out of that house a year after the dissipation of 
her husband. After half a year of tracing, we found she had moved to Brighton. 
She was living there - in a huge house - with her sister. We arrested the lady, who 
was already over 80 years old, on suspicion of murder. She didn't need much 
encouragement to start confessing the tmth of what had happened. In fact, in the 
end she defended herself in the most extraordinary way. She said that back in 1975 
she had been sitting in the pub with one of her friends - on a late Wednesday 
evening - and that she had spotted her husband with a friend in a neighbouring 
secluded cabinet. Her husband hadn't noticed her, but she had been overhearing 
the conversation of the two men, who confessed (as they always were doing) that 
they were utterly bored with their wives. The friend of her husband was boasting 
that he would disappear one day and leave his wife a respectful note, but her 
husband had expounded on an elaborate 'disappearance trick'. She had, in fact, 
overheard everything he'd said to his friend. That he had decided to disappear 
under mysterious circumstances just at home on the next Saturday, that he would 
he on the sofa in the afternoon and listen organ music of Bach, and had chosen 
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this choral prelude 'M it Fried' und Freud' idi fahri dahin', and that he had made a 
scratch on the record so that it would get stuck there. That he, when his wife 
would be in bath, would strip all his clothes, his spectacles, his watch, his wedding 
ring - 'everything non-biological' and leave the clothes in a particular way, so that 
they would make the impression that he had not at all left the couch, but rather 
had dissipated in the air. She also overheard that he would have gone into the bam 
in a way that would leave no prints and also no scent, and that he would get 
dressed in new clothes, which he had planted in a large unused closet, that he 
would have put on a beard and a moustache too, and sneaked out of the bam, 
finally setting off to the south of Spain under a new identity. She heard that he had 
taken care of his new passport, and he had saved even enough money to buy a 
new house." 

"All this the poor lady overheard from her own husband, from his own lips at 
the dinner table. She nearly fainted and her companion became worried, but she 
said that it must be something bad she'd eaten. She left the pub in a state near to 
shock, and when she arrived at home, she decided to inspect the bam 
immediately. There she found a lot of stuff stacked away in the big, dusty closet. 
There were new clothes, a fake beard and a moustache, spectacles, a watch, a 
purse with money and a bankcard, and a new passport. She decided to confiscate 
the passport and the bankcard. 

"She told us that the few days she had to wait felt like ages, but then the ill- 
wrought Saturday had arrived. Her husband had been in his study the whole day 
and then he'd put on that record, and stretched himself comfortably on the sofa. 
She had said she'd take a shower, and she had taken her time. Maybe it had been 
fifteen minutes, when he stepped timidly into the bathroom. He was neatly 
dressed in fancy clothes, had new spectacles on his nose. He was wearing a beard 
and a moustache, and he had stared at her. She was standing stark naked under the 
shower. The professor didn't quite know how to start. She lifted the passport and 
the credit card out of the bathroom commode and hissed: "Looking for these?" 
He stammered: "Yes, where did you find them?" - "Where you've hidden them," 
she said. He could only stammer: "Oh... " - "Did you leave everything non- 
biological on the sofa?" she then asked. "Yes," he said. "Also your... pacemaker?" 
she queried. The professor must have looked a bit puzzled. Maybe he had 
forgotten all about his pacer. She had taken up a surgeon's scalpel and before the 
poor man could say anything, she had cut open his abdomen and tom out his 
pacemaker. He had dropped on the floor and when his life was slowly fading 
away, she must have said to him: 'H err G ot, nun sehleuss den H immel auf...!'" 
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Michael stared disbelievingly into Benji's face. "Did she really do that... in 
such a cold-blooded way?" 

"Oh, yes. After he had died, she had just dropped him down the hatch in the 
bathroom, cleaned the pacemaker from the outside, and with cleaning gloves 
carefully placed it in the shirt in a typical arrangement. She had hardly to do 
anything else but to clean the knife and the bathroom floor, which was easy, and 
then she simply called the police. Se confessed she was shocked of what she had 
done, and it had even helped to increase the credibility of her statement to the 
police. We all thought she was distressed about the disappearance, but in reality 
she was distressed about her own act. She said that ripping out the pacemaker 
wasn't guite her plan, but that she suddenly saw the scalpel in the commode next 
to where she had put the passport and the credit card. Then somehow 'the devil 
went into me' as she said, and the whole operation had not taken more than 
fifteen seconds. She was not only cunning, but had also been lucky in some sense, 
because most of the extraordinaiy decoy had been done by her husband." 

"But. . . what did you do with her? D idn't she get trialled for homicide?" 

"It was a weird case in which I had to make a decision. I discussed with a 
number of colleagues who knew about the case, and asked their opinion. 
Surprisingly they were all unanimous that we should let her go. One said it would 
look guite stupid for the sguad, another said she was already so old. However, we 
ALL felt pity for her, and we even felt she could have convinced the jury in a 
possible trial too. So after a day of deliberation I said to her, almost if I was a 
priest: 'If there is a G od, he will speak sentence on you in due time, but I'd rather lik e to drop 
the (barges.' And so we did." 

"But she had murdered her husband... and even CON FE SSE D !!" 

"Y es, so... The question to you is: Did I do well to let her go?" 

"Well... IJ hmm ... let me think now... Honestly speaking, I think that her 
husband had been more cruel than she! Pretty odd, living for some thirty odd 
years with someone, and in the meantime saving a load of money on a separate 
account and making detailed plans to slip away. And then devising such a morbid 
vanishing trick on top. That man must have been a pretty heartless person, 
surely!!" 

"Yes, yes... "Benji nodded with a naughty smile on his face. "So... your 
conclusion is?" 

"Yeah, not guilty... " 

"Good!" Benji exclaimed. 
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"I suppose the decision of the police force was understandable - surely - but 
you hear this from a person who is presently under suspicion of murder... " 
Michael said with an incongruent smile on his face. Suddenly, Benji started 
laughing hoarsely, his double chin jiggling wildly. 

"Y ou are testing me, aren't you? It's all pure baloney!" Michael said. 

"Indeed I ms testing you! Y ou should have seen the expression on your face! 
However, the case I presented to you is far from baloney. It's a true story, and it 
really made me wonder about justice. It even made me read Plato's R epublic . " 

"Bloody Hell," Michael whispered. 

"Of course I used this case to find out what kind of person you are. Surely I'm 
pretty convinced that you didn't commit that homicide, but - mind me saying - 
you are a bit superstitious." 

"I hope that Ferraris is going to see it the same way, otherwise I may be 
marooned on this island for quite many years..." Michael mumbled nearly 
inaudibly. 

"Ferraris needs some more proof," Benji grumbled, waving his hand, "He will 
let you go " 

"D o you really believe so?" 

"I'm quite sure." 

"So, this was the reason why you went into forensics?" 

"I noticed that human interactions and expectations may get in the way of an 
objective assessment of a situation. I started in forensics because there were some 
cases for which I had no answer, much like this case I just presented to you. So... 

I set myself to try to improve the system... " 

"And have you succeeded?' 

"Y es, I think so. I have made it more scientific, more systematic." 

"And soon you are retiring, are you not?" 

"Y es, I've seen it through... decently enough," Benji said with a long sigh. 

"I heard that the in Lockerbie case there has been a lot of tampering with 
evidence," Michael said. 

"I can assure you, Mister Wiflmore, that the evidence is full-proof," said Benji 
with a confirmatory nod. 

"I have made some small bombs, so now and then, with a friend of mine, as 
I've told, and one thing I find difficult to believe is that a piece of the circuit board 
of the timer chip could have survived the detonation, such that it is still 
recognisable. Maybe with deflagrable explosives you could find some bigger bits 
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and pieces of it, but with semtex... no way! Even more stupefying was that such a 
small piece was actually retrieved!" 

"Well, a Dumfries policeman found it, so I heard, and I have no doubts about 
it." 

"So... was it a brown or a green piece of circuit board?' said Michael. 

"I wouldn't know, I actually didn't participate in the investigations of PA 103, 
how strange it may seem." 

"I don't buy it." 

"If I were you, I'd stop speculating about the Lockerbie case." 

"Oh, butl don'tUWE are the V ICTIMS !" Michael grunted. 

Benji sighed heavily. They walked on for a while. 

"D o you know what I believe? I have the uncanny feeling that one day in the 
near future Mister G addafi will get his money back, and Mister al-Megrahi will be 
returned to Libya." 

"God forbid!!" said Benji. 


3 

They had returned to a parking strip near the police station. Benji pointed in 
the direction of the horizon. "Y ou see those islands over there?" Michael nodded 
affirmatively. "They are the Ilhas Desertas. They are very well visible... so it IS 
going to be a hot day!" Benji continued. 

"Hmm... I suppose I should be going back to the conference," Michael said. 

"I'll drop you off," Benji said. He took some keys out of his pockets and 
opened the door of a nearby car, a very old, dark blue Mercedes. In the wink of an 
eye, they had driven into town and set course in the direchon of the Lido. 

"Do you like Madeira? You seem to know the way here very well," Michael 
asked during the drive. 

"Yes, I've been here a few times. I have a small flat in town. Presently I'm 
looking for a bigger place to spend my pension years. The day before yesterday 
I've put my desires on a very big, deteriorated villa in East Funchal, in the old 
town on the seashore. It may be cheap, but it will need a huge renovation effort. 
All the windows are broken and it is presently completely inhabited by pigeons, 
and I've heard from the neighbours it has been empty for many years." 

"Oh, I've also found a nice farm on the countryside. It was also in a bad state, 
but now it's really nice." 

"Didn't you say you are keeping an inn there?" 
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"Indeed. It has a rather special cellar. There are beautiful leaded windows 
portraying the farm animals. It gives the place a unique, domestic atmosphere." 

"This villa is in Italian style, and the location is superb: there is a grand view 
over the Atlantic. A bit like Maria's place. 0 nly the garden is much smaller." 

"Well, I wish you luck with your renovation project. I suppose there are some 
good carpenters to be found in Madeira, but I've had it with renovation!" 

After a stately trip along the coast - and Benji was very strict on the speed 
limits - the Ponta da Cruz again came into view. Benji stopped before the Two 
Towers, and when Michael stepped out Benji said: "Remember to visit Maria at 
two o'clock. She is waiting for you." Then he drove off. 

Michael went up to his room. It was half past eleven. He decided to have a 
bath, change clothes, and review his presentation. He had to get a little sleep 
before the lecture too. He was utterly sweaty, and directly ran a bath. After a short 
while, he lowered himself in the cool water. He relaxed and soon he started to 
drift away. 

The whole horrid story of the Birmingham professor - although it was a 
complete concoction - had given him the shivers, and he recalled something 
Pierce had said during the boat trip: "G ood and Evil are in thereof the beholder. A nd it 
is always hindsicfit. It hasn't been the first time that oertain ads have been oalled ml first, but a 
little later they were presented as righteous or the other way around." He wondered if 
Webster would have been pushed by someone, what the motive could have been. 
Could it have been related to his sadistic little project? The strange thing was that 
Webster had not at all made a disagreeable impression. Michael's thoughts 
wondered off to John again. One day, during another pleasant and relaxing golf 
game against the river Ayr, the conversation had suddenly embarked on the 
subject of biology. 

After they had dumped their first balls in the water, John asked: "D o you think 
that a cell in your body is alive ?" 

"Sure!" 

"Why do you think a cell in your body is alive?" 

"Because it does a lot of things we hold characteristic for life." 

"Such as?" 

"Gets bom, eats, drinks, manages energy, communicates with other cells, has a 
certain task, has autonomic function." 

"But do you think a cell is aware of itself. That's also a crucial property of living 
entities, isn't it? That's the autonomy!" 

"No, I don't think so." 
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"Why not?" 

"It has no brains." 

"But brains are a collection of brain cells. Don't you think that at least a brain 
cell is aware of itself?" 

"Impossible to say!" 

"Of course it is aware of itself. Only on a level that is different from our level 
of awareness." 

"Are there levels of awareness?" 

"Sure: Let's put it one level higher: You get bom, you eat and drink, you 
communicate with your fellow man, you have freedom, autonomy of action, but: 
you have a certain task..." 

"What task do you mean?" 

"Y our task in society." 

"Y eah, but that doesn't count!" 

"How so, why doesn't that count?" 

"Well, we have of course our tasks in life, but we have a free will. We have 
freedom to choose." 

"We have freedom within certain limits, within the limits of our senses, our 
imagination and power of influence. Society and culture have an ominous will of 
their own, you know. Many people underestimate grossly the extent to which 
society influences our actions." 

"In war time especially!" Michael had added. 

"Indeed. It also depends on the conditions. War is like a disease. Compare it 
with a person who has a fever. Surely a cell in your body cannot fully comprehend 
that it is part of a larger organism that acts in a way that is entirely on a higher 
level of organisation, but I suppose it knows when its host has a disease, and it will 
gravely affect a cell's metabolism." 

"Arguably, yes." 

"Let's go down one level from the cell: are the molecules that make up a cell 
alive?' John had asked. 

"No, no, definitively not." 

"Why not?" 

"Well, I think we scientists draw the line there. But now that I come to think of 
it: of course it is an arbitrary line. Some people think D NA molecules are alive, but 
proteins aren't. Dawkins referred even to the selfishness of DNA." 
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"Ah, I should correct you here: Dawkins postulated that DNA is the cause of 
our self-centeredness, but humans are the first creatures to realise this, and can lift 
themselves on a level beyond it." 

"Well, I've read a lot on history, and a lot on mythology, and I haven't seen 
such a great Renaissance in human understanding yet." 

"Indeed! Not quite yet, but as Dawkins indicated at the end of his book, 
humans are in the process of freeing themselves from the D arwinian laws through 
their sense of culture and moralily - and through Science, of course - but now the 
evolution has moved to the next stage: humans are now, as a part of societies - or 
culturally similar groups of people - involved in the struggle for the survival of the 
'cultural genes', the 'memes'. It's the ongoing distillation and crystallisation that in 
the end will bring us closer and closer to unity with G od." 

"I surely hope it will come soon! I don't think humanity will be able to survive 
any major tussle over moral and cultural anomalies much longer. The holocaust, 
for instance, is not something we would like to see recurring." Michael had 
protested. 

"Y es, I surely hope it won't get so far: I'm myself pretty confident that we will 
be able to continue the distillation without resorting to another world war." 

"I believe our western values still need a lot of polishing. I suppose the main 
thing is that all nations should have respect for history and proven fact... in 
general." 

"Mythology... History... no absolute measures are available for assessing the 
past. History is - perhaps - ninety percent fact and ten percent fiction. Mythology 
is ninety percent fiction and ten percent fact," John had said. At this point he had 
put a new ball on the tee, and with a very accurate swing set the ball off into the 
river Ayr. It again landed quite near its goal: the lonely rock some eighty yards 
away in the middle of the river. "And historic science: N obody really knows what 
dinosaurs really looked like. The only thing we have is the best guess that explains 
the findings." 

"True," Michael had to concede, "but, back to the levels of organisation - it is 
difficult to draw borders between levels of organisation. For instance, is a virus a 
cell? Some say yes, some say no! Some viruses, like the tobacco mosaic virus are 
crystalline compounds that you can keep indefinite in a dark bottle - it's like dead 
stuff. But then, if you put it on a live tobacco leaf, it suddenly starts multiplying, 
growing, it becomes alive!" Michael said. 

John nodded and said: "So, this is the point I want to make: Everything in the 
universe, whatever small or big, has its own awareness, its own function and task, 
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its own life. There are only differences in level. And there is only a limited 
understanding between the levels. A cell cannot fully understand what its host is 
thinking or doing, but it intuitively feels that it is part of a larger system. The same 
with us: we know what society wants of us, and have some function to fulfil. 
However, we won't be able to directly know what God, or the Supreme Being, is 
doing or thinking and what his will is, but we intuitively feel we are part of him." 

"I suppose that's why Salomon urged us to look at the ants, and become 
wise... but how many levels of organisation are there?" 

"Most ancient writings refer to seven - or eight - levels, contained in three 
spheres," John said. 

"Really? Which spheres?" 

"That of the material world, the realm of the soul, and the sphere of the spirit, 
as I told you earlier." 

"0 h, which writings do you refer to?" 

"Cabalistic and Rosicrucian writings, for instance, and it also is found back in 
the eight trigrams of the I Ching, the Chinese book of changes. It also is 
analogous to the seven days of creation." 

"Him... I see." 

"There is the well-known hermetic principle from the Smaragdine Table of 
Hermes, which is always quoted, that reads: 'that which is below is like that which is 
above and that which is above is like that which is below to do miracles of one only thing 1 This 
means that the hermetic principle is essentially composed of one principle - one 
we haven't found yet, but seems to be a code, or word, or program - which links 
the highest and lowest level of organisation in the universe together. Secondly, it 
reads: 'so all things have their birth from this one thing by adaptation' For me this means 
that behind the organisation of complex structures lies an adaptive, self- 
assembling, self- organising process, which we know all very well nowadays - in a 
lower level in chemistry and at a level higher through D arwinian rules of selection 
of species. And if we speak of D awkins' memes, he clearly made a point that this 
may also apply to our cultural organisation. Anyway, in the end you will end up 
with a seven-fold hierarchy, some sort of pyramid with the all overseeing eye on 
the top." 

"That's why they speak of the seventh heaven, I suppose." 

"Indeed; the realm of the divine spirit. In the Apocryphon of John - one of the 
most enlightening of the apocryphal books - it is said that there is a Monad, a 
monarchy with nothing above it. It exists as God and Father of everything, the 
invisible - the One who is above everything. It is also said that He stands above 
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the Aeons - those immeasurable eras of nothingness and fullness between the 
stretches of time-space we live in - and that his essence does not partake in the 
aeons nor in time." 

"Hmm... I suppose it needs a lot of reading!" Michael said, and had swung off 
his ball. Again it has hit the stone - for the third tim e. 

"Lucky Boy!" John had shouted. "Y ou have heaven on your side." 

Michael, still in his bath, decided for a moment not to think, dissolving the 
sweat of the morning in the soapy water around him. Suddenly he realised that he 
had to call Peter about the patent issue, and he remembered that he should call 
Sheila too. Therefore, he made some speed with washing himself and getting 
dressed. Finally, he took up his mobile phone. 

"Inventura Pic. . . H artford!" it sounded frosty on the other side. 

"Hello, Peter, Michael calling from Madeira!" he yelled. 

"Oh, hullo, Mike... How's the conference going?!!" 

"Very well, very well... I'm calling about this deal with Magic Bullet. Are you 
still interested in it?" 

"Y es, of course, any deal that will bring in a few millions is interesting!" 

"I suppose so, but I'm afraid you would do at least me a favour to drop the 
business with Magic Bullet altogether. It seems they want to use the PEAVS for 
something non-medical, I could even say anti-medical!" Michael explained. 

"Oh, I suppose the deal with Bio Repair is also fair, so what were they 
attempting to do with the polymer then?" 

"They've devised some type of fragmentation bullets, for handguns and the 
like. It seems if they have some PE AVS in it the wounds don't heal, and are much 
more lethal." 

"W HA T ?!!" Hartford cried, "Can you explain that again, please?" 

"You heard me: They use the PEAVS for fragmentation bullets that use the 
anti-coagulation properties of the polymer for increasing the lethality of the 
bullets. They've already done tests - on dogs." 

"Oh... . Oh dear... " Hartford stammered, "I think I'll call Digby then... that 
the deal is off 1 .!" 

"I'm happy you feel about it the same way as I !" Michael said. 

"0 f course, Mike! I'm in the medial business, not in the masacre business." 

" So, you think the deal with BioRepair is good enough?!" 

"Sure!" said Hartford, "I'll give them a call again, and try to get the contract 
negotiations rolling again... And I'll call Digby. I suppose he's still in Madeira?" 
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"Yes, but he may be a bit troubled. In fact, I should inform you that his 
colleague, Andrew Webster, has been found dead last evening. He had a nasty fall 
from a cliff near the conference centre." 

"Well... I say!" Hartford stammered. 

"In fact, they detained me for the night at the Funchal police station, because I 
was the last person who was talking with him." 

"Y ou've got yourself in trouble, Michael?" 

"Well... Uhm... I didn't do anything. I had a short walk with him and left him 
at the cliff side. I was going to visit somebody who lives on that cliff. I talked about 
this patent license with him, not with Digby." 

"So, it was. . . an accident?" 

"After some clarifications it looks like it that he either slipped or was pushed 
by someone who was on the cliff with him after me." 

"How did you find out that kind of detail?' 

"Well, it was Superintendent Benjamin Miller of the Y ard, who helped me out. 
He did some Sherlock Holmes work on the cliff last evening?' 

"Benjamin Miller... you mean Benji Miller, of the anti- terrorist squad?" 

"Oh... Y ou seem to know him. . . " 

"Well, it seems you haven't followed the news lately," Hartford said. 

"I suppose he could be well-known, yes... " 

"Well, Michael, the only thing I can say is: Keep your head cool, and try to 
enjoy your stay. I 'll talk to D igby. . . " 

"OK... H ave a nice day then," Michael said. 

"Bye, Michael!" Hartford said and put down the phone. 

After a while sitting in the sun at the balcony, looking out over the Atlantic, he 
decided to give Sheila a call too, but her phone didn't reply. Then he thought of 
reviewing his lecture. He started up his computer, and looked at his PowerPoint 
slides. The lecture was still fine to his opinion. At twelve o' clock, there was a 
knock on the door, and a housekeeper stepped in. She asked if the room needed 
service. He said that he had been out all night and the room was nearly untouched. 
The lady looked a bit perplexed, but then left. Michael decided to pack his stuff. 
He inspected the conference program and observed that the second poster session 
had just started. He thought it was a proper moment to start walking in the 
direction of the Marriot hotel. 

He strolled along the coastal path again, and the sun was standing high above 
his head. With his thin, short hair, he noticed that he should have brought along a 
sun cap. The fish restaurant was nearly full. On the terrace, many people were 
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enjoying their lunch, comfortably seated under the red sunshades. The industrious 
waiter stepped across the footpath from the terrace into the kitchen. When he 
noticed his old customer, he smiled and enquired: "Ah... hello Sir. Having lunch 
here today?" 

"Maybe another day, not now!" he said. 

"There is still one table free, and we have a pretty filet of sole today. I can 
recommend it!" he said, but then he disappeared into the kitchen. Michael then 
walked into the tunnel and had a look at the lagoon again. Leaning at one of the 
windows that gave a view of the cave, he observed the shallow water below, the 
place where Webster's body had been found. He decided to investigate the place 
shortly. Walking backwards, he found just beside the entrance to the tunnel an 
observation point that allowed him to look at the cliff from the other side. The 
cliff was not very high for Madeiran standards, but it was very steep. Three caves 
could be seen from the point where he was standing. He looked up and saw the 
edge of the cliff. Some five meters below the edge there was a small tree branch 
sticking out of the cliff wall above a small recess. A few gulls were flying in and 
out. Then he looked at his watch and thought he shouldn't dawdle any longer. 

Within a few minutes, he stepped into the Marriot Hotel, and set course to the 
Ball Room where the second poster session was in full swing. He searched for a 
few posters that he had marked on his program and chatted a bit with the 
accompanying persons. One of the posters was closely related to an upcoming 
task he had to perform in the summer. The adsorption of fibrinogen and lysozyme 
had to be studied to a whole range of new polymers, and the poster of a Belgian 
researcher had already appeared to be a good starting point. He asked his opinion 
about the use of radioactive iodine labels instead of fluorescent labels. He said that 
the iodine method was much more reliable in terms of sensitivity and that the 
radioactive iodine less disturbed the adsorption behaviour than the fluorescent 
labels, but that he didn't have the equipment and neither a license for radioactive 
studies. Michael then said he had to do similar work and that he had a license, and 
that at Inventura they even had an old radiometric counter from the early eighties. 
In the end, the Belgian asked if he could do some measurements for him too, and 
he promised to send some polymer samples. Michael said it would be easy for 
him. 

Nearby he found Kees standing besides his poster. When he saw Michael 
approaching, he said enthusiastically: "Well, there you are!! This poster you should 
see, Michael!" 
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Michael read the title: G rajted histamine polymer oomposites for systemic treatment of 
burning injuries. Then his eyes dwindled down towards some of the chemical 
structures on the poster, and he said: "The structural formulas look somehow 
familiar... " 

"Look a bit more at the very end, under the acknowledgements section," Kees 
urged. Michael read: "... the main idea was to combine functions of histamine with the 
polyester matrix by grafting, as was proposed by a dear oolleague, Dr Michael Willmore, at 
I nventura Biomaterials... " 

"Y ou devil!!" Michael laughed. 

"Y ou'd really think I would pass you over like that? I thought you knew me 
better, Michael... " 

"Oh, I'm so sorry... " he started. 

"Y ou owe me a beer!!" Kees excl a i m ed. 

"I suppose we should have a beer at some point, and I'm pretty sure we'll make 
a nice tour on the island too. I think I've even found a good GUIDE !" 

"0 h? Who would that be?" 

"A new acquaintance, Maria Monteras. She has been organising this 
conference, but it seems she has also worked as a tourist guide for some years. She 
might be willing to show us some rare scenery." 

"Oh, how nice!" Kees enthused, "So... you took the morning off?" he then 
inquired. 

"Y es, you won't believe this, but I was actually in gaol last night." 

"Y ou're joking again, right?" Kees laughed. 

"No, not this time," Michael said. "Did you hear about the accident of this 
American guy, Andrew Webster?' 

"Y es, sure. I heard about it last evening, at eight or so, in the lobby of the 
hotel. Some police officers showed a picture of a man and asked if I knew him. 
They were trying to establish his identity, but I couldn't help them." 

"Y es, I know all about it." 

"So, how did you end up in goal then?" 

"I had a little stroll with Webster on the cliff, and after our conversation I left 
him sitting on a bench. A little while later he must have met his end... somehow." 

"Oh, how unfortunate," Kees mumbled. 

"I think I'll have to be off to give my lecture," Michael said, inspecting his 
watch. 

"Y es, I'll come too. Just have to remove my poster first." 
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When Michael strolled away, he looked a bit around in the Ballroom. He knew 
that there was going to be a D iner D ansant in the evening, but he became aware 
that the walls were covered with ancient weaponry. There were swords, axes and 
spears hanging on the wall above the wainscoting, and in one comer there was 
even a whole suit of armour. He observed in one comer on the wall an unusually 
shaped double- bladed axe. They appeared to be rather old, and far from kitsch. 

But then he started looking for conference room C, where he was supposed to 
give his presentation. When he came in there were already some people seated and 
he approached the chairperson, who was the esteemed French Professor Marc 
Melville. After having reintroduced himself to him, a woman came to his aid with 
connecting his computer to the video projector. When the time had come to start 
his talk, he noticed that a rather large crowd of people had flowed in. D ouglas 
Cronshaw was sitting in the front row with a broad grin on his face. In the middle 
of the crowd, he could make out Kees Verstraete and Gregor Digby, and a bit in 
the back, he discerned the Lithuanian, D age Rimmiks, sitting obediently besides 
his condescending supervisor. The Belgian researcher he had just spoken to was 
also present. 

"Good afternoon, ladies and gentleman," Melville started, "We will continue 
the session on biopolymers with a talk by doctor Willmore from Inventura Pic in 
the UK. Doctor Willmore studied Polymer chemistry at the University of 
Southampton. He did his PhD at the same University while working for Inventura 
Biomaterials, and has concentrated his efforts mainly on the interaction of 
biopolymers with factors of the thrombosis pathway. Presently he will update us 
about this area and additionally tell us something about the possibilities of 
epigenetic methods for local regulation of blood clotting, a subject that seems to 
interest many of us today. So, please doctor Willmore, the floor is all yours!" 

Michael thought of saying something funny at the beginning, and started as 
follows: "Thank you Professor Melville for your introduction. Thanks all for 
coming to listen to my talk. That you've all come here instead of enjoying the 
good weather and flora outside certainly gives me a proud feeling. It seems many 
people are interested in this area of work, which has so many interconnections to 
other studies of protein adsorption to synthetic polymers. I only need to mention 
all those implants we use today, from pacemakers to contact lenses, which would 
be quite dangerous when put in contact with or into the human body without an 
appropriate choice of materials or at least coating on the outside. Biocompatibility 
of synthetic polymers is a multifarious issue and since the pioneering work by 
Buddy Ratner from the early seventies, this field has already yielded various 
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commercial success stories... and I suppose the PE A VS, which was developed by 
our firm, Inventura, is merely one of many. Still I would like to point out - as I 
recently read in a little booklet written by a composer of piano music - that in the 
realm of science, as in art, all work done in the area is useful even if it doesn't yield 
a direct result for commercial application. As I've seen in some of the posters at 
the conference, protein adsorption is still badly understood. Sometimes adsorption 
characteristics change markedly with molecular weight of the polymer, with the 
way it is polymerised, and with the way it is processed. 0 n the side of the proteins 
the issue is also complicated by the general availability of the protein, the way it 
has been isolated or prepared, and - as we all know - the ionic strength, the pH 
and the temperature all have their specific effects... and then I'm not yet starting 
about the complications of how to get the right results under real physiological 
conditions, in human subjects. Some of these issues have been elaborated in 
Joseph Andrade's classical handbook that was published in the early eighties. The 
multifarious factors of biocompatibility place a very high demand on the reporting 
and systematisation of the results. So, it will be clear that this area needs a lot of 
basic research, and - if I may say so - diligent lab journal keeping." 

Michael pointed to his first slide and said: "So the title of my talk is: 'polymer- 
protein interactions as a model for improving scientific methodology.' I will show one example 
of a case, where we have had commercial success, but at least three cases where 
we have badly stumbled, and mainly as a result of inadequate control of 
experimental conditions. In the second half I will get into the promise of 
epigenetic mechanisms for controlling conditions around implants, a piece of 
work we are trying to initiate in Bristol together with the surgery department of 
Southmead Academic Hospital and another firm, but - as I can say beforehand - 
this area must be considered speculative at the present stage." 

People were nodding approvingly in the audience and evidently were also 
highly interested in non- success stories and new speculative subjects. Michael then 
started with the general modelling theory, and how they had implemented these 
models in practical research. He also stressed the importance of pragmatic 
solutions, when measuring all the needed parameters - of which there were many - 
and how they had set up their own database in which they had compiled their data 
over a period of twenty years: adsorption isotherms of some hundred important 
proteins and twenty cell lypes to two thousand synthetic polymer and metal 
surfaces. The whole presentation rolled forward by its own weight, and in the end 
Michael got to the RNA part. 
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As an introduction to the subject, he explained the role of proteins, RNA and 
D NA as follows: "Presently, it needs not anymore much debate to understand the 
crucial role of RNA molecules in living organisms. As we all wonder from time to 
time what the first 'living' molecules were, some have even boldly proposed that 
those first molecules, or replicators, were short RNA molecules that were 
synthesised on grains of sand lying on the beach - by a solid-phase type synthesis 
process set on by the tide and the daily sunshine - that is: by the cyclic workings of 
the sun and the moon. Later in evolution, the functions of RNA were transferred 
to proteins, and the preservation of code was later to be carried out by DNA, a 
slightly more stable molecule. Presently, we can clearly see the genome as an 
annotated library that is used by the RNA molecules - the scholars and librarians 
as it were - as a reference. All the books in the library have tags in it - in the form 
of so-called methylated GpG domains - that warn the librarian or scholar for 
outdated code, and - arguably - refer them to new, updated - code. So, we may 
envisage that some tags might say something like: 'don't read me, instead look at page 
101 of book 235 in shelf 275 for a better code! The point is here that the RNA's are the 
real readers of the genome, and they not only translate DNA code into proteins, 
but are also responsible for setting up the myriad of metabolic processes in our 
body, that literally keep us from falling apart, maybe even our own thoughts... In 
fact, when looking at the complexity of our own body in a molecular sense, I still 
marvel how it is possible that I can give this lecture... " People laughed and were 
much amused. He soon elaborated about the RNA regulation of coagulation 
processes, and reached the end of his talk much before the deadline. But questions 
abounded, and the last one came from G regor D igby. After introducing himself to 
the public, he said: "I'm sorry to hear that you've not yet placed so much trust in 
the therapeutic use of epigenetic methods. Do you have any evidence to support 
your views that local application of si-RNA's for therapeutic use is a risky 
business?" 

"Indeed we have. Some German papers support the view that a local 
introduction may start a cascade of gene de-regulation effects, but we think it's 
even more risky to start thinking of activating genes locally. I could refer in this 
case to some other papers." 

Then Digby started to elaborate on his own work in the field. "As I have 
noticed in our earlier conversation, I might have been giving a bit of a thwarted 
view of our work, so I'll start - if I may... "He gesticulated in the direchon of the 
chairman. 

"I suppose there is still some time till lunch," Melville said. 
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"OK, I'll try to be brief. So... I've been working already for a long time on 
clarifying the mechanism of haemorrhagic effects caused by the Ebola virus. The 
U S officials got in the nineties seriously troubled about this virus, and they wanted 
to find a vaccine for it, also for Marburg. Of course, the major concern was that 
terrorists could get these bacteria in their hands, and for this reason the D 0 D in 
Washington financed a lot of research in this area at our department. After eight 
years of work, we found out that the gene regulation of coagulation factors was 
the most effective way to tackle the problem, because we found certain peptides 
that could inhibit or activate the RNA mediators of coagulation factor synthesis. 
First, we started with inhibiting RNA's that could knock out the genes directly, but 
we soon found that it was difficult to keep the process local. Indeed, there were 
many cases observed where a lethal cascade if gene deregulation processes 
occurred, and this was one of the many ways of action of the Ebola virus too. 
Then we started looking at alternative methods to regulate locally the coagulation 
pathway in various European projects. I - and my colleagues - found that there 
were more complicated activation pathways. As we have seen in mice, the ancient 
sulphonation genes could be activated by certain RNA's and they can counter the 
normal coagulation factors in a way that can be kept local. This is due to the 
circumstance that the intermediate is a sulphonated protein that is more readily 
broken down by the metabolic pathway. 

"I suppose you are now referring to the archaebacterium of which you found 
the whole sequence preserved in mice and men? 

"Yes, there are still in some species ancient well-preserved genes that are 
dormant. It is a very interesting subject. But I should point out that the course of 
action you have in mind has proven to be a perilous path forward. Soon we will 
publish our review on this field, and I would suggest - and I hope - that you will 
read it, before you get further involved in this type of work." 

"Well, it seems that you have been very far in this subject, D octor D igby, and it 
certainly proves the point that metabolism can be a far more tedious interplay of 
protein and RNA processes as earlier assumed." 

"Quite so. I still would like to point out - now that Doctor Melville is also 
present in this session - that our tasks in the BIoodQ uest project are concerned with 
applying our new knowledge and I hope to submit the proposal as it is, because 
we may even shortly come up with therapeutic remedies for haemophilia" 

Melville raised his hand, and said: "Those things are to be discussed in the 
meetings of the specific support action, as we had yesterday, and do not belong to 
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open discussion here in this session. Although we believe that the EU ethical 
committee will be a major obstacle, as doctor Willmore indicated yesterday." 

"I suppose you could try to submit the proposal as it was, and see what comes 
out," Michael said. 

"I suppose the committee will have far more trickier proposals to tackle." 
Digby remarked, "If I take - for instance - some of these European projects 
concerning Synthetic Biology. These trends are not even in public discussion yet. 
If the public is already afraid of gene-modified Soya, how is it going to feel about 
gene vaccines that are partly or completely man made! Or are we soon again on 
the trail of Paracelsus with his homunculi?" 

"You may have a point there, Doctor Digby, but I suppose the fields of 
nutrition and prevention of deadly diseases are in character quite far apart, and 
really nobody is thinking about creating new life forms de novo ... " Michael 
expostulated. 

"I wouldn't be so sure about the last one," Digby said. 

At this point Melville stepped in and thanked the speaker for his illuminating 
talk. Then he announced that lunch would be served in the ballroom. When nearly 
all the people had moved out of the conference room, Digby stepped towards 
Michael and asked if he could discuss another matter. Michael was willing to 
oblige, and after packing his PC back into its case, he walked with D igby out of 
the lecture room into the corridor. 

"I just got a call from your boss, Hartford," he started, "and it seems he has 
another good deal for the PEAVS of which he can't back out. So, must I conclude 
we are fishing behind the net?" 

"Y es, we had a contract nearly ready with another firm, and now we sell them 
exclusive rights for ten yeans." 

"And what is the name of that firm?" Digby pried with his eyelids half closed. 

"Well, uhm," Michael said, "Hartford has kept it a secret, so I can't tell." 

"Oh, I see, I see," Digby hissed, "I had calculated that the polymer would be 
too expensive for our application anyway, so I think I should try to find a cheaper 
one." 

"My condolences, by the way," Michael said, "Y ou not only lost a project, but 
- it seems - also your colleague, Andrew Webster... " 

"0 h, yeah, he dropped down the cliff, so I heard... last evening... " 

"Y ou identified him?" 

"Y es... The police knocked at my door in the evening, and showed his picture. 
I told them he was a colleague of mine. Then they went to inspect his room." 
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"I was possibly the last person that had seen him alive. We had been discussing 
on the cliff at about six o'clock." Michael said. 

"I take it you got the particulars from Andrew about our little PEAVS- 
project?" 

"Among others," Michael said. 

"Hmm." Digby said, and a deep frown appeared on his forehead. 

Michael looked at his watch, and said: "I'll have to see somebody at two 
o'clock, so I hope you'll excuse me." 

"Oh, yes, hope we can talk a bit more. What about the party this evening?" 
Digby said quickly. 

"Y ou'll be there?" Michael asked. Digby nodded affirmatively. "I won't be able 
to come, but I suppose you're still at the conference tomorrow?' 

"Yes. I'll be here... " Digby nodded. 

"Maybe we can have lunch together?' Michael proposed. 

"Lunch is fine with me," D igby said. 

"0 K, see you tomorrow," Michael said, and then he stepped out of the hotel. 

4 

After stumbling over the round stones at the Praia Formosa beach, he ran up the 
carved steps. His heart was throbbing in his chest when he reached the top of the 
cliff. He thought intensively about what he would say to Digby about his little, 
sadistic project. The sun was shining very hot on his shoulders and there was 
hardly any wind. Walking along the dense hedge of Maria's garden, piano music 
could be discerned. He stood listening for a while, and he observed a small 
opening in the dense hedge. He decided to enter Maria's house via the garden. The 
slide windows were completely open, and Maria was playing the same passage over 
and over. He stepped slowly across the lawn. 

"Hullo!!" he yelled from the terrace through the window. 

"Ah, there is our unfortunate MURDER SUSPECT !" Maria said, turning 
around and rising from the Bechstein. "So... they have set you free!" 

"Y es, Benji arrived in the morning at the police station, and he was able to turn 
Ferraris around." 

"Lucky for you! Benji did a lot of work last night," Maria said, "He already 
briefed me about his findings." 

"Benji said you wanted to see me," he said. 
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"Y es, only to give you the programme of the concert. I think Benji will fetch 
you from the hotel at half past six." 

"0 h, that's great! I heard you keep the concert in a church!" 

"Yes, it's closer by and I'm already a few years the organist there, so." 

"Y ou are an organist too?" 

"Y es, there was a new organ installed, and they could use an organist. I also 
have a new choir." 

"0 h, how interesting. I suppose you had to learn to play the pedals." 

"Y es, and with my short legs it wasn't easy!" she said, blinking an eye. "Maybe 
I could show you after the concert." 

"Suits me!" Michael said enthusiastically. 

"Already had lunch?" she then asked. 

"No, not yet." 

"I have studied enough now, and got a bit hungry. I even skipped breakfast 
this morning. 0 nly had coffee. Maybe you'd like to have a bite here?' 

"Y es, sure," he said. 

"Make yourself comfortable then," she said, beckoning him to come further. 
He set himself down on the settee and put his PC case on the floor. Thomas and 
Henry were having their siesta on the opposite armchair. Michael found a huge 
score on the table before him. He took it up and studied the first pages of it. On 
the second page it read: 


Kaikhosru Sorabji 
OPUS CLA VICEMBALISTICUM 
MCMXXX 

for 

PIANO SOLO 

To my two friends (e duobus unum): 

HUGH M’DIARMID 

and 

C. M. GRIEVE 

Likewise 

to the everlasting glory of those few 

MEN 

blessed and sanctified in the 
curses and execrations of those 

MANY 

whose praise is eternal damnation. ” 
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When he observed the thick piano writing, sometimes noted on five staves, he 
asked: "What is this?" 

Maria peeped her head out of the kitchen and said: "Oh, it's Sorabji's Opus 
C lavimbalisticum, a notorious work for piano." 

Michael lifted the heavy pile of paper from the table and starting browsing 
through it. "The title reminds me of the Opus M agocabbalisticum et Theosophicum of 
G eorg von Welling," he said. 

"The what?!" Maria exclaimed from the kitchen. 

"Oh... an old treatise on Alchemy." 

"Hm... you're interested in old chemical literature too?" Maria asked. 

"N o, it was my father-in-law who had something with alchemy." 

"Ah... I see... " 

Michael browsed through the thick score. "I certainly hope this is playable! Is 
this really for one pianist?" he asked. 

"Y es. I'm afraid it is." 

"And you actually play this yourself?" Michael asked. 

"Bits and pieces of it, yes, but I wouldn't be able to play it from cover to cover. 
It lasts nearly four hours." 

"0 h... Then I must presume it hasn't been performed much." 

"No, the composer gave the premiere in Glasgow in 1930, and he had to take a 
whiskey somewhere in the middle. The first full performance after that was in 
1982 in Utrecht in Holland. I attended this concert, and it was, in fact, the 
occasion where I met Edna lies, who - by pure chance - sat next to me. 
Afterwards we got better acquainted during a momentous dinner in the Utrecht 
shopping mall. I had graduated from the conservatoire a year before, and she 
happened to know my mother." 

"And then she got you interested in Medtner?" 

"Well... she wished to pass on some of his teachings, and saw me as a suitable 
subject. Shfl, in that time I played more Bach and Bortkiewicz." 

Michael fumbled through the score and said: "Gosh, surprising that it's 
dedicated to the Scottish poet Hugh McDiarmid... How did you get this score?" 

"I got it from a friend of mine and have studied on it a wee bit. I want to get 
some understanding of it. By the way, Sorabji was very appreciative of Medtner's 
music, particularly his piano concertos." 

"Really? And was the appreciation mutual?" 
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"I'm pretty sure Medtner must have been horrified with the 0 .C. - as we call it. 
Maybe I'll play a tiny bit from it... to give you an impression?" 

"Y es, please!" he said. 

She interrupted her lunch preparations, took up the score and sat down at the 
piano. "Where was it now, the start of the Interludium Primum... " she mumbled, 
browsing through the score a bit. Then she put it on the stand and started to play 
a series of sonorous chords. Suddenly, it became restless, and then it turned utterly 
hysterical. Michael was stupefied by Maria's vigorous display of force, beating out 
the most dissonant chords he had ever heard. The large score nearly toppled at a 
sudden eruption, and Maria even managed to straighten it up in the middle of her 
playing. But the music made no sense to him. 'She must be pulling my leg,’ he thought, 
'If this is music, I’m ADMIRAL NELSON ! '. 

After a while, Maria ended her playing and said: "OK, OK, It will do... It just 
goes on like that." Then she dropped the score back on the table, and went back 
to the kitchen. 

"I just don't know whether I can take this type of music seriously, Maria. It 
sounds pretty chaotic - even unmusical. There are a few pleonasms in his sentence: 

'MEN blessed and sanctified in the curses and execrations of those M A NY' " 

"I suppose they're there on purpose." 

"Must I conclude that Sorabji belongs also to that clan of artists that were 
unpopular, but hung on to their Muse despite all criticism, like Medtner." 

"I guess you're right. Of course, this sort of music isn't entertainment! If you 
listen to it a few times, you'll start to get the hang of it. It exerts some mystical 
power." 

Michael fumbled through the thick manuscript. "And this torture takes four 
hours?" he said. 

"About, yes. I suppose Sorabji also wanted to stupefy the critics at the time by 
playing a work that hardly anybody could play but himself..." 

"Gosh, it is nearly as colossal as Havergal Brian's G othic Symphony. Have you 
ever heard that one?" 

"I think I've heard stories about it, yes. Wasn't it in the Guinness book of 
records?" 

"Y es it was. Last month we've had it performed in Bristol. I also attended the 
concert." 

"They performed it in Bristol? Why in such an out-of-the-way town?" 

"It was an initiative of the choir master and the Dean of our cathedral, but 
then they also went to Paris with it, to the N otre D ame, and then even further to 
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Barcelona to perform it in the Sagrada Familia, you know? This neo-Gothic church 
by G audi?" 

"Y es, I've seen it. But... why did they skip London?" 

"I haven't the faintest idea. Maybe the cathedrals were booked." 

"And how many performers were involved?' 

"Nearly four hundred." 

"G ood gracious! It must have been quite a sight - all these people and all those 
instruments, going off in busses to the continent!" 

"As a matter of fact, my daughter, Liz, was in one of the choirs. When she 
came back, she was very enthusiastic about it. She told me that it is difficult to 
imagine what it's like to perform such a huge work in such a huge church. They've 
been building it for over a hundred years already, and it's still not finished. It was a 
learning experience for her, I think." 

"It's good to raise composers like Brian from under the dust from time to time. 
So . . . ho w did you like the music?" 

"Pretty good actually. I was a bit sceptical at first, but when the choral parts 
started, I somehow became entranced. In fact, Lizzy also very much appreciated 
it." Michael was still browsing through Sorabji's mega-score. "Y ou need a great 
deal of stamina to get through this piece, I guess." 

"Y es, sure. I go to the gym regularly. It's really more a matter of technique, you 
know. We pianists have our little tricks." 

"My wife, Sheila, knows all about physical exercise too. She has been running a 
fitness centre in Bristol already for nearly twenty yeans and I've had plenty of arm- 
wrestling sessions with her. Sometimes she wins, sometimes I win. We try to keep 
it in balance." 

"Ah... You like to try ME 7' she asked, stepping out of the kitchen with a 
tempting twitch in her eyes. 

"Sure," Michael said. 

"Over here then," Maria said and pointed at a little side table. They sat on the 
floor, put their elbows on the table and started wringing. Michael felt her strength 
directly. He thought: 'Shall I let her win?’ Then she increased torsional momentum, 
and yet more and more. She started running red in the face. He could resist, but it 
wasn't as easy as he had anticipated. He decided to give in, but only slowly. He 
was in HER house and she had given all these little performances. 'Better be polite, 
and save her strength. Wouldn't like to injure her just before an important concert,' he thought. 
Slowly his wrist was going down. When his knuckles touched the table, Maria 
yelled: "There!! That'll teach you!" 
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"Gosh, I've lost," he said, giggling inside. 

"T ime for lunch!" 

When she hopped back into the kitchen, Michael just got the eerie notion that 
she resembled Sheila in more than one way. When she had returned, Michael said: 
"The Medtner concerto must be pretty difficult too. What I heard on the lawn was 
pretty thick cut marmalade... " 

"Y es, but the music by far transcends its virtuosic demands. All those sessions 
with Edna were more about getting the right atmosphere in the work. It is more 
than a piano concerto, you know. It's more a ballade for piano and orchestra. It 
doesn't follow the conventional form of a concerto." 

"Hmm, I suppose you know more about it than many pianists today." 

"I'm not the only one who plays Medtner and had at least SO ME tuition from 
Edna... So, maybe we can sit outside." She carried a whole tray of consumables 
out of the kitchen onto the terrace. "Let's sit down here!" she said, begging 
Michael to follow her outside onto the terrace. 

Michael asked: "Have you been able to read Medtner's book?' 

"Y es, it was interesting. Maybe a bit dated, but certainly not outdated. A few 
things were even enlightening." 

When Michael seated himself on one of the benches, and they had both started 
on the coffee and buns, Michael said: "I had to think a bit about his apt remark 
about business people, of which he says that they are inclined to call artists who 
have messed up their affairs loafers. He regrets that the artists haven't yet come up 
with a term for a typical businessman who has messed up a work of art.' 

"What would you call those kinds of persons?" 

"Maybe we could call them Morons or Oxymorons if they are those that are 
full of inner contradictions... " 

Maria giggled: "I don't like labelling people, never have. Actually, my husband 
was a businessman, and sometimes he did make a mess of it. Occasionally he 
spoiled some of the greatest wines..." 

"Really? What a scoundrel!" 

"Y eah, but I think it was necessity that drove him to it, and I've called him a 
moron once... " 

"Oh, dear!" Michael said. He thought that it would be best to be quiet for a 
while. After a short moment of silent eating, Michael asked: "So... what is this so- 
called 'seal of the creative spirit', as Medtner has called it in his book. How is it 
possible that so very many accomplished musicians and composers nowadays 
don't seem to have this 'divine spark ' anymore?" 
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"Oh, I think there are today still some that have it, but they've always been 
rare." 

"But art music has become so intellectual nowadays; it doesn't exult, it doesn't 
flow over! The song has gone. Would it be that all combinations of notes that 
make any sense in melody have been exhausted?' he asked. 

"Difficult to say... perhaps." 

"We're drowning in the pop music nowadays, and everything sounds the 
same." 

"I wouldn't worry about the popular music. I feel the Muse is still around, but 
she uses the backcloth of this time now." 

"The Muse... Hm... Medtner writes about musical creation in a very direct 
manner. He wrote that the greatest masters had this genuine intuition that enabled 
them to speak in a straightforward, even simple language. But nowadays the 
absence of it forces composers to invent all kinds of intelligent effects to cover up 
the nakedness of the theme." 

"T rue, E dna told me that Medtner didn't really see himself as a creator, but as a 
mere performer, because 'all creation is holy and comes from abovd. This is also the 
main idea that Brahms conveyed to Arthur Abell near the end of his life. 
Inspiration can't be forced. It comes to you under special conditions, particularly 
under conditions of submission." 

"A difficult thing nowadays, in this century of idolatry, I suppose," Michael 
said. "Do you also submit to the higher realms - when you play?" 

"Sure! For a performer it is also necessary to tune up to that infinite realm of 
inspiration... As Busoni once said: 'the performer with his own inspiration should restore 
the inspiration that was necessarily lost by the oomposer by noting the music down on paper’ So, 
when I sit myself at the piano, and strike the chords E flat major - g minor - d 
minor - F major - D flat major - a flat minor - and then E flat major again, I'm all 
tuned up. . . at least at home." 

"So, what was it in the beginning of the last century that scared the Muse 
away?" 

"I suppose it was because the Muse was made to serve another master: politics. 
And, as we discussed yesterday evening, the disrupting effect of the Russian 
Revolution had a detrimental effect. As you may have read, Medtner wrote that 
musical traditions have to be passed on from the composer to the performer. 
0 nly in that way the work will keep most of its original spark." 

"So, what is wrong nowadays with musical creation... inspiration... " 
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"I haven't been able to put my finger on it yet. I have the idea it might have 
something to do with lack of independence and absence of artistic conscience." 

"What d'you mean with artistic conscience?" 

"A form of conscience you get when you've experienced a form of inspiration 
that comes down from a higher sphere." 

Michael said: "Isn't all men-made music merely an attempt to imitate bird 
song?" 

"Not really, it's a form of communication people need... " 

"I recall that for Sibelius the birds were an important source of inspiration. The 
wild geese, the swans and the cranes. They can all be found back in his music. I 
also remember this etude of Henselt Were I a Bird'. That's a piece I really liked. We 
had this piano roll played by Rachmaninoff," Michael said, when Maria, unasked, 
poured him some more coffee. 

"Y ou have listened to piano rolls?' 

"Yes, in my college yeans. My friend - Pierce Famell - inherited a complete 
D uo-Art piano from one of his aunts in Portsmouth. I think she had a collection 
of about 155 rolls to go with it." 

"Oh, gosh, that's really an amazing treasure. There's a lot to be learned from 
such rolls." 

"I agree. Unfortunately, the only thing I really learned was to keep the 
pneumatic mechanism running. It needed a lot of attention. I remember that once 
we made some piano rolls ourselves, to test the system, and experiment with 
things people never would be able to play. We had lots of fun with it." 

"Well, I say. Y ou've been in good company, it seems!" Then Maria said: "Have 
you perhaps also heard THIS on a piano roll?" She interrupted her eating and 
stepped inside towards the piano. A piece of music resounded onto the terrace. It 
had a sulky mood at the start, but became more lively, and slightly flirting. 

Michael identified it. "Y es! It's an etude by Bortkiewicz," he said, "We had this 
piano roll of Moritz Rosenthal." 

"Well, well, you have a good memory, it seems!" she said almost impishly. She 
had returned and resumed her coffee saying: "Do you by chance also know that 
this piece has a nickname?" 

"No..." 

"It's called th e Betrothal E tude." 

"Oh, Really?' 

"There is a little story about it. Bortkiewicz got acquainted with a Dutch 
pianist, Hugo van Dalen, just when his etudes had been published and his new 
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pianist friend fancied them very much. He liked to play them on his concert tours. 
After a few years, van D alen told Bortkiewicz that he had got married, and that he 
owed his new wife to him. He explained to Bortkiewicz that after one of his 
concerts a young woman was so impressed about this etude that she had 
approached van D alen and had asked him about the piece and its composer. Then 
it seemed that they got further acquainted, and from this acquaintance came love, 
engagement and - in the end - marriage." 

"Oh, how funny, but I suppose these things go like that," Michael commented. 

"Well, more striking was that Bortkiewicz heard this story once more from 
another friend, who came to know his wife in exactly the same way. This time he 
was the one asking about this etude from a lady pianist after a concert. So, that's 
why Bortkiewicz started to call it the B etrotha/ E tude, and looked upon himself as a 
matchmaker." 

"A very interesting story," Michael said. 

Soon their simple lunch was finished and Maria said: "Maybe we can sit for a 
little while in the sun, before I will go on my business?" 

"Y es, maybe a good idea. It's quite splendid weather and your garden is really 
magnificent." 

When they had moved in the garden and had sat down on a pair of sun 
benches, he noticed a large cut-off tree trunk and asked: "What is this tree trunk 
over there? Have you cut down trees here?" 

"Y es there was this huge Cedar Atlantica. Jorge cut it down one day, because it 
was overgrowing the whole house, taking the sun away and ruining our splendid 
view of the Atlantic. There was also an equally large oak tree over there." She 
pointed to another trunk in the right comer of the garden. 

"Oh, what a shame... " 

"Y es, our postman, Matheos, scolded Jorge for it that he had mined two very 
precious trees." 

"I suppose they took a lot of sun away from all your flowers too." 

"Yes, maybe I show you some of my precious specimens here." They walked 
to one comer of the garden, and she listed to Michael, pointing at different 
flowers: "Here we have the Clematis virginiana... here the Columbine... this is the 
Fuchsia speciosa, which they call Christ's Blood Drops or Our Lady's Eardrops... 
over there I have the Crataegus oxyaoana, the hawthorn... and this the Hibiscus 
syriacus, the R ose of Sharon." 

"Quite impressive," Michael commented. "The flowers here remind me of 
D ante's Paradiso: 'W hy are you so enamoured of my face that you do not turn your gaze to the 
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beautiful garden which blossoms under the radiance of Christ? There is the Rose in which the 
D ivine word became flesh: here are the lilies whose perfume guides you in the right ways.' " he 
recited. 

"Y ou impress me Mister Willmore," Maria said. 

"I'm surprised that I still remember this little oration from school time. I 
believe your garden must be a true source of inspiration." 

" N ow you start to flatter me," she said. 

"But... you must feel inspiration here, don't you?" 

" Sure. I would never move from here if I can help it," Maria said and walked 
back to the sun benches. 

"I always had this particular feeling of freedom with this etude from Henselt. It 
reminded me of the desire to be free as a bird. Just to sit in a tree, far above all the 
worries of the world, and fly off to another branch whenever you feel like it," said 
Michael. 

"Ah you mean total freedom. And being close to the sources of inspiration?" 

"Y es, something like that." 

"I think that such conditions didn't apply to Adolf von Henselt. He once 
admitted that he would have been a far better composer if his passion for 
virtuosily had not taken possession of him." 

"Rachmaninoff, at least, played it with zeal." 

"Y es, I can believe that. He was one of those pianists that had a style entirely 
of his own, although I've heard he was sometimes less good in playing works 
other than his own... " 

After a quiet moment of taking sun back on the benches, Maria asked: "Have 
you listened any Sibelius recently?" 

"Y es, in fact I have. My mother-in-law moved to France and she left all her 
husband's vinyl records to us. So, two weeks ago I started listening Sibelius again. 
Also much unknown stuff." 

"Ah, I see... I take it out of your own interest this time!" 

"Y es, but the impression I got was rather different. There were all those pieces 
that I'd never heard before, like the Swanwhite suite, The Bard, The Tempest, all 
kinds of songs, even some organ music." 

"Oh, I didn't know Sibelius wrote organ music too." 

"Not so much, but my father-in-law, John Armstrong, chose a march from the 
Masonic Ritual Music for our wedding, so... " 

"Your father-in-law has forced a lot of Sibelius on you, it seems," Maria 
giggled. 
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"I suppose so, but I didn't really mind... " 

"And he had these funny ideas about inspiration being the sum of intuition and 
perspiration?" 

"So he once told me. Sibelius must have given some clues to the secret of 
inspiration. For instance, he wrote in his diary that God threw pieces of a jigsaw 
puzzle at his feet, and then he had the task of arranging them in the right fashion. 
It involved lots of forging, as he called it.” 

Maria nodded. "This inspiration matter is considered nowadays a bit of a 
mystery. I have mentioned this book of Arthur Abell. He was the first person that 
tried to investigate the phenomenon of inspiration by interviewing great 
composers about it. Most of his writings are about Brahms, who Abell met just 
before his death. Brahms explicitly invoked the Muse and could get into a trance- 
like mood by asking the questions: 'whence - wherefore - whither?' After this, new ideas 
could flow in speedily and he often could only grasp and hold a few of them. He 
was never able to put them all on paper. They came in instantaneous flashes and 
quickly faded away again, unless he fixed them on paper. Still, it seems he must 
have been for a short while in tune with the Infinite, and for him there was no thrill 
like it." 

"I recall Sibelius mentioned something similar, although he could only pin the 
process down afterwards. John had the notion that Sibelius portrayed the whole 
process of getting inspiration in his tone poem The Bard, so that this symphonic 
poem could be seen as his self-portrait." 

"0 h, really?' 

" Y es. Last week I listened to it a few times, and I believe J ohn might have been 
quite right!" 

"Maybe I should also listen to it. Sibelius' music is always so very 
recognisable." 

"His creative skills were very much in the area of tone colour. When Sibelius 
had a new subject in his mind it was always directly linked in his head to the 
appropriate instrument, similarly as with Bach, when he had a new theme, he 
automatically came up with another theme to match it." 

"Well... I certainly hope that I will get a little bit of inspiration this evening. 
Actually, I should be on my way to town. I have to finish all the arrangements. 
Still have to collect my new evening dress, check out the dinner preparations. I 
also have to speak to Y uri, the conductor." 
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"Ah, I see... " Michael stammered. Maria had risen, got back into the house 
and brought a piece of paper back into the garden. She said: "Y oil'll need this 
ticket to get into the concert." 

"0 h, thank you so much. How did you end up with such a programme?" 

"I chose the piece of Bax because my house is on the cliff, facing the Atlantic, 
like Tintagel. The piano concerto is of course as a remembrance to Edna lies, and 
Y uri chose Sibelius' last symphony. He has been in Finland as a guest conductor a 
few times, and he was so enthusiastic about Sibelius' last symphony that he 
proposed to put it on the programme." 

"Oh, I've listened to it last week a few times too. Are there a lot of people 
coming?" 

"I've invited more than a hundred people. From Funchal and from abroad. 
Old acquaintances, students and so... " 

"0 h! Thank you so much for all your attention, it's all quite overwhelming. . . " 

"Nothing to thank me for. I'm glad to have you around. Had an interesting 
talk, and hope we can continue it soon." 

"OK... sure. . . my pleasure," Michael stammered, "but I think I '11 be off to my 
room, and let you go on with your affairs... Ahh, and before I forget: HAPPY 
BIRTH DA Y III" Michael yelled, and gave her a firm hug. 

"Oh, Thank you... " she said shyly. "I should give you Medtner's book back. 
I've read most of it yesterday afternoon in the lobby of the hotel." 

"Maybe you should just keep it," Michael said. "I think it's a pretty rare book." 

"Y ou're sure?" 

"I'll tell the librarian of the Conservatoire that I lost it... " Michael said, 
blinking an eye. 

"Maybe I'll give you a book in return. Arthur Abel's book is also pretty 
interesting, if you would like to know more about inspiration... " 

"Sure!" Michael said. He walked inside the house, and collected his PC-case. 
Maria gave him the book, and he stuffed it inside his case. 

"Much thanks, and see you later!" Michael said and walked back over the lawn. 
He amiably waved his little paper before he sneaked through the hole in the 
hedge. 
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5 

Michael walked in the direction of the little red bench on the edge of the cliff. The 
sun stood high and the air was still and hot. The gravel was simmering his thin 
summer shoes. He decided to sit down for a little while and read Maria's notes to 
the program. He had just read a bit about the backgrounds of the concerto when 
his mobile phone started to play the familiar Country Gardens of Percy Grainger. 
Somebody was trying to reach him. 

It was inspector Ferraris and he had something to report about Andy Tielock. 
"I've looked through the phone directory, and there is indeed an Andy Tilloch 
living here," he said. 

"Ah, how interesting!" Michael said. 

"I was so impertinent to give him a call and check him out. He told me he had 
moved to Madeira in the beginning of 1990, and had changed his sir name from 
Tielock to Tilloch when he established himself here. First, he worked in the Coral 
beer brewery at Camara de Lobos, but later he set up his own wine factory there. 
So it seems you were on the right track with your assumptions about your old 
family friend." 

"How splendid, thanks very much for your useful information... I think I'll 
pay him a visit." 

"0 K. 0 f course he wondered why the police was interested in him." 

"0 h, and what did you say?" 

"I told him that we just needed to update our immigrant records." 

"Ah. A little white he... " 

"Indeed, but I learned he has had some trouble with the tax officials here. They 
suspected him of money laundering, because he suddenly got a lot of funding 
from abroad to build his factory. After an inquiry, the tax office dropped the 
charges, because the money had come from a trusted source, and he was 
increasing the employment in Camara de Lobos markedly... so, in the end they 
didn't see any problems." 

"0 h, how interesting. Where did the money come from?" 

"Part came from the EU and part from the Orthodox diocese of Chania on 
Crete." 

"T he E U and the church? D o they support wine f actories nowadays?" 

"It seems so." 

"And then an 0 rthodox church on CRETE ?!" 

"Yes... Q ueer, but certainly not suspicious. . . " 
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"But this is really puzzling. What would Andy have to do with the Orthodox 
Church in Crete?" 

"Beats me, and... you haven't heard this from me, by the way." 

"0 h, I'll try to remember... Is there anything new in the Webster case?" 

"We've not found anything new after inspector Miller's investigations, but we'll 
get to the bottom of this. Next, I'll be off to interview his colleague, Digby, again. 
But at least you are cleared of suspicion." 

"0 K, maybe see you in the evening at the concert," Michael said. 

"Y es, we'll see each other there," Ferraris said, and he disconnected. 

Soon Michael started to ring home again, but after a long ring, nobody 
answered. He decided to drop in the Two T owers to dump his PC-case, and fetch 
his swimming trousers. He followed the road further around the cliff side, and 
when he approached the large gate of the Monteras mansion, he saw a glimpse of 
Maria She was entering a taxi and drove off in the direction of town. 

Michael quickly marched on to his hotel. When he had arrived in his room, his 
phone rang again. This time it was Pierce. 

"Hello, Mikey!!" he said cheerfully. 

"Good afternoon, Pierce!" 

"I may have some interesting news for you!" he said proudly. 

"I suppose you've found out something about the Gutmann and the Tilloch 
families?" Michael asked, and he stepped on the balcony and sat himself in a chair. 

"Y es, Mike. I have checked out the Tilloch family first. Many of them appeared 
to be Rosicrucians. In the beginning of the eighteenth century, many members of 
the Tilloch family changed their names to Tielock, when conditions got too hot 
for them during the second Jacobite War. One of them - James Tilloch, Esquire 
and botanist, had even moved to Madeira. He set out with a galley called the 
‘Calliope’..." 

"Oh, how interesting." 

"I also checked that Andy Tielock is a descendant of the Tilloch family. But he 
has nothing to do with the Rosy Cross." 

"If he would have been a Rosicrucian, it wouldn't have surprised me. I've just 
got confirmation that Andrew has moved to Madeira in 1990 and has changed his 
name back to T illoch." 

"Oh," Pierce said, "from whom did you hear TH A T?!" 

"From the local police inspector. Andy makes a pretty good wine. A spicy, 
sparkling red wine. I had plenty of it on the plane." 

"So, you actually saw him?" 
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"Only from a distance, he was having a celebration in the hotel I'm staying in 
with some old colleagues. By the way, you never guess the name of my hotel... " 

"0 h? What's that?" 

"The TwoT owers!!" 

"Hah!! That's a good one!!" Pierce yelled. "But back to my discoveries, 
Mikey... I came across something weird: when I checked the Masonic registers, I 
discovered that John Armstrong was with St. Mark's lodge in Glasgow, and had 
been dismissed on the 1 st of August 1985. The reason for his dismissal is given in 
the records as 'malevolent suggestive practices'." 

"I already heard this from Alex Sands. His story corroborates your findings." 

"Oh... really? I seem to be running behind!" 

"Sorry, I have not been able to tell you everything I've found out here. I've 
some notion that John's accident on the moor also doesn't quite fit to the facts, 
and have a theory that he might have visited somebody in Mauchline. D o you 
remember our walk from Muirkirk to Mauchline?" 

"Y es, I do, across Airds Moss. I recall we were trespassing somewhere... " 

"Ah... Yes... Forgot that one. But surely there couldn't have been poachers 
there at that time, could there?" 

"No, I don't believe that, no. Mostly sheep herding country, it appeared to me. 
The rest of it is bog!" 

"So you might agree that John couldn't have stepped in such heavy, old- 
fashioned iron traps used for the larger game." 

"I don't think they would keep that kind of snares on sheep land." 

" So, I must conclude that John had run into some other type of trap." 

"A bear trap you mean?" 

"Maybe a human trap... " 

"Oh, do you want me to research that too?" 

"No, no, no, just keep to the Gutmann and Tilloch families. Y ou have already 
enough to do." 

"On that point you're quite right. I 've also been digging in the Lockerbie case. I 
found from the Dumfries police records that they had accused Andy of tampering 
with evidence, because his finger prints were on the piece of fuselage that had hit 
John. So, they had done an extra D NA test and had made Andy pay for it. And at 
that time D NA tests were expensive." 

"Oh, how striking... Should remember that one too... What about the 
G utmann family, have you found anything about them?" 
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"Yes, there was indeed a Maria Gutmann living in Birmingham. Bom 25 th of 
May 1955. Studied at the Birmingham Conservatoire from 1975 until 1981. Her 
mother was Anna- Sophia Gutmann, bom 20 th May 1935, died 10 th of June 1987. 
It seems she was alone parent. Maria moved to Madeira in June 1989." 

"Anything about Maria's father?' 

"Have not been digging that deep yet." 

"Maybe a birth certificate could be more useful." 

"I'll try to find it." 

"Maybe you could also check if Anna- Sophia Gutmann has had any official 
dealings with the Armstrong family, something like a law suit for slander or 
something... and maybe you could try to find out when exactly Mathew 
Armstrong left home and where he went to." 

"The first thing is doable, but about Mathew Armstrong I wouldn't raise 
expectations... he could have gone anywhere: China, New Zealand, Bermuda, 
G ermany. Who knows?!" 

"T ry at the University first. He studied archaeology." 

"0 K, 0 K, I'll see what I can do." 

"Much obliged, Pierce! It seems you have been doing a lot of work in a short 
time." 

"T hat's OK... Are you still in gaol?' 

"No, they've let me out already." 

"0 h, I see... Is the conference any good?" 

"It's fine, just gave my review lecture. There was some interest in the subject." 

"I suppose you visit Maria today and congratulate her with her fiftieth 
birthday," said Pierce. 

"Already did so, Pierce. I'm even invited to a birthday recital this evening." 

"Oh, dear... Y ou're a lucky boy, Mikey... " 

"I'm painfully aware of it, Pierce." 

"So, enjoy the concert, and I'll call you as soon as possible... if I find 
something more." 

"Y es. Thanks for your help." 

"My pleasure!" Pierce said and then he broke off. 

Michael put his tiny phone away, and remained seated on the balcony to enjoy 
the view of the Atlantic. After a while, he tried his home number again, but 
nobody answered even after two long trials. He stared at the sea again. He loved 
the sea, and he was getting in the mood for a swim. There was a sailing ship 
passing by, which Michael made out as the Santa Maria, the replica of Columbus' 
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galley that Kees had mentioned on the plane. The vessel, however, was overloaded 
with tourists. It was nearly directly followed by a modem catamaran, also filled 
with tourists. After putting on his swimming trousers and digging up a large towel, 
he strolled out of the hotel in the direction of the cliff. After a while, he circled 
Maria's garden again and ended up at the infamous red bench where a person was 
seated. He recognised the illustrious Arkady Kuznetsov. 

Michael said: "Splendid view!" 

The man looked in his direchon and said: "Yes, a beautiful place, this cliff." 

"Doctor Kuznetsov, I presume," Michael said. 

"The only one!!" he said whimsically, "Weren't you that guy that got interested 
in the human LSE RS questionnaire?" 

"Indeed! And I still am!" 

"Ah, I don't seem to have it with me now, but I could give it to you later, in 
electronic form... if you want. " 

"It would interest me very much." 

"It was only a funny study on the side, you know," he remarked. 

"But, surely, you presented interesting results." 

"I suppose so... It was a very thorough study." Kuznetsov said, "Quite 
suitable to present in this context, but most of it had been done by psychologists 
from G orky. I was only involved in the modelling part." 

"But, how did you actually do it?" Michael said and sat down at the other end 
of the bench. 

"By a massive interview over the internet. Pairs of people were given a set of 
questions, and with each question there were five choices. E ach choice gave nine 
interaction factors. Then we adjusted the interaction factors of the LSERS 
equation to give the best possible correlation either with their own perceived 
sympathy or antipathy for the other, and also separately indexed in which way they 
were family - IF they were." 

"But for that you would need a huge amount of data." 

"Yes, we got data from about 550 000 people all over the world. Very easy 
today with the internet." 

"And how many adjustable parameters were there?" 

"More than two thousand. Nine factors for each choice in each question." 

"But that's completely empirical." 

"Y es, apart from the model we applied. It is actually some sort of enneagram 
test, expanded for pairs of people. We tried several interaction models, but the 
LSERS, as they use it in the assessment of gas adsorption to polymers, gave the 
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best correlation in the end. In fact, the correlation was so good that it can be 
considered to be a scientifically sound method!" 

"Well, I say! But what about the non-local phenomena. Surely, you must have 
been bluffing there... " 

"Certainly not! The appropriateness of the LSERS model to give so good 
correlation in this case - that is, of pair-wise factoring of various interaction sub- 
factors - suggests that these non-local connections may exist." 

Michael still felt a sceptical voice inside him saying: 'This writ be scientific... It must 
be some sort of autocorrelation... ’ , but he couldn't really put forward any good 
arguments to counter Kuznetsov's approach to unveil the hidden parameters of 
human interaction. 

"This model supposes that the interaction between people is always mutual. 
This can't be correct." 

"Indeed it may seem so, but we found out a method to get to some sort of 
average value. 0 ne of the criteria was that people should have known each other 
already for more than 3 years." 

"Oh... " Michael had to think about that one, "But I suppose it only gives a 
hint." 

"Sure. Although I wouldn't push it further at this stage, I have come to the 
preliminary conclusion that the relations between people are predominantly 
attractive due to this Lennard-Jones term." Kuznetsov said. 

"A human van-der-Waals interaction, you mean?" 

"Quite so." 

"Quite a nice observation. I suppose I should try the test myself on a few 
people," he murmured. 

"Please do!" Kuznetsov said. 

It was getting hotter and hotter, and Michael decided that sitting too long at the 
top of the cliff wouldn't be so wise. The ocean was calling. He rose from his 
bench. 

"I think I'll have to return to the hotel." Kuznetsov said, "Maybe I give you the 
file now - if it suits you?" 

"Y es, I'll walk down with you." 

"I can put it on a CD for you." 

"I had the idea to go for a little dip in the ocean. I stay at a hotel further away 
from here, but I suppose you could leave the CD at the reception," Michael 
proposed. 
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"OK, I'll give the diskette to the receptionist," Kuznetsov said, and both men 
walked down the precipitous steps carved out in the natural lava rock. 

Getting into the water at the Praia Formosa appeared to be a bit awkward. 
Balancing on the large round stones to get into the water wasn't easy, but when he 
finally floated around in the tame waves, it was as if he was in jolly old 
Southampton again, and taking a dip in the Solent. He started swimming in the 
direction of the fish restaurant where below a swimming place had been built with 
some small water basins, and on the way he decided to have a short glimpse inside 
the cave where the public footpath went by. When he stood there in the shallow 
water, an elder man with a brown face looked down at him and shouted 
something to him in Portuguese from the heights of the cave trough the arched 
window. He looked like an inland fisherman. Michael said that he didn't 
understand Portuguese. 

"I wouldn't get in that place, Mister," he said, "Many people have perished 
here." 

"How so?" Michael asked. 

"It's the Sirenes." 

"The SIRENES?!!" 

"Yes, but now that you're down there you might clean the basin up a bit. 
People litter a lot here, and the Sirenes don't like it. Better collect the rubbish and 
return to the beach, if you value your life." 

"Are these Sirenes so dangerous?" 

"They will grab you and throw you in the Slough ofD espond ," the man said from 
above. 

Michael decided to comply. He gathered as much litter as he could find. He 
even found a few plastic bags to put the stuff in to. Then he thought it wise to 
retreat. This superstitious old man seemed to have a good control of his English 
and seemed to know about Homer and even Bunyan! He had swum back to the 
Praia, and had dumped two full bags of litter in a thrash- can on the beach. Then 
he sat in the hot sun for a while. He remembered Ferraris' words that many 
people had dropped down the cliff, and he wondered what these Sirenes could be. 
'Has this something to do with the nymphs on that distant island that tried to persuade Odysseus 
to anchor his ship on their shore? Could this island have been Madeira? Michael thought. 
'G ibberishl' he concluded. 

Not for long, the sun took to him and he put on his t-shirt. He stepped into 
the nearby Marriot and sat down at the bar to have a beer. The programme of the 
conference was evidently finished, and people were waiting already in a cue for the 
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G et together and D iner D ansant happening. After a quiet moment of enjoying his 
beer, he stepped towards the counter where the dignified Louis had taken stand. 
He asked if somebody had left a message. 

"Indeed sir, somebody left a CD for you, some Kuznetsov." He handed over 
the CD , and then he asked: "Like your stay in D uas T ones, sir?' 

"Y es, it's a splendid place! Thank you for the tip. I suppose you have worked 
there yourself?' 

"Y es, I have been at the reception there too." 

"So... How did you end up here?" 

"Oh, a year ago somebody from the Marriot contacted me and invited me to 
come. They could use an experienced man at the desk who knows all about the 
surroundings." 

"Do you know anything about these 'Sirenes' on the Ponta da Cruz?' 

"A little bit, sir." 

"I only know them from the 0 dyssey, but what is it all about?" 

"Some people have heard them in the Evening Wind, and then they got 
missing," he said with a dark ominous voice. 

"And when was the last case?" 

"Well, I suppose it could have happened to that American yesterday evening. 
But I'm pretty sure that a wine dealer, who lived here, has heard them. He came 
into D uas Torres one evening and told me about it. He'd heard them and asked 
me if I had ever heard those Sirenes." 

"Y ou mean Jorge Monteras?" 

"Yes!" 

"And then he disappeared?' 

"The day after, yes.. Fell from the cliff." 

"And you think it was the Sirenes that did it?" 

"Well, I've started to believe in it a bit more after the case of senior Monteras, 
and the case of yesterday is also a bit odd, so... " he shrugged his shoulders. 

"Have other people heard them?" 

"A few I think. Mostly before my time. I heard that some people got missing 
during the Second World War, when they were building the fortress." 

"They disappeared?' 

"Y es, most elder people of West Funchal avoid the place." 

"How curious," Michael mumbled. 

"I suppose it's the time now that the Sirenes are awake." 

"What time?' 
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"The two months around Midsummer. You can hear them in the evening 
wind, at around six o'clock, so I've heard." 

"But I suppose this must be superstition." 

"I think so too, sir, but you never know with these winds... and these cliffs... " 

"Maybe there is a scientific explanation for it." 

"It means that you will have to investigate the matter, and that's risky." Louis 
gleamed. 

Michael laughed and then he said: "Yes, I suppose it is. Thanks!" Then he 
turned around. 

When he was about to leave the hotel, he saw a hoard of people in the lobby, 
and he suddenly recognised Andy, who was sitting on a large cough in a red robe. 
He had a large pendant around his neck. He stepped in his direchon and noticed 
that the pedant was a golden cross with a dark rose in the middle, similar as the 
one that was depicted on the label of the Purple Rose bubbly. When Michael 
stepped closer, Andy looked up to him and instantaneously recognised him. 

"Well, well, well, if it's not Michael Willmore!" he said. He seemed to be 
pleased to see him. 

" Hello Andy. It seems you live on Madeira nowadays." 

"Indeed! I do!" 

"And you are a wine maker of some reputation, I heard." 

"Oh, I certainly hope so. Still a lot of marketing to do. The export has just 
started." 

"I've had plenty of this Purple Rose on the plane, and I should say: it's 
exquisite!" 

"Now you flatter me," he said. His eyes seemed to be intensively watching the 
cue before the ballroom. 

"Are you here with a purpose?" Michael asked. 

"Y es, I'm introducing my wine to the conference guests," he explained. "I have 
some sort of stand here." 

"And you've dressed for the occasion, I see." 

"Well... This robe is actually an old one, from an old-uncle." 

"Ah, I see! There are a few peculiar things I want to discuss with you, if you 
don't mind." 

"What things?!" Andy said with a grim glance. 

"About John, a concert in Leeds, and that evening in Lockerbie." 

"Leeds? Why?!" 

"There are a few strange things that don't match up." 
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"Oh?!" Andy said, turning his gaze to the cue that slowly poured inside the 
ballroom. He suddenly became intent on a person. Michael looked at the cue and 
saw Gregor Digby just entering. He presented a small carton, which the 
conference secretary, Christine, checked. Andy watched Digby intently, and 
Michael said: "I have to leave for a concert soon, but would it be possible to meet 
again? This evening or tomorrow?" 

Andy continued looking at Digby, who had disappeared in the Ballroom. 
"Y es... yes... " he uttered slowly, and then he suddenly turned to Michael. "Sure! I 
can show you the factory tomorrow, if you like." 

"I'll try to reach you then," Michael said. Andy gave him a friendly nod, but 
then he disappeared quickly, and Michael set off in haste to his hotel. He realised 
he had still half an hour before Benji would fetch him. 
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12 . 

The Concert 


( Appassionato ) 

Then the voices of the Ainur, like unto harps and lutes, and pipes 
and trumpets, and viols and organs, and unlike unto countless 
choirs singing with words, began to fashion the theme oflluvatar to 
a great music; and a sound arose of endless interchanging 
melodies woven in harmony that passed beyond hearing into the 
depths and into the heights, and the places of the dwelling of 
Iluvatar were filled to overflowing, and the echo of the music went 
out into the Void, and it was not void. 

J. R. R. Tolkien, Tlte Silmarillion 


1 

A fter a little spurt from the Marriot to the T wo T owers, Michael quickly 
took a shower and changed into his neatest clothes: a clean blue shirt, but 
no tie, a white pair of trousers, and light summer shoes. He decided to 
take only his purse with him, the programme, and the entrance ticket of the 
concert. After descending the stairs, he waited a while in the small lobby, and 
when it was half past six, he stepped out. Benji's old, blue Mercedes was waiting at 
the parking lot. When he entered the car, Benji instantly drove off and said 
enthusiastically: "All set for the evening?' 

"Yes, I suppose so. Ticket with me, programme... " 

"I think there is a great banquet after the concert, and there is champagne in 
the break." 

"I think I'll stick to the beer," Michael said, "It has certainly been a hot day, 
and I've never had a stomach for champagne for some strange reason." 

"Oh, what a pity!" Benji said. 

"It seems our friend Ferraris is also there... " Michael said. 

"Could be, yes. Maria seems to have invited him too. Beats me why... " 
"Anything new in the Webster case?" 

"Today they interviewed Digby a bit about his dubious project. It seems they 
are seriously working on the sort of fragmentation bullets you described. He said it 
wasn't his normal business, but he needed the money. Then they found that the 
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type of shoes Digby wore exactly fitted the prints I've made. So they want to see 
him at the station tomorrow." 

"And they didn't even arrest him? I was arrested for L E SS !" Michael whined. 

Benji chuckled. "I suppose you're still a bit morose about it?" 

" N ot really, I have somehow the feeling that I had to be in prison for a while." 

"What made you think that?" Benji marvelled. 

"A bit of peace and solitude... it can do wonders." 

"Now I don't follow," Benji said. 

"Doesn't matter," Michael mumbled. 

"Did Ferraris help you with your family matter?" 

"Y es, he clarified a few things. It seems a friend of my father-in-law, who I've 
seen only a few times, has moved to Madeira fifteen years ago. He is presently in 
charge of a wine factory in Camara de Lobos. In fact, I've already met him. He 
seems to be in the Marriot hotel right now, introducing the wine to the party- 
goers." 

"Ahaa.. The Tilloch Winery?The Purple Rose?" Benji asked. 

"Exactly! I will meet Andy later on." 

"And why do you want to speak to him?" 

"Well... He was in Lockerbie with my father-in-law, and he actually witnessed 
the whole event." 

"Maybe he would rather like to forget the whole affair, if it is as you said." 

"There are a few other things." 

"Oh, I see... " 

Soon the church of Sao Marhnho came in sight. Benji squeezed onto a 
congested roundabout, and turned left onto a small unequal road leading to the 
church. He snugly parked between two other cars on a rather crammed parking lot 
outside the church square, which was surrounded by a wall. The men walked along 
the wall for a while and entered through a gate onto the church square. There was 
a whole crowd of people streaming into the church, and both men joined in to 
take their seats. 

"Maria has reserved a few seats for us in front, it seems," Benji said when they 
walked through the centre corridor. The church was rather full, and Maria was 
standing in front before a little pedestal beckoning Benji and Michael to proceed 
to the front row. 

"There you are!" she said. "Please sit down here with me." 

Benji gave Maria a firm hug and whispered in her ear: "Happy birthday Maria, I 
wish you much happiness and many years to come." Michael also gave Maria a 
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kiss, and before he got seated he glimpsed down the corridor and into the rear of 
the church. The balcony was full of people and they were all standing. He guessed 
it was a choir, and behind them an impressive organ loomed with golden 
ornaments and many statues on top. It looked quite new. In various places in the 
church very long curtains had been strung up to adjust the acoustics. The largest 
one was behind the orchestra, shielding off the altar. Also on the side there were 
red curtains hanging. He guessed it was for regulating the acoustics, as Phil 
Chance had done during the concert in Bristol the month before. Time had come 
and everybody sat down. The conductor stepped onto the pedestal. He turned 
towards the public and held a little speech. 

"D ear ladies and gentleman... dear Maria!" he said with a sharp, bearing voice. 
"T oday is a day of great joy for us all. We give this concert solely as a tribute to 
our precious pianist and beloved cantor, Maria Monteras, who - if you wouldn't 
know already - celebrates her fiftieth birthday today in the form of this concert. 
We know Maria as a diligent, energetic musician, who has enlightened the people 
of Funchal initially with her inspired piano recitals and her wonderful teaching, 
and who has later on expanded her area of work to tourism. Recently, she has 
worked hard as a conference organiser and - more importantly - as an organist and 
choir leader here in the church of Sao Marhnho. Before we start with the official 
programme of this evening, I give a small word to our little champion, Maria!" 

Maria rose and stepped onto the pedestal. "Hello everybody, and welcome to 
my little extravagancy! Without further reference to myself, I also would like to 
extend my appreciation to all of you. It looks as if all the people that I've invited 
have actually turned up. It gives me a warm feeling. I would like to take the 
opportunity to thank Y uri Berenkov to lend his orchestra for a while. Y ou all 
know that he has moved to Funchal a few years before me, and established the 
Funchal Symphonic Society 0 rchestra, but you may not all know that he is an old 
study friend of me from jolly old Birmingham. I also want to give a small word of 
thanks to a person who is absent today, namely our dear postman and patron 
Matheos Viglis, who has been so instrumental in getting this church this jewel of 
an organ and who persuaded me to take up the position of cantor here. I think 
many of us miss him. Still, I think his efforts have brought to this part of the 
island and to this church an increased cohesion and solidarity. I bid you all: enjoy 
the concert!... Listen attentively!... And, please, don't be shy and come and talk to 
me in the break!" She bowed deeply. A deafening storm of applause rose, and 
people were stamping on the floor, a feat that to Michael's taste was a bit unfitting 
in a church. 
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Maria stepped from the platform and sat down between Benji and Michael. 
Then the conductor took place before the orchestra. He was about to raise his 
baton, but then, unexpectedly, he turned around again and pointed his baton at 
the organ loft. The choir sang 'H appy Birthday to you'. Maria rose from her seat and 
turned around to her choir. With a little red blush she listened to the modem 
arrangement, and when it had stopped, people applauded again. Maria nodded to 
the choir and re-seated herself. 

Yuri had raised his baton again, and there he stood for a while, as frozen 
allowing for a silent interval. Then the dark tones of the symphonic poem T intagd 
started on the timpani, the flutes and the brass. Michael's mind wondered back to 
the Atlantic 0 cean. The music made the ocean sound like the eternal pleroma, the 
chaotic emptiness of the void, out of which rose all that had been created: matter 
and anti-matter, chaos and anti- chaos, sense and anti- sense. The waves of creation 
smashed onto the cliff, plashing and foaming. The drama of creation, the benign 
and the evil forces of nature were unleashed in this impressionistic sketch of the 
castle of King Arthur, where chivalry was the measure of man in a grim era of 
swordsmen and rapidly swooning virgins. Michael felt that the music was 
transferring him back in time. 

"Everything comes from the pleroma, and everything ultimately returns to it," 
John had once said on another golf tournament against the river Ayr. 

"What is the pleroma?' Michael had asked. 

"In scientific terms it could be the energy of vacuum space, the 'zero point 
energy', and I call it sometimes 'ground zero'... " he had responded. 

"Nice, but I still don't understand," Michael had said. 

"According to quantum mechanics no point in empty space can be entirely 
empty. There is always a minimum energy density related to the Planck constant. 
In fact, some have said that a cubic yard of zero point energy can evaporate all the 
oceans in the world when released." 

"Really?" 

"I think it has nearly been proven in scientific circles that the zero point energy 
is the cause of inertia, and they're working hard to prove that graviiy is caused by 
the zero point energy as well. The pleroma was a term used by the G nostics, but it 
was already the pre-Socratic philosophers who anticipated its existence. They had 
much discussion about the 'void', and how the void interacted with matter. Their 
views were already very close to what we're now finding out in science." 

"So, it's something like the ether?' 
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"Y es, but the ether was a more static view. The vacuum space energy is also a 
source of creation. The potential energy is so high that particles can jump in and 
out of existence all the time, and in certain places in the universe, at very high 
gravity - so my physicist friend has told me - the pairs of particles get separated." 

"Y es, at the so-called 'event horizon' near black holes. It gives matter and anti- 
matter." 

"Matter and anti-matter, yes, and also order and anti-order, sense and anti- 
sense." 

"I only know of mass, charge and spin." Michael had murmured. 

"The Alchemists knew of other hidden properties." 

"I've only heard of 'strangeness', 'charm', 'up', and 'down' and so." 

"We look for the properties related to awareness. In the elementary particles we 
only clearly see three properties, but on the spiritual plane, if we assume an 
intelligent universe, there must be other parameters, mediated by others particles." 

"Do you think they could be found by scientific study?" 

"I'm fully convinced of it." 

" So you think G od resides in this pleroma and that science will ultimately able to 
unveil Him?" 

"Y es, I'm pretty sure." 

Michael was increasingly appreciative of the music, because it had clearly 
something to do with this 'primeval ocean'. He had adopted the view that all life 
had sprung from the ocean. For him it was merely logical that, considering the 
endlessness and nothingness of the pleroma - or whatever it is called - and its high 
potential, everything that mathematically could exist WILL exist. He glanced at 
Maria, who sat beside him, who appeared to him suddenly as a different person. 
Her blue dress made him think of the matron he had seen in his dream in goal. 
But compared to the matron she was still a young girl, who was this evening at the 
pinnacle of her life, and adorned with a little bit too much mascara. Would she be 
ending up giving gold coins to poor beggars like him? Wrongdoers who were 
thrown in the Slough of Despond, because they had been disrespectful to God's 
creation, but were fished out of it by a token of grace? 

When the symphonic poem had come to an end there was a calm, but lengthy 
applause. Yuri disappeared behind one of the long curtains and didn't return. 
Instead, two men pushed a large grand piano in front of the little pedestal. "A new 
Fazioli," Maria whispered in Michael's ear, "Italian... a jewel of a piano!" 

Michael gave her a little smile and then she rose. Again an ear-deafening 
applause and shouts from the public resounded in the de-echoed church hall. 
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Maria gave a short bow, and sat down at the Lady-in-black. There was an 
instantaneous silence. You could hear a needle drop. Yuri had stepped from 
behind the curtain and taken his place before the orchestra again. Then the c 
minor concerto started with a burst of octaves down the keyboard. Soon Michael 
became aware that there were five atom bombs going off, but they were more on 
the mental plane. Michael had a good view of Maria, and he intended to follow 
everything without diverging to the past. He knew this concerto had something to 
convey to him, although he had never heard it. Fate had brought him here, and he 
was thrown in the arena of human emotion and intellect, to find out a hidden 
mystery that was earlier revealed to him in his strange dreams. The supplication of 
Brahms came to his mind: 'whence - wherefore - whither?' Now, in this concerto, 
which evidently started with a theme that mirrored the start of Brahms' second 
piano concerto, Michael's thoughts wondered back to what he had read in the 
program notes. 

Emil and Nicolas Medtner had been two of four very talented brothers. Surely, 
it couldn't have been an easy matter to be in love with the fiancee of ones own 
brother, and that with a war all around, wherein people behave maliciously, 
because you seem to be in the wrong camp. The music mingled in Michael's head 
more and more with what he had read in his books. In the second part, the music 
started again waveringly, unsure where to go, with sudden eruptions, but then it 
lingered on a sorrowful variant of the first theme, almost utterances of 
inconsolable grief. Being separated from somebody you love, he knew, feels as if 
part of your heart is missing, and given into custody. Y ou're like a plant tom out 
of its soil and put into a new pot, having to grow new roots. Still, it makes you 
grow faster and see more. 

And Emil Medtner had shown understanding. He had put aside, almost 
renounced, his love for the sake of the two persons he cherished most. He had 
travelled to Switzerland, and got in contact with Carl Gustav Jung, the famous 
psychiatrist, and modem Gnostic. There he threw himself on the tremendous task 
of translating his collected works into Russian. The brothers were separated for 
long periods of time. Would Emil have been unhappy? Had he been able to work 
himself through it all? There are no accounts, but Nicolas had been able cast his 
own, multifarious form of despair into music. The second movement of the 
concerto intensified gradually into a climax that coloured Maria's cheeks quite red, 
but she played the heavy textures in a way that clearly conveyed what it was all 
about: the inevitability of fate, and - after showing a frail fist - submission. 
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The piano concerto had proceeded to the last part. After submission followed 
resolution, and a new page was turned in the orchestral score of life. The notes 
emerged like a whirlwind out of a newly formed oasis in the middle of a desert. 
Still, happiness had now been stained with all the shades of autumn, and one is 
not anymore afraid of the coming winter. 0 ne has acquired strength and a tiny bit 
of wisdom. 

Michael had been staring at Maria's hands all the time. They displayed 
something he wasn't able to grasp. It was as if her fingers were ahead of time. 
They were already there where they had to be a moment later. It looked like her 
fingers hardly touched the keys at all: they went down seemingly out of 
themselves, as with the Duo-Art player piano he had known so well. He suspected 
another element to be involved, an aspect of suspension of time. The little 'coda' 
had a quiet moment before the final sweeps of the arpeggios over the whole 
register of the piano brought the c minor concerto to an austere end. 

The applause was thundering down on this little, prodigious girl from 
Birmingham. She nodded a few times, quickly and timidly, and after having 
disappeared behind the side curtain for one second, she returned and got a whole 
bunch of red roses pressed in her arms. The public rose and Michael too. He 
silently clapped, beaming at Maria She disappeared behind the side curtain many 
times, but then suddenly lay down the roses and sat down at the piano again. An 
encore would be coming, Michael knew. Maria took one of the roses in her right 
hand, sat down at the piano, and started to play a piece for the left hand, very 
melodic and charming. Michael looked questioning in Benji's direction. 
"Bortkiewicz," he whispered. It appeared to be a rather long and elaborate song, a 
song without words of which Michael could almost guess the libretto, something 
about betrothal or even marriage. While playing with the left hand she whimsically 
swayed around the rose with her right hand, and it somehow fitted very well to the 
music. When the piece ended, the people were all applauding and shouting 
enthusiastically again. "More, more!!" Benji hooted in her direction. Soon Maria 
sat down again, and she started to play something very familiar: Percy G rainger's 
C ountry G aniens. Michael wondered whether Maria might have heard his mobile 
phone ring, but he realised she couldn't have. Surely, she played it with schwung, 
this little epigram of optimistic labour with the wheelbarrow. Then she rose again, 
and the next stormy ovation emerged from the public. Somebody whistled 
sharply. Maria went up and down the side curtain, but soon she rose onto the 
conductor's platform and shouted: "That's all folks... More you won't get out of 
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ME ! We have a half hour's break! Champagne and salad is served outside on the 
square!!" Then she disappeared out of sight. 

2 

People were streaming out of the church slowly and in orderly fashion. Benji and 
Michael were last in line. 

"Gosh," he said to Benji, "She even played my favourite tune, Country 
G ardens." 

"Well... you know... Maria likes gardening," he said with a cheerful glance in 
his eyes. 

When they stepped down the nave towards the exit, Michael glimpsed at the 
organ. It was an impressive instrument, in baroque style, covered with much gold, 
and on top of the four pedal towers he saw various angelic and human figures. On 
the broad middle part of the organ there were lots of sheep frisking around above 
a long row of pipes. Michael resolved that he should have a closer look at it one of 
the coming days. 

"I think there is a danger that the organist of this church might fall asleep 
during the service," Michael said. 

"How so?" Benji wondered. 

"If he accidentally counts the sheep on his organ... " Michael said blinking an 
eye to him. 

"Ah! Yes!" 

"Are there so much sheep on Madeira?" Michael asked. 

"Not that I know," said Benji with a shrug of his shoulders. 

"Has Maria played for you on this organ?" 

"More than once yes. I regularly go to the services here. And sometimes I even 
sing here for the congregation." 

When they stepped on the great square, Benji took directly a glass of 
champagne. "I think they may have a beer too here," he said. 

"It has been a hot day, as you predicted in the morning. So a beer will do very 
well." 

Benji moved a bit into the crowd. He found a waitress and asked for a bottle of 
beer. She went back to one of the large provisional shelters, and returned with a 
Coral pilsner. 

Suddenly a voice behind Michael said: "Hello, Signor Willmore!" 

"Ah, inspector Ferraris... " Michael said, "Keeping an eye on me?" 
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"N o, no, just happen to be invited, as you know. ..You enjoyed the first part of 
the concert?" 

"Very much, yes." 

"Maria was splendid, and the orchestra is pretty good too. It even impressed 
ME , and I never go to concerts. . . D on't go to church either," F erraris said. 

"I take it you are too occupied with your work?" Benji said. 

"No, no, no! All my lonely free time I spend playing soccer, yachting and 
fishing." 

Michael surmised he might have more in common with Ferraris than he had 
previously estimated. "Have you caught any fish in the Webster case?" he asked. 

"This Digby guy we interviewed just a few hours ago. He was a bit silent. He 
said he was in his hotel room the whole yesterday evening, but the receptionist 
saw him getting out of the hotel at a quarter to six and returning at half past six. 
D igby then said that he totally forgot he had gone for a wee bit of shopping. . . " 

"Y ou checked his shoes again?" Benji asked. 

"They are the sort of shoes that could match your prints of that person sitting 
down on the bench with the victim, yes." 

"But you didn't arrest him?" Michael asked. 

"On such circumstantial evidence? No... " 

"But you booked me for L E SS!!!" Michael agitated. 

"Y ou had motive and opportunity, and your alibi was pretty weak..." 

"Hmm... " Michael mumbled, with awry expression on his face. 

"But now you are cleared," Ferraris said. "I let Signor Digby go for the 
evening, but I did make some swift inquiries about him. I called his office, and they 
told me that he is originally from Scotland. He had moved to the States in the 
beginning of 1989 with a PhD degree in microbiology from Strathclyde University 
in his pocket." 

"That's odd," Michael murmured. 

"Wha7' Ferraris uttered. 

"Andy RECOGNISED him!" Michael squealed. 

"I beg your pardon?" Ferraris said. 

Michael's head was suddenly reeling, as if a coin had dropped in a slot machine, 
and many more coins started to move. "IT'S D ICKY M (GREGOR !!!" he shouted. 
"He mocked up his NAME !" 

"Is there something serious?" Benji asked. 
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“BLIME Y !!!" Michael squealed, when all the coins had dropped down in the 
winning box of the slot machine. "We have to go to the Marriot hotel! And 
FA ST!!!" 

The two inspectors looked swiftly at each other with bewilderment, but when 
Michael slammed down his beer glass on the table and started running in the 
direction of Benji's car, beckoning them to follow him, Ferraris ran off and 
shouted: "Let's go with my car!" Michael turned to follow Ferraris. 

"Wait for me!" Benji shouted from behind. He had also decided to get in 
motion, and his impressive belly was jiggling as he ran down the square. In a 
fraction of a minute Ferraris was starting his police jeep and put on the siren. 
Michael and Benji jumped in the car. Benji, who was still holding on to his empty 
champagne glass, jolted into the back of the car. 

"I say, what is going on?" he panted. 

"I'm not sure," Michael said, "I have a strange hunch." 

"I suppose you were referring to Andy T illoch?" Ferraris asked when he swiftly 
turned onto the roundabout. 

"Y es, I met him shortly in the Marriot. He was there to introduce his wine 
during the conference dinner, and we chatted a little." 

"And you mean to say he recognised G regor D igby. . . 7 

"Y es. I think he even may have been on the lookout for him. As soon as Andy 
saw him entering the ballroom, he followed him inside. But I was in a hurry to get 
back to my hotel, so I didn't think of it much..." 

"So his name could be Dicky McGregor?" Ferraris asked. 

"Y es, I think so, yes." Michael nodded. 

" So . . . must I deduce they were enemies?" 

"Well... I have reason to believe they have an old thing to settle." 

"And what would that be?" 

"I don't know precisely! I only know they were old school pals, but later 
something must have happened and they split up." 

Ferraris was driving downhill in top speed and it was a short jump to the 
Marriot. The siren was put off, and Ferraris came to a stop at the entrance with 
squealing tires. They all ran inside the lobby. Behind the desk Louis was standing, 
and when Michael approached him with a red face, followed by the two grave 
looking men, he asked: "Something the matter?" 

"We may have a problem. Did anything unusual happen in the ball room this 
evening?" 

"No, no, I don't think so." Louis said hesitantly. 
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"Then we might be just in time," Michael said. 

"OK," Ferraris said, "Let's be careful." 

The three men walked quietly through the lobby in the direction of the 
ballroom where folk music resounded. When they entered the spacious room, they 
noticed that nearly everybody was dancing. Evidently, diner had been finished, and 
Michael noticed that somewhere in a distant comer Andy was talking to D igby. 
Ferraris also spotted them. "It seems they get along perfectly well," he mumbled 
in Michael's direction. Indeed, they both were chatting amiably, with had a glass of 
wine in their hands. When Andy saw the three men coming in his direction, his 
face suddenly became sinister and suspicious. Digby turned around and, when he 
observed three grave looking men striding in his direction, he raised his hands 
saying: "I'm very sorry... It was all a misfortunate accident." He stepped closer to 
the wall and continued: "I didn't mean to hit him. I just lost my balance, and I 
tried to take a hold of him... " Before Digby could say anything else, Andy had 
tom a huge, double-bladed axe from the wall and swayed it in the direction of 
Digby. But it was a hasty attempt. Digby ducked and the axe missed his head by 
an inch. The axe drilled itself into the wainscoting on the wall, and got stuck there. 
Andy was pulling at it with all his strength, but before he could remove it, he was 
seized by both policemen and handcuffed by Ferraris. Michael stood as frozen. He 
thought it didn't make any sense. There was something odd going on. 

The music had suddenly stopped and a few women that had stood nearby had 
screamed and stepped backwards. Benji said to the crowd: "Will you please all step 
out of the room for a while, please? We have to handle a little affair." Michael 
noticed that Kees was there also standing. He stared perplexed in Michael's 
direction. Soon all people had moved into the corridor and Benji closed the doors. 

"Now... what is this all about, eh?" Benji asked from Andy. But Andy said 
nothing. Ferraris still had a strong grip on him. Digby stood still, silently brooding. 

Michael stepped in his direction. "Do you still have the entrance card to this 
party, Mister D igby?" he asked. 

"What... What do you mean?" Digby asked. 

"The little carton that gives entrance to this party. D o you still have it?" 

"I think so, yes. What do you want with it?" 

"0 nly want to see it for a while." 

D igby had a gloomy expression on his face, but he put his hand in his pockets, 
and tried to find the little card. When he found it from the rear pocket of his 
trousers, he handed it over to Michael. 
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"Just as I thought," Michael said after glimpsing at it. He turned to Ferraris and 
said: "I think he was at the cliff with Webster after me. There is a strong piece of 
evidence here." He waved the card in the air. 

"How so?" Ferraris asked. 

"This is exactly the card I gave to Webster. It has Maria's address written on 
the back. Mister D igby can only have received it from Webster." 

"Well, well, well, that's MORE than circumstantial evidence, I think," Ferraris 
said. He took the card and stacked it away. 

"What are you trying to prove?' D igby asked. 

"That you were with Webster on the cliff, and that he gave this card to you, or 
you took it from him;" Michael said. 

"Y es, yes, yes, I already tried to explain. We just had a short word at the top of 
the cliff yesterday. I had seen him take off with you, and I wanted to know what 
he'd been discussing. Unfortunately, he had told you a few things he shouldn't 
have. Y ou should have signed a non-disclosure agreement." 

"Well, it's good he did tell, without a bloody ND A!" Michael shouted. 

"So what happened then?' Ferraris asked. 

"Surprisingly, Andrew told me that he would quit Magic Bullet. I tried to 
convince him to stay, but he wouldn't hear of it. He was standing there on the 
edge of the cliff side and I had relented and said that he could have it his way. 
Then he asked if I already had a ticket to the G et T ogether party. I said I hadn't been 
able to obtain one, and he offered his own. He said he'd rather go into town." 

"And then?" Ferraris urged. 

"Maybe it sounds queer, but - believe me or not - when I rose from the bench 
and had just taken the card from him, there was this sudden whirlwind that 
brought us out of balance." 

"Sudden whirlwind?' Ferraris mumbled. 

"Yes, a pretty strong tug. I tried to get hold of Andrew. Unfortunately, 
Andrew had disappeared over the edge and when I tried to grab him, I fell on the 
ground. He had dropped over the cliff side within a second." 

"And then?" Michael asked. 

"Well, I'm ashamed to admit, but I got afraid, and since there weren't any 
people around... " he shrugged his shoulders with an unhappy glance in his eyes. 

"Y ou just took to your heels!" Benji grunted. 

"I'm sorry! ... " 

"A very feeble story. I really think we need a better explanation." 

"I'm tellingyou the truth, honestly!" Digby stammered. 
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"And then you say believe me or not... Well... I'm not convinced," Ferraris 
snorted. "I'll book you both for the night, and well talk the whole matter through 
in the morning, when you've both cooled down a bit." 

Michael was pretty sure Digby told the truth, but Andy had been looking at 
D igby constantly and it was clear he was boiling inside. Michael wondered why. 

"Why did you try to hit him with that axe all of a sudden?" he asked. 

"This man is a RAT !!!" Andy shouted. 

"How so? Have you met him before?" Michael asked. 

"Y oull get naught out of me!" he said. 

"Is this man not Dicky McGregor? That creepy little fellow you mentioned 
once to me when John was still alive?" Andy's face turned from red to white, but 
he didn't say anything. "WELL?!!" Michael shouted, but now in the direchon of 
Digby. 

"What on earth gave you that idea? Creepy lithe fellow... Me?" Digby said with 
a shade of offence. 

"But you have moved from Scotland to the United States in 1989, haven't 
you?" Ferraris asked. 

"Yes, yes, that's true... " 

"You lived in Mauchline, and studied microbiology at Strathclyde University?" 
Michael added. 

"How do you know that?' Digby marvelled. 

"And your name was Richard McGregor, wasn't it!!?" Michael cried. 

"Well... yes!" D igby nodded demurely. 

"Why did you change your name?" Michael asked. 

"Many people do. It seemed a better one for my profession," he replied. 

"I don't buy it! When did you change it?' Michael said. 

"In the autumn of 1988, just before my graduation," he said. "Look here. What 
is this all about? I come to this party, and I am having a nice evening. After having 
a few drinks, this wine merchant starts to interview me. Then you three appear, 
and this man nearly splits my brain with an axe. Now this wine man says I'm a 
rat." 

"So you didn't recognise your old school pal?' Michael asked. 

"Well... Uhm... " Digby uttered, and looked at this man in a red robe with his 
golden cross a bit more closely. "I already thought he looked familiar," he 
mumbled. 

Andy pointed his finger at him, and with a dark voice he said: "You better 
watch it McG regor." 
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"Hmm... It seems the past is finally catching up with me," Digby said. 
"Well, well, well... Y ou'd better not call me names that apply better to you, Andy. 
So, you're still treading around with your dirty feet in the grapes... I should have 
guessed," he murmured disdainfully. 

"I tell you, McG regor, you watch your mouth!" Andy grunted. 

Benji stepped between them and said: "Now, now, Mister Tielock, or Tilloch. 
K eep yourself under control." 

"It seems you have old scores to settle," Michael said. 

"This man is a common thieve," Digby said pointing in Andy's direction, and 
Andy tried to approach him again, but the large corpus of Benji blocked his way. 

"Take heed, both of you, that all you say can be used against you," Ferraris 
preached. "Y ou, Mister T illoch, may have already a charge of assault coming up, 
and there are many witnesses, so I would advise you not to make things worse. 
And your case, Mister Digby, also doesn't look very strong." 

"Maybe we should just calm down and discuss the matter further in the 
morning," D igby proposed. 

"I think a night in goal may do wonders," Ferraris said, almost giggling. "I seem 
to have run out of hand cuffs, Mister D igby. . . or McG regor. . . " 

"I'm D igby!" he growled. 

"So, if you please follow me, so that I don't have to tie you up to our other 
suspect." 

"I will not resist... " Digby said. 

Benji stepped towards the wall, where this large axe was still stuck in the 
boards. He gave it a firm tug, but it didn't come loose. Michael decided to give 
Benji a hand, and after removing the piece from the wall Benji and Michael had a 
close look at it. 

"It looks fairly old, "Benji said. 

"It IS old," Andy said. 

"Is there something you know about this axe?" Benji inquired. 

"I think our Mister D igby knows MO RE about this axe," Andy replied. 

Benji showed the axe to Digby. "Y ou recognise this?" he asked. 

Digby took it in his hands and said: "No, no, I don't think so... " 

"Y ou left it at the bus stop in front of my house on your last visit," Andy 
explained. 

Digby became a bit pale and said: "You mean to say that you have kept this 
axe... ALL THESE YEARS?!!" 

"Indeed!" 
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"So you recognise this object!" Benji said. 

"Y es, now that Andy mentioned this little detail, I seem to remember." 

"So, how did you get it?" Benji asked. 

"I had found it with a friend of mine in Syria in the autumn of 1988. In fact, 
there were two of them. We were sitting under an old dead tree somewhere in the 
desert, and having a quick lunch. My friend - Charles McKenzie - suddenly noticed 
two sticks coming out of the ground and after some digging, we found these axes. 
T wo identical ones. I took one home and McK enzie the other." 

"How interesting!" Andy said. "I hadn't heard that one. And who is calling 
whom a thieve now! This should be in a museum in Syria, not in the Marriot 
hotel." 

"Well, uhm, it's more finder's keep, you know," Digby said shrugging his 
shoulders. 

"And may I ask why you were chopping up the bus shed on our last visit?" 
Andy asked. 

"Well, there was this stupid advertisement... it provoked me. Since I had just 
found this axe a few months earlier I just wanted to test it... " 

"Y ou chopped up a bus stop with it, just to test it and because you were 
provoked by an advertisement?" Andy excl aim ed. 

"Well... Yeah... For an old axe it's a pretty effective tool, I noticed," Digby 
said. 

"And then you forgot it at the bus stop, and Andy preserved it?" Michael 
asked. 

"Y es!" Andy said. 

"So how did it end up on this wall... here... in the Marriot?" Michael asked. 

"When I moved to Madeira I took it with me, and when I heard they had all 
those old armaments hanging around here, I decided to donate it to their 
collection. This stuff here isn't kitsch, you know, they are all originals... "He 
turned to D igby and said: "It's the 'A x e of V mgeantf, you'd better remember that." 

"Better take this thing back to the station too," Ferraris said. "We'll have it 
examined." 

Benji took the axe back from Digby. The five men walked out of the ballroom 
in an orderly fashion. Benji informed the partygoers that the room was free again. 

Inspector Ferraris proposed that Michael should come around the next day at 
noon with Maria, so that they could make a detailed report of all the events. Then 
he drove off with Benji in the police jeep to town to put the two foes safely away 
for the night. 
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Michael was wondering what to do. He was left alone at the entrance of the 
Maniot hotel, and having taken notice of the time, he gave up on catching the rest 
of the concert. He also didn't quite feel in the mood for it anymore. It had all been 
such an anti-climax. He decided to sit down at the stony beach for a while. After a 
moment of silence and studying the waves, he reviewed all the events of the 
evening and new questions bubbled up in his head. He returned to the lobby of 
the Marriot and spotted Louis again. 

"Hullo," he said. 

"Ah... hello sir..." he stammered, "What happened? Some people were 
screaming... " 

" Somebody wanted to test one of those weapons that hang on the wall. . . " 

"Oh... dear," Louis sighed, "I could have seen such a thing coming. Y ou never 
know when people drink too much, you know... A few months back two guys 
were sword fighting - just for fun I guess - and one of them had to be taken to 
hospital... " 

"Hmm... I suppose it can be a risk. But there was no harm done this time. 
0 nly the wall has suffered a bit." 

"Luckily," he sighed. 

"Y es... Uhm... I have a short question about these Sirenes. Y ou remember we 
discussed about it earlier today?" 

"Yes, I recall that, yes," Louis nodded. 

"When I was swimming near the beach and got into one of these caves, there 
was this old man today who told me that these Sirenes can grab you and throw you 
in the Slough OfD espond." 

Louis looked at him questioningly. "Throw you in... what?" he asked. 

"The man literally said the Slough ofD espond." 

"Never heard of it." Louis said. 

"It's some sort of slimy pond, and it's difficult to get out. It has been 
mentioned in an old book I once read, but I didn't know that such a pond could 
be on Madeira too." 

"Well, I've never heard of it, sir." 

"Sorry to have disturbed you. One other question though: Have you ever seen 
a man called Matheos Viglis? He must have been a postman, working in this area." 

"Y es, yes, Matheos was very well known around here." 

"And he was from Greece?" 

"Y es, he was from Chania on Crete, so he told me once. But he went missing, 
so I've heard." 
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"Ah... Missing, you say?" 

"Y es, he disappeared. D idn't show up at his work." 

"When was that?" 

"Two years ago, in the autumn." 

"Did you know him well?' 

"Y es, I saw him nearly every day, because he brought the post around. T alked 
to him a few times, mainly after church." 

"What kind of person was he7' 

"Very amiable, surely. What you call it. . . a wise man. . . " 

"A sage?" 

"Maybe more a bit of a healer... " 

"A healer?!!" 

"It seems Matheos once cured Signor Monteras from a bad wound in his 
stomach, such an uhm... " 

"An ulcer?" 

"Y es, I think it was an ulcer, yes." 

"And this Matheos was active in the church of Sao Martinho, so I heard. 
Something with a new organ?" 

"Y es, he was a member of the church fathers and he was the head of the organ 
committee." 

"What did he look like?" 

"0 h, a tall man with curly grey hair, grey moustache. Very robust and strong." 
"Did he speak Portuguese?" 

"Y es, but also E nglish and G reek. . . as far as I know." 

"He was not settled in Funchal?" 

" N o, he was here for some nine years, but he regularly went back to Crete." 
"And did he know the Monteras family well?' 

"I think so, Madame Monteras fancied his company, and many people around 
here knew him better than I." 

"OK. Thanks for the information." 

"It's OK sir, but why are you are asking all these questions? Has it something 
to do with this unfortunate American?" 

"It may have, yes. We are not sure." 

"WE?" 

"Inspector Ferraris, Superintendent Miller and me." 

"Y ou help them with some sort of case?" 

"Sort of... Yeah." 
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Michael waved his hand, and went out to sit at the beach again. He stared at 
the waves and fumbled a bit around with the nice egg-shaped stones. New pieces 
of the puzzle were starting to revolve in his head. Digby - McGregor - Andy - 
John - Mathew - Crete - The Slough of Despond - Tielock - Tilloch - Matheos - 
Maria - Jorge. Slowly the pieces of the puzzle started to fall into place, but the 
puzzle was far from complete. Then he returned to the Marriot hotel and dawdled 
in the direction of the ballroom. He decided that it was the moment to treat Kees 
Verstraete and Alex Sands a beer, and interview them a bit on the side. He also 
had a little idea with D age Rimmiks who he had spotted among the crowd all 
alone, and who had looked a bit depressed. 

3 

A little more than two hours he spent at the conference party, and soon he 
realised it was getting time to get back to his white tower. He walked across the 
Praia Formosa and stepped up the stairs to the upper cliff again, and when he 
passed around the dense hedgerow, he saw there was a faint light in the studio. It 
was eleven o'clock, it was getting dark, and he felt that it would be wise to update 
Maria about all the events that had taken place. After all, she was the responsible 
organiser of the conference, and Ferraris wanted to see her tomorrow too. He 
squeezed through the gate and rang the bell of the huge mansion that looked quite 
inauspicious. In a flash of a moment, the door opened. 

"Oh, there you arelll Where did you fly off to with Benji and Marco in such a 
hurry during the break? You all missed the toast, and the second half of the 
concert. I'd wanted you all to be there." 

"Yes, I'm sorry. I had to go back to the hotel in the intermission. We cleared 
up a strange case. It was something at the get-together party." 

"What?" 

"Well, I'd better come in and explain," he said. 

She still had her dark blue dress on, but her hair was a bit messy and the 
mascara had dripped down along her cheeks. They went into the living room and 
she sat herself down on the settee. 

Michael sat beside her, and he asked: "Is something wrong? Y ou look so sad. 
Aren't there any guests here?" 

"No, I didn't invite any guests home. It all ended with the gala dinner. You 
missed that one too. Where is Benji?' 
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"He went to the police station, and is probably spending the night at his own 
place in town." 

"Oh, I see," she said, looking at him a bit disappointed with water- saturated 
eyes, and some tears dripped down her cheeks. 

"But, Maria, what's the matter?!" 

"0 h, I think it was after all not such a good idea to play this Tintagel, then this 
concerto, and then this symphony... it quite finished me... Why did Yuri have to 
come up with such a gloomy piece of music to crown my fiftieth birthday?" 

"How so, it was a great concert! Y ou were magnificent!" 

"Y ou 're just trying to flatter me," she said. 

"Flatter you? I wouldn't dare... " he said, "And what's so gloomy about 
Sibelius' last symphony, if I may ask?" 

"It made me remember things... things I'd rather like to forget, but can't." She 
bent her head down and gave a loud sigh. 

"I think Sibelius' seventh symphony has something to do with redemption. 
Finding the light back after darkness." 

Then Maria sighed again: "Yes, I suppose so, but... I really wonder who is 
going to redeem ME ... and if I will find any light back." Then, suddenly, a large 
flood of tears set in, and she started to sob a little. 

Michael gently put his arms around her. "Shh, Shh, Maria. It's OK," he 
whispered. T ears were pouring on his sweaty shirt, and he knew he'd better be 
quiet and just gently hold her. She kept on sobbing for a while, but then she 
suddenly broke away. 

"Oh, I need a brandy!" she uttered, and after a dive in the kitchen she returned 
with a long bottle of Metaxa and two whiskey glasses. 

"Y ou like this?" she asked. 

"I don't drink such strong stuff, I'm sorry!" 

"Pity, now you will have to!" she said firmly. She filled one glass. 

"Much less for me please!" Michael shrieked. 

She poured only a bit in Michael's glass. They sat down on the settee, and 
Maria asked: "What shall we drink to?" 

"Wait a while," Michael said. He took his handkerchief from his pocket. 
Luckily, it was still clean. He wiped the mascara traces from her face. 

"Better raise a toast with a clean face. Y ou look all the better without any make- 
up!" he said. 

"Thank you, you're very thoughtful," she said and she looked already a bit like 
recovering. 
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"To dear friendship!" Michael said cheerfully. 

"Absolutely! T o dear friendship!" 

"Oh, this is good," Michael said, "A bit sweet." 

"Take more!" Maria said, and she poured more in his glass until it was also 
nearly full. 

"Oh, no, no, no... too much, too much," Michael protested, but he didn't 
intend to pour anything back. 

"What strange case did you have to clear up at the conference party? I just 
managed to see you all three running off like mad," Maria asked after a quiet 
moment. 

"Lucky for you that you had your anniversary celebration this evening. Y ou 
could have been watching a terrible scene at the get together party." 

"what?!!" 

"A certain person tried to kill somebody there... with a big axe. It would have 
been a terrible mess, if he would have succeeded." 

"Holy Shit!!! So... you got a tip that somebody would commit a murder?" 

"Not quite a tip, more a hunch. It was strange... it all started when I had a beer 
in the intermission with Benji and inspector Ferraris. I noticed a strange 
conjunction of events... " Michael then summoned up all the events of the 
evening. 

After having heard all the confusing details, Maria asked: "So... why did this 
Andy want to kill D igby? Was it to silence him about something?' 

"I think so, yes... It seems Digby is behind this little murder mystery at the 
cliff side. It seems he was with Webster on the cliff after me, and he witnessed his 
fall." 

"Oh, how terrible... " 

"I suppose we'll find out more about it tomorrow. But for now I think we all 
need a night's rest." 

"I have to give a little closing speech at the conference tomorrow afternoon. Is 
there anything else I should do at the hotel? Explain something to the conference 
guests in the morning?' 

"I don't think so. It may seem weird, but the party went on as if nothing had 
happened. I also joined in for a while." 

"How very sinister... " 

They sat in silence drinking plenty of Metaxa again. The clock was ticking 
loudly and the cats were sleeping together on a large pillow near the piano. 
Michael stared at Maria 
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"Tell me, Maria... Why are you in such distress? How can a symphony make 
you break down like that?" 

"It made me morose. And now all these horrible things you tell me. Gosh, 
Michael, where is this world going to? Madeira used to be such an idyllic, quiet 
place. So far removed from the vices of the world. N ow, everything in Funchal is 
going to built full, cars are crowding the streets. Expensive apartments are built 
everywhere, the jet set is moving in, even here around the Ponta da Cruz. The 
airport is enlarged, a new motorway has been built. They're building modem 
shopping centres everywhere, even here at the Estrada Monumental they're 
building such a monster. Then they need all this new parking space. And all on 
this small island. Soon it will be like Majorca here." 

"It doesn't necessarily need to be a bad thing." 

"Maybe I should just sell my place, and move to Seixal, as Matheos advised. 
I've got a few good offers, but... it's sad. They have these plans to turn this plot 
of land into a car park." 

"Maybe a shame of your garden, but why all the sadness? You have all the 
assets in life to be happy. You can virtually go anywhere you want. I don't 
understand. D oes it have something to do with J orge?" 

"Y es, he left me a nice heritage," Maria said, with a scent of malice in voice, "A 
terrible debt and - above all - guilt!" 

"0 dear!" Michael said, "Do you still miss him?" 

"Yes... of course... " she said. "But he didn't manage his business very well 
and to top it off he had a relation with another woman." 

"Oh, how awkward," Michael said. 

"Of course it was. It was a bit more than awkward, I can tell you... but after a 
difficult period of self-evaluation I told him that I understood, and it didn't have 
to min our marriage." 

"Hmmm... Ferraris told me Jorge killed himself, threw himself down the 
cliff." 

Maria gave a deep sigh and said: "Well, I say... Y ou have been getting yourself 
informed. Are you spying on me?' 

"I didn't mean to. Ferraris told me in passing... " 

"0 h, did he now... Well I don't agree with his analysis." 

"He mismanaged his business, had a mistress, maybe he couldn't forgive 
himself." 

"Jorge was mentally a very strong man. He wouldn't resort to such desperate 
means. He was ajovial person, with an open mind." 
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"It would interest me if you could tell me a bit more." 

"Where shall I start?" 

"From when you came to live here, I would suggest." 

Maria poured herself another royal glass of Metaxa. "Well, as you know, Jorge had 
bought this large house a few years before I came here. We got married here in 
1989. He was a very well known wine merchant and it turned out that he was most 
of the time away from home. 0 ur relation was fine in the beginning, but he didn't 
want any children. Of course, he was always so much away, and, honestly 
speaking, we weren't so young anymore. He didn't see himself as a father. 
Somehow, I fell into a vacuum. At first, I had too few students. I felt uncertain, 
was dependent on Jorge and needed his help in official things and all kinds of 
other trifles. Although I adore Madeira, it was pretty awkward getting used to live 
here. I had to learn Portuguese, and the climate wore me down for a while. Maybe 
it's nice for a week for the tourists, but living in such a warm place is entirely a 
different matter. Then somehow Jorge managed to mismanage his affairs and due 
to his affair, he got into a habit of coming home late. So, money trouble arrived 
and boredom. To free myself from my financial and mental cage I started in 
tourism, as I told you. I worked initially part-time in a tourist office, showing the 
tourists around the island, walking the endless Levadas, and guiding on coach 
tours, telling the same stories and history over and over again. Later I started to 
organise conferences. It was a nice change, and I met interesting people. Also 
brought in a little bit more money. And then, suddenly, one day, Jorge told me he 
had been seeing another woman - one of the locals, and already for many years. I 
was very insulted. He was upset, and he regretted it very much." 

"Not nice for you both, I'm sure." 

"At first I avoided him. I went to England for a few weeks. Stayed with Benji 
in Birmingham. Even gave a concert there. And I visited Edna, who was getting 
quite weak. But then, as I said, we discussed the matter. I said to him that I also 
sometimes secretly watched other men." 

"Ah, how honest of you." 

"Y es, maybe... He said he had ended the relation. For a while everything seemed 
OK... but. . . then he fell from that cliff." 

"I wonder... Couldn't it have been an accident?" 

"Listen, I saw him falling from the cliff with my own eyes. It looked more like 
it that he got out of balance." 

"You SAW it!" 
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"Y es!" Maria ran her hand through her hair, sighed, and emptied her second 
glass of brandy. Then she poured herself and her interviewer a new glass of 
brandy. The bottle was quite empty. 

She continued: "It was a warm evening in spring. Actually, it was last Monday 
exactly 5 years ago. The weather was quite like it is now. We had eaten. I was 
starling to study a bit at the piano, and Jorge said that he would take a little stroll 
outside. He'd been a bit quiet, but before he left he kissed me on the forehead, 
and he blinked an eye at me. A quarter of an hour later, I went upstairs to the 
studio in the tower, and I could see him standing at the edge of the cliff. He stood 
there looking at the sea. Then I went down to continue studying, but after a short 
while, I got an uneasy feeling, and I ran up again. He was still standing there, on 
the edge of the cliff. He didn't move. He slightly stooped over, as if he was 
listening to something or looking at something below. He was scratching his head, 
as if he'd seen something strange down there. And then suddenly he just dropped 
over the edge." 

"0 boy." 

"I just saw a whole week nothing else than this film-flash of him, suddenly 
falling, toppling over." 

"But couldn't he have slipped?' 

"It sounds strange, but I had the impression he lost his balance. He just stood 
there staring down, then suddenly he bent backwards, belly forward, his hands 
waving in the air, just as if he was pushed in the back. . . and then he was gone." 

"0 , how terrible. What did you do then?" 

"I ran out of the house, to the edge of the cliff. I hoped he might have held on 
to a tree branch or something. I was trying to reassure myself. In vain, he had 
dropped all the way down, and was lying in the water among those terrible rocks." 

"0 h, I see. Quite horrible indeed," Michael stammered. 

"We should really try to get some sleep. It's so late already," Maria said, sipping 
her last drop of Metaxa and putting her glass resolutely on the table. 

"I can imagine, after all this programme... By the way: it was a very interesting 
concerto, I should listen to it a few times more, and you were SWELL!" Michael 
said, rising from the settee. 

"Thank you. I have the idea it was thanks to you and Benji." 

"Ah, you're just fooling aren't you?' 

"No, I'm not... It did go very well. I really exceeded myself. And it was 
because you and Benji inspired me!" 
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"Well... I say. May I return a while to the case of Webster and Jorge and ask 
you about a few things I still don't understand?' 

"Y es, sure!" Maria said, looking a bit baffled. They both sat down again. 

"Firstly, I've heard a few strange things about this cliff... Have you ever heard 
something about 'S i renes si ngi ngintheE rningWi nd ?’ " 

"The Sirenes... yes... but it is some superstitious belief of the elder people here. 
Y ou hardly can take that seriously." 

"I heard about it today from two people. At first, I didn't believe much of it 
either, but I'm slowly starting to take this serious, now that I've heard how Jorge 
came to his end. It seems you know Louis, the former employee of D uas T ones, 
who now works at the Marriot hotel?' 

"Y es... I know him through the church... " 

"Louis told me that on the night before his accident Jorge came into Duas 
T ones and asked him about Singng V oioss at the cliff side." 

"The Sirenes?' 

"Yes." 

"Weird... Why didn't he tell me?' 

"Maybe he didn't want to distress you." 

"I guess that's understandable." 

"I believe your testimony about Jorge and that of G regor D igby seem to point 
to some sort of cyclone phenomenon at the cliff side, some sort of whirlwind. 
Maybe it's just occurs when the sun starts to set, and you get a small breeze from 
the land to the sea, due to the land cooling down. This wind can produce sounds 
at the crevices of the cliff wall that are similar to women voices, I guess." 

"Y ou start to frighten me," Maria said. 

"I try to give a logical explanation for a superstitious belief. That should take 
away your fear . . . not arouse it." 

"Well... it doesn't. It makes me believe the Sirenes really could exist." 

"The thing that I don't quite dig yet is the cyclone. Digby and Webster were 
caught by it, and it dragged Webster over the edge of the cliff. Digby told us he 
fell, and he couldn't do anything... " 

"Oh... So Jorge could have been pulled down by a strong tug of wind?' Maria 
asked. 

"Digby said so, and I have good reason to take his word. Such things you just 
don't make up." 

"Y ou are not going to investigate this, are you?' Maria said. 

"I think well have to." 
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"Why on earth would you do such a risky thing... If this is true, you put 
yourself at danger!" Maria said. 

"I'm used to it," Michael said, "Y ou haven't seen my motorbike yet." 

"Oh... Still, I think we'll have to get some rest now." 

"Maybe... There is one other thing." 

"And what is that?" 

"It seems you have known a person called Matheos Viglis? Y ou mentioned him 
in church." 

"Y es, I was very fond of him." 

"And he disappeared two years ago, didn't he?" 

"Yes, yes." 

"A rather tall, sturdy man, well-tanned, with grey curly hair and a large, white 
moustache?" 

"Y es... " Maria said with questioning eyes and an added shade of anxiety. 

"I think he is still around. In fact, I may have seen him today." 

"Really?" Maria asked. 

"Y es, I was at the beach having a swim and I was inspecting one of these 
lagoons of the Ponta da Cruz. He was standing in one of these high windows that 
give a view of the cave from the inside. Afterwards he looked somehow familiar to 
me. He said something about these Sirenes and about the Slough of D espond." 

"The WHAT?!!" 

"Doesn't matter. I think I recognised him, although I've never set eyes on 
him." 

"How can that be!" Maria asked. 

"I think it was Mathew Armstrong, the twin brother of my father-in-law." 

"Mathew Armstrong? I thought we were talking about Matheos Viglis." 

"I think they were the same person and I have reason to believe he was your 
father." 

Maria looked at him with utter astonishment and turned red. “REA LL Y??!!" 
she sighed with her mouth standing open. 

"Y es... you may well be my wife's niece," Michael said. 

Maria's mouth stood even further open. "How... how did you find all that 
out?" 

"There is no other way to put the facts together that came to my attention 
lately." 

"Now I'll be ... Maria stammered. 

"Matheos was from Crete, wasn't he7' 
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"Y es, he went there regularly." 

"It is quite a puzzle, and I'm not sure of all the details yet, but I'm almost sure 
he knew Andy Tielock, and even helped him financially to set up his wine 
factory," Michael said. "I'll clear it all up when I have had a chance to speak to 
Andy in the morning." 

After sitting for a while in the darkness of the room, Michael rose abruptly 
from the couch. "I'll be off to my hotel then... Shall I call on you in the 
morning?" 

"Of course you will!!! You have a lot of explaining to do! Come and have 
breakfast here... at eight o'clock promptly." Maria said sternly. 

"OK. Madame... " Michael said blinking an eye. 

"By the way: How long are you staying in Madeira?" she asked. 

"My plane leaves on Sunday." 

"So you're actually staying quite long. Why don't you come and stay with me?" 
Maria asked, "I have plenty of room here, and now that we might be family... " 

"Well... I'd rather not bother you, and our being family is still speculative," 
Michael said hesitatingly. 

"No, I'm serious! I can put the purple room in order for you. Check out of 
this boring hotel and come and stay here. Y ou're most welcome, really!" 

" 0 K . Let's do it that way. But I 'll be off no w and 1 11 see you in the morning." 

"Yes, Good Night!" Maria said and gave Michael a firm hug. He felt the glow 
of her cheek on his chest. 

Michael promptly returned to his hotel, but he was faltering along the road. He 
had a little bit too much to drink. 
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13 . 

The Organ of Sao Martinho 

(Precipitato) 

O Lord god, to whom vengeance belongeth; O God, to whom vengeance 
belonged shew thyself, 

thou judge of the earth: render a reward to the proud. Lord, how long shall 
the wicked, how long shall the wicked triumph?... 

They slay the widow and the stranger, and murder the fatherless. 

Yet they say: The Lord shall not see, 
neither shall the God of Jacob regard it ... 

Unless the Lord had been my help, my soul had almost dwelt in silence. ... 
In the multitude of my thoughts within me thy comforts delight my soul.... 
But the Lord is my defence: and my God is the rock of my refuge. 

And he shall bring upon them their own iniquity, 
and shall cut them off in their own wickedness; 
yea, the Lord our God shall cut them off. 

Psalm of David 94 


1 

W hen Michael woke up, he praised himself lucky that he'd had a good 
night's sleep without any disturbing dreams. It was Thursday morning, 
seven o'clock, and the last day of the conference was to commence. He 
took a quick shower and dressed swiftly. He started to pack his two little pieces of 
luggage and in the process of collecting his swimming stuff from the balcony, he 
saw that the sun was already rising. The Ilhas Desertas were shrouded in clouds. 
'D oes this mean a cloudy day ? 1 he pondered. D ownstairs, at the desk, he explained 
summarily that he had been invited to stay with a Madeiran family, and he paid 
obediently his bill for the three nights, of which he effectively had only enjoyed 
two. He had decided not to be grumpy about it. On the little stroll to Maria's 
house, he concluded that he hadn't any real tasks left at the conference, and the 
few lectures that he'd wanted to attend had lost all their attractiveness. He 
considered having a look at the last poster session before going into town to see 
Benji Miller and Marco Ferraris. 

At five to eight, he arrived at Maria's doorstep. When she opened, he noticed to 
his delight that she had put on her marvellous flower dress, and she made an 
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energetic impression quite the opposite from the earlier evening. "Welcome back!" 
she said wholeheartedly. "Breakfast is already waiting. Had a good sleep?" 

"Y eah. . . That Metaxa is a real knock-out!" he said. 

"Y ou can say that again. Matheos always remembered to bring me a bottle." 

Michael stepped into the spacious kitchen. "And all the way from Crete. From 
the speech you gave at the concert I got the impression you were very fond of 
Matheos," he said. 

"Oh, yes, I was, but for some reason he kept his distance, despite all my 
supplications. 0 nly once I have been able to persuade him to stay for dinner, and 
he has been guarding my house on a few occasions, when I was back in England. 
First in the winter of 2003, when I had to attend Edna's funeral, and then in the 
following summer. On the last occasion, he was staying here with his companion 
Hildegard, and they were taking care of the flowers and so. A few weeks later, 
sometime in September, he disappeared." Maria laid out a neat breakfast table and 
urged: "So, please sit down there. I suppose it's coffee for you... " 

When Michael had sat down, he said: "Y es, I'll have my usual fuel." 

She had put on a tiny espresso machine, and poured herself a very large cup of 
tea. She descended at the little table and started: "So, you've never seen Mathew 
Armstrong back in England?" 

"I never met him, no, and my wife neither. He must have had quite a row with 
his father over - presumably - your mother and he had just left home without 
leaving any address." 

"And he never returned?' 

"No, nobody has seen him since." 

"Oh, how weird," Maria said. 

"I take it your mother never told you who your father was." 

"No. She said she had had contact with more than one man in that time, and 
she couldn't be sure who my father was. Finally, after many years of loose 
relations, she had given up on men." 

"Well... that's a pity... D id she ever mention the Armstrong family?" 

"Y es. I had to press my memory a bit last evening after you had left, but I 
think John and Mathew Armstrong must have been regular customers of my 
mother. She once mentioned that she pitied them, because they had such a rot of a 
father." 

"I've not known Sheila's grandfather, but of course I knew John junior very 
well, but even he didn't talk about his parental home much. I only heard recently 
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that his father must have been pretty notorious in Birmingham. Y esterday even 
Benji mentioned him. I think they used to call him Prester John." 

"Didn't you say John died as a result of the Lockerbie crash, when he was 
visiting a friend?' 

"Y es. He was visiting Andy T ielock who lived at that time in Lockerbie." 

"0 h, and that is the guy who assaulted our conference guest, wasn't it?" 

"Y es, that's correct." 

"H ow very strange. . . But tell me: What did your father-in-law do for a living?' 

"He was a sheep farmer, and he had the uncommon way of making money by 
digging up old artefacts from the moors. He had trained his sheep dog, D igger, to 
this purpose. He also did much trade in natura, as he called it." 

"Ahaa.. and in which place did he live?" 

"In Muirkirk in the south-west of Scotland. He had moved there in 1956, if I 
recall correctly." 

"What was he like?' 

"A very open-minded person with a fine sense of humour, I can say. Maybe he 
was a bit of a non- conformist, and he was rather prepossessed with theological 
and philosophical matters. In his spare time he indulged himself mostly in esoteric 
studies about Gnosticism and Alchemy and so. He had a very precious collection 
of old books on those subjects." 

"Ah, yes, one book you mentioned yesterday?" 

"Yes... The Opus M ago-C abbalisticum et Theosophicum by von Welling. He had 
wanted to get a copy of it for years, but by chance I came across an old original 
edition in an antiquarian bookshop in Stockholm, when I was on a conference trip 
there. Typical, but when I presented it to him as a gift on his birthday, he nearly 
jumped through the ceiling and for the rest of the day he retreated in his study, 
forgetting all about his guests... " 

"Oh, how unsociable!" Maria laughed. 

"Well, I think on that occasion everybody understood it was a bit of an 
exception. The book cost us more than a thousand pounds... by the way, he told 
me that Bach and G oethe had also read that book, and got some ideas from it." 

"Hmmm, so he really liked ancient philosophy?" Maria mumbled. 

"Yes. He held the opinion that people should be more interested in 
philosophical matters, and saw it as a threat that modem man wasn't interested 
anymore in his fellow men and the fate of mankind. He said it would give rise to 
polarisation, particularly between the world religions." 
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"Well, didn't Mohammed already say that the ink of philosophers is more 
precious than the blood of martyrs?" 

"Quite so... . On the plane, I recalled something of our first conversations. It 
was all about this new string theory they had just launched, and he said a few 
things about it that were pretty striking. And lately there have appeared many new 
theories - also in serious scientific circles - about the link between mind and body, 
and between quantum mechanics and biological phenomena." 

" So he was a bit of a shepherd sage," Maria smiled. 

"He believed that the world civilisation is all the time evolving further and 
further, in a PO SITIVE direction, and that a new unity would soon ensue. He 
believed in the ultimate goodness of people, and he helped everybody in need. He 
was with the Scottish Episcopalian church and at some point he must have 
changed to the Church of England, where he played the organ." 

"Oh, he played the organ too? How striking." 

"I recently even heard he must have been with the Freemasons." 

"0 h, then he did a lot of things!" 

There was a short period of silence, but then Maria summarised: "So his main 
interest was collecting old books about alchemy, was that it?' 

"Yes." 

"Then I suppose your father-in-law must have known old languages, like G reek 
and Latin?" 

"Y es. At least Latin. Most of the Alchemy books were in Latin. He was also 
fluent in G errnan and French. He had a French wife, you know." 

"Anything else you can recount?" 

"He also collected stamps. I think he knew about making investments. Putting 
his money where it can grow... and I must say he made a pretty fortune with his - 
or I should say: his D 0 G 'S - excavation work." 

"Well, all considered, I must say that your father-in-law must have been a very 
uncommon person. Did you ever see him farming?' Maria giggled. 

"He wandered on the moors a lot, but at the time I came to know him, it was 
mostly Jim, his son, who took care of the farm work. Even my wife helped him 
out from time to ti m e." 

"Did he do any physical exercise then? I get the impression he left all the hard 
work to others, even his dog... " Maria continued. 

"He relaxed himself mainly with hitting golf balls in the river. I think it was his 
way of physical exercise." 

"Hitting golf balls in the river?' 
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"Yeah. He was trying to hit a stone somewhere in the middle. He found it 
relaxing, and in one of his in natura deals he'd got some twenly thousand inferior 
golf balls from a factory. . . " 

"Well, I say... So I suppose you don't know any particulars about his brother." 

"Only that he studied Archaeology in Glasgow, and that he had left home. I 
think that John had inherited his interest in archaeology from Mathew. Mathew 
was a bit of an adventurer, so I heard." 

"If so, I suppose my mother could have had a relation with him... " 

"Yes, I think so too... . but what can you tell me about Matheos Viglis?" 
Michael asked. 

"The only thing I learned from him was that he lived near Chania and was 
most of the time in a monastery. He had been an organist there. But he had been 
once in Madeira for holiday, and he spoke to me after one of my recitals. I think it 
was in 1993. He fancied the island so much that he had decided to stay on a more 
permanent basis. When he had finally moved here, he took a job as a postman, 
because - as he told me - he could always be out enjoying the scenery and the 
people." 

"Louis, the man at the desk in the Marriot, told me that Matheos was 
something of a healer. He had cured your husband, didn't he?" 

"Y es, he said he had been in China for three years learning the art of spiritual 
healing, Qi Gong, among others. Jorge had a bad ulcer, and Matheos had 
somehow removed it, in two hours, using some sort of massage." 

"And he played the organ, here in Madeira too?" 

"He was with the church fathers of Sao Marhnho and was in the organ 
committee." 

"Did he play well?' 

"Pretty well, yes. He was particularly fond of Widor and Vieme. Not easy 
music to play. After the inauguration concert, he proposed I should become a 
cantor. At that time I had very little to do with the church still, and I found it quite 
surprising." 

" H mm . . . and you excepted?" 

"Yes. I was also flattered, I think. But it was a bit strange. He always had kept 
this polite distance to me, but suddenly he found it important that I should 
become the cantor there." 

"Maybe it was because you liked Bach so much." 

"Could be, yes." 

" So why do people think he has disappeared?' 
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"In the autumn of 2003 he didn't show up at the post office and his little 
cottage was empty. Ferraris investigated it. He couldn't be found." 

"It sounds more like that he just left permanently back to Crete." 

"Maybe... We don't really know." After a short silence, Maria asked: "About 
John Armstrong; when did you get to know him?" 

"In the summer of 1985." 

"What was he occupied with exactly at that time?" 

"If I remember correctly he was absorbed in a study about hidden codes in the 
works of Johann Sebastian Bach and Jean Sibelius." 

"Hmm... I don't know about Sibelius, but the B-A-C-H-code is very well 
known. It is present in many forms in his works. Y ou know? It sounds like this." 
Maria stepped in the direction of the piano and played a short chromatic four-note 
figure. "Many composers have written music on this motive, for instance Liszt and 
Reger... " she said when she walked back. 

"Oh, but Bach also seems to have coded his birth date and the date of his 
death in many of his works, although quite unobtrusively. John said it was all very 
thrilling." 

"Y ou must be kidding! H ow could B ach have known the date of his death !" 

"I wouldn't like to speculate about it. There were also other codes: for instance, 
Christian Rosenkreutz, the secretive founder of the Rosicrucian order, also 
appears frequently as C R C." 

"0 h, how odd. D oes this mean that Bach was a Rosicrucian?" 

" N obody has yet provided evidence of that, but John was fully convinced of it. 
He said that Bach was initiated by Buxtehude into the Rosicrucian order." 

"Maybe the new Pope will seriously consider declaring Bach a Saint. If there is 
one person in western civilisation that deserves it, it is BACH !" Maria enthused. 

"Maybe the Pope will show some courage, but Bach was a protestant, as you 
know, and the Rosicrucian order is still considered heretic by the Catholic Church. 
And, if I recall correctly, Bach has also been in a brawl or two in his younger years. 
So, no canonisation procedures for Bach, I'm afraid... " 

"Pity- " 

"I heard from Benji that your mother wasn't so fond of Bach." 

"That's correct." 

They didn't speak for a while and soon finished breakfast. "I think I'll have a 
cigarette in the garden," Maria said with a sigh, when she had put all the stuff 
away. 
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Michael realised that it was more than twenty years since he'd had a cigarette, 
and certainly fancied one. "Maybe I'll have one too," he said. 

"It should be already nice outside. I'll show you to your room in a minute." 

"That's 0 K , I'm not in a hurry." 

" Shouldn't you be in the conference?' 

"I think I'll have a short look at the posters, but I'll have to skip the rest. We'll 
have to pay Ferraris a visit," said Michael. 

"Ah, yes, I'll clean up the garden a bit, I think." 

"Are you not at all required at the conference then?" 

"If there is a problem, Christine will call me. I have made that kind of deal this 
time. I only need to give a little speech at the end of the day." 

They stepped outside into the terrace. Soon they were having both a cigarette 
in all piece and quiet. "I still don't quite follow how you connected Mathew with 
Matheos," Maria suddenly asked. 

"Oh... It all started with this concert you gave in Leeds back in 1988. My 
friend, Pierce Famell, happened to attend that concert and he spotted my father- 
in-law there in the company of his friend Andy. This strange fact he told me a 
month ago for the first ti m e." 

"Why is that a strange fact?" 

"Because John was at the time of your concert having a phone conversation 
with my wife over a tax bill he had just received. He was at his home in Muirkirk. 
The contradiction has puzzled me for a while, and the only explanation I could 
find was that Pierce must have seen somebody who looked like John. Y ou see, he 
only saw them from a distance, and he didn't overhear their conversation." 

"Ah, so you inferred it could have been Mathew... Is that it?" 

"Y es, I think Mathew might have been on the lookout for you!" 

"Well, he at least didn't come and talk to me, but it's nice to know that my 
father might have heard me play. . . I F he was my father." 

"Indeed. But if I am to assume that Andy did, in fact, meet Mathew, he almost 
logically would have arranged some sort of meeting with J ohn. . . " 

"That goes without saying... " 

"So, now I have this eerie feeling that Andy, John and Mathew met a few days 
later in Lockerbie. At least we know that John and Andy were there, but it's 
plausible that Mathew was there too." 

"Oh, yes, I see... " 
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"They could have discussed at Andy's place the whole afternoon. The question 
now is: was Mathew a witness of the plane crash, or did he leave before it 
happened?" 

"Y ou don't know?" 

"No, but the strange fact is that Andy came to live here, and he holds the key 
to another strange problem: Dicky McGregor. He seems to have been in 
Lockerbie too, and last evening I found out that they are somewhat secretive 
about it. So, I hope 1 11 be able to squeeze something out of them today." 

"With the help of Marco and Benji you will succeed, I'm sure." 

They had been sitting silently for a while and Michael had finished his first 
cigarette after twenty years. Then he turned to a new issue he thought Maria 
should know about. 

"It seems I'm revisiting Madeira at the end of the summer. We'll all be sailing 
here, and maybe I should make some inquiries at the harbour." 

"Oh... You have a sailing boat?" Maria asked. 

"Y es, it's an old schooner." 

"It sounds like a big vessel." 

"Almost too sizable for us, a two-master, twenty five meters long." 

"Y ou can afford to buy and keep up such a vessel?' 

"Well, she has been a family treasure for three generations already, and I've 
been renovating her the whole autumn and winter." 

"Oh... those burdening inheritances. . . " Maria giggled. 

"Yeah." 

"Never thought of selling her?' 

"Many times, yes, but I promised my father I wouldn't do that." 

"G osh... Would be nice to see it. When exactly are you coming?' 

"I had estimated that we would start in the last week of July, and then we could 
be here somewhere in the middle of August." 

"Oh, but I'm the whole month of August in England. Benji leaves the police 
force, and I had thought to spend some time with him, and visit some old study 
friends too." 

"That's a pity then." 

"Y ou can stay in my house if you want." 

"We'll stay in the harbour, I think. Much easier." 

"I always like to have people staying here when I'm away for a longer t im e." 

"Like Matheos did." 

"Quite so." 
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"Why don't you let Ferraris stay here?" 

"How so 7' 

"He is reliable... " 

"Y eah, but he's a poliosmanl" 

"And I think he cares about you." 

"Really? How can you tell?!" 

"I have such a hunch." 

"Well, I think he's happily married, so... " 

"I think he is still single, and could use female company." 

Maria laughed and said: "Well, well, well, who's being the matchmaker here 
now!!" After rising from her seat, she said: "I think I'll show you your room. It's 
just up there." She pointed upwards to a large, curved window on the first floor 
above the terrace. 

Michael followed Maria into the living room where he collected his bags, and 
then followed her upstairs. His new quarters appeared to be very spacious. There 
was a large bed and a mahogany writing desk placed inside the bay window. 

"This was Jorge's working room once," Maria said, "but first I used it as a TV 
room and office. N ow it is a guest room." 

The room had a light blue shade, and the purple curtains hadn't been drawn. 
There was a royal view of the ocean. "I see, certainly beats Duas T ones... and the 
Marriot," Michael laughed. "Y ou live in grand style here. Quite something to have 
such a mansion all to yourself. G osh it's nearly a castle." 

"Y eah, there are so many empty rooms now. Three guest rooms, two bath 
rooms, even a library." 

Michael noticed that most of the windowsills were in an advanced state of 
decay. Only one window, the largest one in the middle, was already renewed. 
"Hm... The windows don't look all too healthy." 

"Y es, the frames are badly deteriorated... It's the sea climate," Maria explained. 
"Sometimes there are storms and all the sun and the salt water ruin the woodwork. 
The paint peels off already after a few years. This house is three hundred years old, 
you know, and it has been renovated many times already. N ow the windows really 
need to be changed. I was thinking of a more sturdy material like metal or plastic." 

"A bit difficult to fit modem materials in such an old house. Ruins the style." 

"I suppose so, yes." 

Michel pointed at the window that was renewed and said: "But it seems you've 
already started the renovation." 
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"Y es. I changed this one some three years ago, because I tossed my television 
set through it." 

"Huh! Why on earth did you do that?" 

"Oh... there was this aggravating documentary about gay people. They were 
showing off in such a way that it antagonised me." 

"Y ou have something against homosexuals?" Michael said. 

"No, I haven't. Some are quite nice. Benji, for instance." 

"0 h, I see, but what was so upsetting?" 

"Well, somehow the way the issue was covered, and the demands they were 
making. Claiming rights for adopting children for instance. Somehow, it made me 
hysterical. I just gave a Tartan yell and thrust the TV-box right through the 
window... " 

"Ah... I suppose you had wanted children yourself... with Jorge?" Michael 
mumbled. 

"It must have had something to do with that, yes. Maybe also because I never 
knew my father." 

Maria stood silent for a moment and then suddenly laughed and said: "Hah! It 
gave a terrible rumble! When I saw that the whole satellite dish was pulled from 
the roof with it, and the whole stuff came crashing down on the terrace, I actually 
had to laugh!" 

"0 h dear! It seems you are still amused by it!" 

"It was such a comical situation... and in the end it was a turn for the better. 
0 nee you can live without the telly, life's more rewarding, I've noticed." 

"But you have your Bechstein." 

"Yeah, cost me a fortune, that one. Bought it the same day I disposed of my 
telly. Jorge's old piano started to work on my nerves too that day. Keys getting 
stuck. N o, no, not really made for the climate here." 

"And you threw the old one out of the window as well?" 

"Y ou silly! I can't fling a piano of half a ton out of the window." 

"I think you are capable of miracles! So... Despite all your debts you actually 
found money for a new grand piano," Michael said. 

"Oh, yes, Matheos was also wondering about that. He had arrived from Crete 
shortly after the instrument was delivered. I gave him a little private concert, a 
Schubert sonata, one he said he liked. Then he advised me to get a better deal with 
the bank. He would see to it." 

"0 h, I see." 
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"So, I'll leave you here for a while to get acclimatised, and I suppose you 
should be off to the poster session. It starts at ten." 

"I think 1 11 lie down for a while." 

"OK, I'll leave you to it," she said, and she stepped out of the room. 

2 

Michael had put his stuff in order, and he had rested for a while. At about ten to 
ten he went downstairs and found Maria in the garden cutting off withered 
flowers. 

"I'll be off for an hour or so and then I'll be back. We should be getting to 
town at twelve or so," he said. 

"I'll try to get my car in order," Maria said, rising up from a large bench of 
Fuchsias. 

"See you later then!" he said, and squeezed through the little opening in the 
hedge. He took the familiar route down to the Marriot, and directly mixed in with 
the conference guests. There were a few interesting scientific results to be seen 
here and there, but soon Michael noticed he had lost attention. After half an hour, 
he decided to go back to Maria's house and write his travel report. When he 
stepped back in Maria's splendid garden he couldn't find her anywhere, although 
the slide windows were still wide open. Walking around the huge house, he heard 
repeated attempts to start a car. He guessed that there should be a garage 
somewhere at the other side of the house, and upon arrival, he discerned a tiny, 
dusty Morris Mini in a huge garage. Maria was sitting inside, and upon seeing 
Michael enter said: "Oh, you're back already?' 

"Y eah, I wasn't able to concentrate much. T rouble with the car?" 

"Should be 0 K, but there is hardly any petrol left, and the battery is a bit low 
because I haven't driven it for a few months." 

"Maybe I can give you a hand." he said, "Please open the hood. I think I'll try 
a little trick." 

Shortly the engine was running, and Maria expressed her thanks. "I '11 be off to 
the nearby petrol station to get the tank filled, and I suppose we should be going 
then." 

"I think there is still plenty of time for me to write a report. Do you have an 
internet connection in the house?' Michael asked. 

"There is a wireless connection. I had it just installed." 

"Is there a password?" he asked. 
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"Yes, it's Corambe." 

"Corambe? Y ou mean that tree spirit of G eorge Sand?' 

"Y es, you're fond of G eorge Sand too?" 

"No, but my wife is." 

"Well, I say, what an interesting coincidence. I'll be off now and I'll be back in 
a minute," Maria said. Michael opened alow gate, and off she went. 

Michael ran upstairs and directly started up his computer. When he opened the 
internet connection, he mumbled: "Corambe... the half pagan, half Christian tree 
spirit George Sand had devised in her youth years, and had worshipped... how 
very odd." 

He embarked on his covering of the conference, only a few pages to outline 
the most interesting things. Hartford had always insisted on them, and he always 
read them with gusto. When he had finished his report, and sent it by e-mail 
directly to his boss, he also had a short look at the 'human LSERS’ enquiry by 
Kuznetsov. He'd nearly started to get through the contents, which was in the form 
of an internet enquiry, when the C ountry G ardens resounded from his bag at the bed 
comer. When he had dug up his phone, it appeared to be chief inspector Ferraris. 

"G ood day, Signor Willmore," he said with a slightly dim voice. 

"Good day to you too, Mister Ferraris, what's up?" 

"I want to inform you of a strange turn of events," he said slowly. 

"Oh, what's that?" Michael urged. 

"Well... uhm... how to say it neatly... It seems that one of our foes of 
yesterday evening decided to appeal to a higher court of justice... Mister Tilloch 
was found dead at about eight o'clock in his cell." 

"Andy Tilloch?!" Michael squealed. "What the hell happened?' 

"He hung himself. I won't go into further details on the phone." 

"Y ou must be kidding!" she said, merely out of reflex. 

"I never make jokes about that kind of affairs, Signor Willmore," Ferraris said 
in a low voice. 

"No, no, sorry... Bloody hell!" 

"Under the present circumstances I think we will not bother Madame 
Monteras, but we would like to see you at the station at noon. Apparently, you 
seem to know a few odd things about the victim. So I would like you to tell me 
everything you know." 

"It's going to be a lengthy explanation... and there are many missing pieces, 
many questions." 
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"Just come at the station at twelve, and we'll go through the details. Signor 
Miller seems to be highly interested in the case and has proposed to help me. I'm 
in a bit of a hurry right now cleaning up the mess, but I hope you will show up 
promptly." 

"Sure, I'll be there," Michael said. 

After ending the phone call, Michael had stretched himself on the bed for a 
while. All his connotations about Andy and Digby were suddenly shown in a 
different, more grim light, and he apprehended that deeper investigations would 
now ensue. He sauntered up and down the room for a while, thinking what it all 
would mean. The axe of vengeance had done its work in some mysterious way, 
and he felt weary because he knew he wouldn't get clarity anymore in this 
confusing case. 

Shortly his phone rang again. This time it was Sheila. "Y ou've been trying to 
reach me, yesterday?' she asked. 

"Y eah, where were you?' 

"Y esterday I spent some time at the police station. Y ou seem to have a little 
problem," she said, laughing. 

"Oh? What's going on?" 

"Y our motorbike! The police came here to collect it. I think they got a tip by 
someone. They took it downtown and they said they want to see you. I think you 
may geta/ine!" 

"Shit!!" 

"Maybe you should have been a bit more careful with your experiments, 
Mike." 

"A bit thoughtless of me, I agree... " 

"Well, J erry had to laugh when he saw the policemen taking your bike away." 

"I feel stupid ..." 

"Don't bother, we have money!" Sheila said. "So... What were you calling for 
yesterday?" 

"I had the idea that you would like to know about what I found out about John 
and Andy." 

"Maybe it's not all that good to start digging in those old affairs, Mike. 
Madeleine called me yesterday and wondered what this was all about." 

"How so? I've found out a few interesting things here. John may have been in 
Lockerbie with his brother Mathew that fatal night... " 

"Maybe we should think more about the future and bury the past, Michael." 
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"I don't understand. Y ou always said yourself you want to know the truth, and 
if you want to think about the future, the first thing you should do is put the past 
and present in perspective, don't you think?' 

"Maybe, maybe... " Sheila mumbled. 

"Do you know that I met Andy Tielock here?' 

"Y es, but I don't think you should bother him," Sheila said. 

"But... I don't understand! WHY NOT?!!" 

"Andy was not such a reliable person, you know." 

"Is there something you haven't told me about Andy?' Michael asked. 

"Madeleine wasn't all that happy about your getting in contact with him. The 
problem is that mom has promised dad not to reveal something about Andy... " 

"And what is that?' 

"I'd rather not tell you, Mike." 

"Hmm... Andy has died last night, Sheila. It seems he committed suicide in 
gaol." 

"He committed what??" Sheila cried. 

"Suicide. I just heard about it a minute ago. So... if there is anything important 
about him that may have a bearing on the case, I'd really like you to inform me 
about it." 

"What the hell is going on there!?' Sheila squealed. 

"Much. In fact, more than I can tell on the phone. I suppose you didn't get the 
message that day, that something serious was going to happen in Madeira" 

"No I suppose I haven't," she said. 

"I've been already one night behind bars myself, you know... " 

"Oh... Really?' Sheila said, and was finally taking the message. 

" So what was it with Andy?' Michael insisted. 

"Well, he was some sort of burglar. Mom and dad caught him red-handed one 
night in our living room. Madeleine was furious, but it seems dad's interest was 
roused. They had had a nocturnal cup-a-tea, and in the end, they even became 
good friends. Much to mum's displeasure." 

"What was Andy trying to nick?' 

"An old book dad had given to mom for her birthday. Something about the 
Three-Fold W isdom, a little handwritten book in French." 

"Oh, how did John acquire that book?' 

"Just bought it in one of those second-hand book shops." 

"Oh... Was it a precious book?' 

"He said that the book must be a forgery." 
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"What gave him that idea?' 

"Because it was too cheap." 

"Was that not one of those books Andy got after John's death?" 

"Y es, we wondered about it, because he had given it to mom, and somehow 
his will mentioned it should be given to Andy." 

"Well, I say! Don't you think it's a bit queer that Andy got the book back he 
was trying to steal? Maybe it was important to Andy, or maybe it WAS very 
precious in general." 

"Oh, well... I wouldn't know," Sheila said. 

"I'll have to go to town now, to see the police. I'll try to find out some new 
facts there, and I'll be back to you," he said decisively. 

"Y ou'll be all right?" 

"0 f course. D on't worry about me!" 

"I'll call you right away when there is some news. By the way: Jerry has been 
doing some interesting work with MatLab. He's all excited about it: fractals in 
three dimensions that move. He couldn't even sleep of excitement." 

"The other day he said he had a nightmare." 

"Just the excitement, I guess. Y ou should see this. It looks as if he has found 
the mathematical key to the growth of trees and flowers!" 

"I feel even more stupid," Michael said. 

"Well, I still am mad about you... Bye!" Sheila said and briskly ended the 
phone conversation. 

Michael sat on the edge of the bed. After a minute of reflection on the new 
situation, he returned to his PC on the sumptuous writing table, and resolved to 
go through the enquiry of Kuznetsov. Something to keep his mind busy. The 
questions that appeared on the screen were all very simple: 'What's your favourite 
colour?... A re you an evening or a morning person... Do you like to live in town or on the 
countryside... ' and so on. Michael surmised that he could try to use this test to 
unravel the family ties. 

After a little while, Maria's voice was heard in the door opening. "Everything 
in order?" she asked. 

"Not really," he sighed with an unfortunate expression on his face. "Wasn't it 
one of the laws of Murphy that if there are three main calamities in your life, 
they're likely to happen on the same day?" 

"0 h? D id something bad happen?" Maria asked. 

"I think we should go to town, and 111 tell you in the car." 

"Good, let's hit the road then," she said, "There is a bit of rain." 
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Michael hadn't noticed the rain, but he closed down his PC, and put his shoes 
on. "Y our car is 0 K now?" he asked. 

"Y eah, I drove a bit around, to recharge the battery. Also did some shopping." 

They stepped down the stairs and Maria had donned a blue rain jacket. They 
went to the garage again, and the car started promptly this time. Within a minute, 
they were on their way to town, and when they passed through the Lido Maria 
asked: "What three cal ami ties did you mean just now?" 

"Well, it seems one of our suspects of last night, Mister Tilloch, was found 
dead in his cell this morning... " 

Maria turned her head in Michael's direction, and gazed at him unbelievingly. 

"Ferraris called me. He wants to see me alone now. It seems you are not 
anymore required for the clarifications." 

"Was he killed?" 

"It seems he committed suicide." 

"Suicide? Really?" 

"Yeah... 0 dd, isn't it?" 

"Y ou have become entangled in a very strange case, Michael." 

"It certainly looks like it... " 

"And what were the other two cal ami ties?" she asked. 

"My wife called me and said that the police came over to fetch my motorbike." 

"0 h, what, if I may ask, is wrong with your motorbike?" 

"It was a bit dangerous one. I've been modifying it to run on hydrogen, and I 
can tell you: it goes FAST, that one." 

"Oh how splendid, but. . . where is the danger?' 

"The hydrogen tanks are the main problem. I should still get these new metal 
hydride storage tanks." 

" So you're some sort of technology adventurer?' 

"Y eah! N othing to gloat about. . . " 

"And the third calamity is?" 

"My son seems to have beaten me in mathematics and computer 
programming... " 

Maria laughed cheerfully. "Gosh, how terrible!" 

They had arrived at the harbour, and Michael had stepped out of the car. 

"Y ou'd better return home," he said. "I think Benji or Ferraris will bring me 
back to your place." 

"I have to be at the Marriot at three to give a little speech. Hope that they are 
satisfied, and not too shocked about the scene with the axe." 
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" Some might be. . . B etter reassure them." 

"I'll do that. Shall I see you at four o'clock then?" she asked. 

"That's fine with me, and thanks for the lift," he said. 

3 

Michael entered the white building of the police at twelve o'clock promptly. He 
asked for Ferraris, and he was guided again into the small interview room near the 
entrance. Benji and Ferraris entered the room already within a few minutes, and 
there were two new faces. 

"Mister Willmore, may I introduce my college Franz Bohm," Ferraris said, 
pointing in the direction of a young police officer, "and my boss, superintendent 
Merinho." An older man with a very dark tan made a courteous bow in his 
direction. Michael shook their hands, nodded solemnly back, but said nothing. 

"Lets be seated, shall we?" Ferraris sighed. 

They all sat down and Benji took out a new notebook. "Awful case, Mister 
Willmore," he said. 

"Y eah, I was rather perplexed," Michael said dimly. 

"I think we'll stay here and do some preliminary work before we interrogate 
our one remaining suspect of last evening. We should try to recall all the details of 
last evening," Ferraris said. 

"Every fact we want to put on paper. Everything that was said, as much as 
possible with the time," Benji said, opening his virgin notebook and drawing a 
fountain pen from his inside pocket. 

It didn't take much time for Michael to relate all the facts he knew. Benji noted 
everything down in shorthand, and when they had come to the proceedings of the 
incident at the Marriot hotel the night before, Ferraris said: "May I propose that, 
before we fetch our suspect, we turn our attention for a while on the axe. D id I 
hear it well that it was found by Digby - or McGregor - and some other guy... 
What was his name now... " 

"Mackenzie?... George Mackenzie?" Benji queried. 

"Yes. I think that was the name," Michael confirmed. 

"And they found two of them... in Syria., was it not?" Ferraris asked. 

"Quite so," Benji said, and he scribbled again feverishly in his notebook. 

"We have this axe here," Ferraris said, raising the large object onto the table. 
"This axe puzzles us most of all. It is clearly a very old one, isn't it Franz?" 
Ferraris continued. 
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"Y es, I have had a close look at it last night. It looks like a Minoan labrys, but I 
have come to the conclusion that it must be a very old Sumerian axe." 

"What about the materials?" Michael, the chemist, asked. 

"Clearly from an old type of Acacia wood, and the blade is gold-plated, but 
about the inner metal I can't be certain." 

Benji noted it all down. "Bronze age Sumerian?" he asked. 

"Most likely," Franz Bohm answered. "Possibly even pre- Sumerian. There are 
some known features in the construction that give a clue to this, but there are also 
some new, odd features. I've never seen anything like it." 

" So, I take it you are some expert in this field?' Michael asked. 

"Y es, I've studied ancient Art of the Middle East, and worked some years in 
the Archaeological Museum in Berlin, where they have much old stuff of that 
kind, and I've spent a few years in Iraq," Franz explained. 

" So what is so strange about this axe?" inspector Merinho asked. 

"Three things are odd: Firstly, and most importantly, that it is so well 
preserved. The wood is still quite strong, and the blade quite intact. Secondly, the 
shape of the axe is unusual, and the metal itself, although it looks like gold-plated 
bronze, it is much lighter. It sways very lightly, but at the same time it has an 
extraordinary power." 

"Andy said it is the ‘Axe of V engeance," Michael added, "and that it has 
extraordinary power of its own." 

"Power of its own?" Ferraris groaned. 

"Baloney, I would say," Michael growled. 

"Y ou wouldn't say that when you've used it in practice for a few minutes. I got 
my fire wood ready in record time, and the whooshing sound of the blade through 
the air, the typical ring of the double blade... it's almost inspiring!" Franz said 
with a little laughter. All men looked slightly amused. "I mean to say that it invites 
itself to be used. I tried it out on a few old tree trunks in my garden early in the 
morning and it really is a very effective tool." 

"So what is the last peculiarity?" inspector Merinho asked. 

"Well, there are some markings on the lower side of the blade. Some sort of 
cuneiform writings." 

"Sort of?' Benji asked. 

"Y eah, I recognise only part of it. It was clearly the axe of a Sumerian King, 
and his name is written as Hilgud. The strange thing is that we are not aware such 
a king ever existed in Sumer. Maybe he was a very early king of which there are no 
records. There are also some mnemonics carved in it, which are quite 
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undecipherable, but I think they could be alchemical signs related to the materials 
the axe is made of." 

"What gave you that idea?" Michael a sk ed. 

"Well, the writings say: "forged by Anathor, for King Hilgud out of the metals 
of the Sacred Serpent, Abraxathon, being... and then there are these seven signs." 

" Seven metals?" Michael asked. 

"Likely," Franz nodded. 

"Hm... " Ferraris hummed. "Well, I think we'll send it somewhere to be further 
analysed." 

"0 K ! So... your conclusion is?" Benji urged. 

"The axe is likely pie- Sumerian, and a piece of exquisite craftsmanship, quite 
unusual for that time. Possibly an artefact used for rituals in pagan temples or so. 
It could have been a tool for a special purpose. Likely used by this King Hilgud." 

Benji recollected: " So McG regor found it with a friend somewhere in Syria. . . " 

"And it is one of a pair. The second may still be in possession of this 
Mackenzie..." Michael added. "And McGregor - or Digby - certainly got his 
inspiration, because he used it to chop up a provoking advertisement, and then a 
whole bus stop." 

"A bit of a weird story, isn't it?" Benji murmured, taking down notes. 

"Y eah, and then his explanation of how Webster met his end. I find it all a bit 
feeble," Michael commented. After a small meditative moment of silence, Michael 
addressed Ferraris: "So Andy killed himself?" 

"Y es." Ferraris nodded. 

"How7' Michael pried. 

"He hanged himself. He had this chain with this golden cross." 

"Y ou mean... he hung himself with his pendant ?!!" 

"I'm afraid so, yes," Ferraris said, looking downwards onto a few of his papers. 

"And nobody heard anything?!!" Michael asked. 

"A bit difficult, in the middle of the night." Ferraris answered. 

"Y ou don't have any monitors?" 

"No, we are not in the habit of spying on our prisoners," Merinho said. "And 
we'll keep it like that." Then he rose and said: "I think I'll fetch Signor Digby. 
Maybe he can clear up a few unclear facts." Merinho opened the door of the 
interview room and addressed one of the constables outside. A few silent minutes 
passed and then the short, slightly corpulent figure of G regor D igby, alias Richard 
McGregor, appeared in the door opening. 
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"Oh, hullo all," he said with an unsettled expression on his face. He didn't look 
anymore as confident and bossy as on the evening before. He took a seat at the 
large table, and he directly started to excuse himself. It was clear he had had not 
slept well and he looked a bit pale. " Sorry for all the trouble. I suppose I have a lot 
of explaining to do." 

"Indeed there are some things we would like to clear up, Mister Digby. By the 
way, is it Digby or McGregor?" 

"I'd prefer you call me by my new name. I'm so used to it. I have been trying 
to cast off my former shell already years ago, when I was still Richard McG regor." 

"Will you please tell us the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth in 
the matters we are going to discuss here, Mister Digby?" Merinho pleaded. 

"I surely will," Digby said with a sudden dete rmin ation. 

"OK! So, first of all, you've heard that your old pall, Andy Tilloch, formerly 
known as Andy Tielock, has laid hand on his own life last evening," Ferraris 
asked. 

"Y es, you told me that already early in the morning." 

"Any idea why he should do such a thing?' Ferraris went on. 

"I'm not sure. At least I don't think he has had any greater guilt to carry than I 
have." 

"What was Andy referring to last evening, when he mentioned the A xe of 
Revenge?" 

"I think he meant what he said." 

"T ell us about this axe. How did you exactly get it?!" Ferraris asked. 

"Well, as I said last evening, I had been away for a while, travelling abroad. I 
had been in the autumn of 1988 in Syria with a good friend of mine, George 
Mackenzie, and we had found these two axes, which upon further inspection were 
quite ancient. I had them examined in G lasgow, and the curator of the museum 
we consulted was all enthusiastic. He had radio carbon dated them, and concluded 
they must be about eight thousand years old." Digby worriedly glanced at the 
familiar axe lying on the table. 

"The curator proposed that we would sell these axes to the museum for a fair 
sum of money, but we were not letting our trophies from Syria go that easily. 
G eorge and I had both taken one of the axes home, and it was after a few weeks 
that all those horrible things started. G eorge didn't answer the phone and I went 
to see him at his cottage near Cumnock. When I entered his house, I found him 
lying on the floor with his left hand chopped off. He was lying in a small pool of 
blood and had evidently been dead already for quite some time. I ransacked the 
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cottage, but his axe could not be found anywhere. I rang the police and they soon 
came to investigate the matter. They found that his hand was likely chopped off 
with an axe. I didn't reveal anything about our findings from Syria, but soon I 
started to speculate that somebody must have been on our track to retrieve the 
ancient artefacts, and was ready to kill for it too. Soon after this terrible affair with 
Mackenzie, I wanted to know more about the markings on the axe that I had still 
in my possession. I knew Andy had moved to Lockerbie, like me a few months 
earlier, and he was very knowledgeable about ancient writings and Alchemical 
codes." 

"Ah... so you went to see him in connection with this axe?" 

"Yes." 

"And after visiting him you chopped up a bus stop before his house?' 

"Yes." 

"Was that on the exact evening of the plane crash in Lockerbie?' Michael 
asked. 

D igby hesitated for a moment and then nodded: "Y eah. . . " 

The other interviewers looked at each other, exchanging looks of stupefaction. 

"Y ou actually witnessed the crash?" Michael asked. 

"0 nly the crash itself for a short moment, but. . . " 

"Please tell us in detail what happened!" Michael asked, finding himself 
temporarily in charge of the investigation, because the others were still baffled. 
0 nly Benji went on with his notes in a feverish tempo. 

"Well... uhm... Andy and I had broken up already some time ago, but I 
wanted to have his view of the whole matter with the axe. I had hoped to surprise 
him at dinnertime. Unfortunately, he was not at home. So then I walked to the bus 
stop, the axe safely hidden under my cloak, and was awaiting the bus. After a 
quarter of an hour I was, as I already told last evening, a bit annoyed by this 
advertisement - a picture of a rather lightly- dressed girl sitting on top of a posh, 
British sports car - and I started to take the advertisement down with the axe. 
However, I soon found that the axe was very easy to handle and somehow I found 
myself chopping up the whole bus stop." 

"Ahaa... " Ferraris laughed, "I feel you're soon blaming the axe for your 
misdoings... " 

"Surely not, but... this is not a normal axe, that I can tell you. It actually obeys 
your thoughts!" D igby exclaimed. 

"That's the impression I have too," Franz Bohme added with a firm nod. 

"And then?" Michael urged. 
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"When I was busy with the bus stop, I suddenly heard a shout from the street 
and I saw somebody stepping towards me, and he lifted his hand as to stop me. I 
recognised him, and I thought: 'DA MN ! HIM A GAIN! ', and before I new the 
axe swung in his direction and hit him full on the head." 

All persons at the table looked with awe at D igby, who was about to confess to 
manslaughter. 

"But then I saw Andy standing in front of me and behind him there was a huge 
fire-bolt coming down from the sky. I feared it would come down on us, and I 
took to my heels. Within a few seconds, I heard an enormous explosion behind 
me, but I didn't turn. I ran for my life, ran and ran and ran, all the way up to my 
house which was about six miles from there." 

"So you left the axe at the bus stop after having hit somebody with it?" Ferraris 
asked. 

"Yes." 

"Who was the person you hit with the axe? Y ou hinted that you recognised 
him." Michael continued. 

"An acquaintance of Andy's, John Armstrong. Some sort of preacher farmer." 

"0 h... and why were you thinking so spitefully of him?" Michael continued. 

"He used to drop in to lecture me on moral issues." 

"He visited you?... more than once?... in Mauchline?" Michael queried. 

"Yes, and he was turning my life upside down. He went more and more 
berserk. T elling me that sorcery is the science of the devil, and that it would get 
me to hell. I just couldn't get rid of him." 

"And... wan you involved in... sorcery?' 

"Of course I wasn't!! It was a gross misunderstanding. Once Andy came to my 
house and I was busy extracting some venom from the black adder. I needed it for 
some experiments, because I was doing my MSc thesis about old venoms that 
were used for controlling blood coagulation and sedimentation. Somehow, I was 
very absorbed in it and Andy had asked what I was doing. I had said something 
like 'just a bit of sorcery' only to get rid of him. But he went to his friend, and 
before I knew, he was standing in my living room lecturing me about the perils of 
witchcraft. As if I was some sort of Oliver Haddo." 

" So that was it!" Michael said. 

"What - if I may ask - do you know about all this?" D igby asked. 

"The other side of the story," Michael said. 

"Which other side?" 

"That of my father-in-law." 
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"Huh! What do you mean?" D igby uttered with a glance of disbelief. 

"John Armstrong was my father-in-law." 

Digby turned quite white and stammered: "Now I'll be... " 

"Yeah," Michael said. "I could have said nearly the same." 

All the policemen were looking as if their eyes would pop out of their sockets, 
apart from Benji, who was assiduously scribbling in his notebook. 

"So... What about your father-in-law?" Digby a sk ed silently. "Was he... badly 
hurt?" 

"He died of his afflictions... on the spot," Michael said. 

"0 h, how unfortunate," D igby said with a low voice. 

"I would say it was a bit more then unfortunate!!," yelled Michael, "So... You 
didn't know?!" 

"No, no, I guessed it, of course, but it was nowhere in the papers... I fled from 
the country as soon as I could." 

"And you changed your name too !" Ferraris shouted. 

"Yes, I did," Digby said. 

"D o you know that Andy covered up the whole affair?' 

"No, I didn't. Haven't seen him since. What did he do?" 

"When you struck John down, and he confiscated the corpus ddictum, he must 
have substituted it with another object, a piece of the plane that he must have 
found close by," Michael said. 

"0 h, why did he do that?" 

"I haven't the faintest idea, but I think Andy must have had a pressing reason 
for it." 

Benji threw down his pen, buried his head in his big hands. "Oh... NO !" he 
exclaimed. "NO, NO, NO!!!" 

"It was a shame," Michael said. "I was very fond of John." 

"I don't want to seem callous, but this man was obsessed with religious 
matters. I don't pretend to be a good person, and I know my weaknesses, but he 
was a freak !" Digby shouted. 

"I can assure you he wasn't. He was a good person. Not deserved to die like 
that!" 

"Well, I suppose you must have known some of his better sides, as usual with 
family." D igby sneered. 

"May I ask why you broke up with Andy?' 

"Well, that's also a very long story." 
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"In principle we have all the time in the world," Ferraris said, glancing 
uncomfortably at the motionless tape recorders, because Benji had stopped 
writing. "But maybe you could try to be concise." 

"I'll try to make it short. Andy I knew from elementary school, and we were 
good friends for a long time until this farmer, John Armstrong, tried to separate 
me from him. It was triggered by this infamous book Andy tried to steal, but as 
soon this farmer found out about our Ouija board evenings, he couldn't be 
stopped." 

"What do you mean? Y ou were involved in occultism?" Benji asked. 

"Well... sort of. We had these fashionable divination evenings, first with the 
0 uija board, but later Andy introduced the I Ching, some Chinese oracle book." 

"And John didn't approve of it?' Michael asked. 

"No, he saw divination practices as one of the greatest sins one could commit." 

"Oh... so he visited you frequently and tried to convert you?" Michael asked. 

"Y es, and I can tell you that that man had spiritual powers to back him up 
too." 

"T elepathic ones?" 

"Yes... " 

"I have heard rumours about that too recently," Michael nodded. 

"Well, it seems I have finally found a yielding ear," Digby said. "Nobody would 
ever have believed me. And he wasn't even very stable in his opinions: when Andy 
had introduced him to the I Ching, he was suddenly over-enthusiastic about it." 

"I recognise this too, but... how did you get rid of his intrusions?" Michael 
asked. 

"I moved." 

"So you moved from Mauchline to Lockerbie?" 

"Correct." Digby nodded 

"When exactly?' 

"In the summer of 1988." 

"Ah! I suppose after you tried to kill J ohn, but not succeeding," Michael asked. 

"Why do you think that?" D igby said, with a slight quiver in his voice. 

"I guessed," Michael said impishly. "We, as a close family, all know how John 
had had an accident on Airds Moss that summer, and had dragged himself all the 
way to Mauchline hospital. Anybody could see that his feet were very badly tom 
up. The only thing I didn't make out was how he could have walked on those feet 
from the moors all the way to town." 

"Oh? And?' 
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"I have the theory he was tied up somewhere in Mauchline, NEAR the 
hospital. He had freed himself from some sort of shackles, and had been able to 
walk the little distance by himself." 

D igby looked gloomy, his hands were shaking, but he didn't say anything. 

"But now it is clear to me. He was visiting you... and you chained him up!" 

"He wasn't visiting me," Digby hissed. 

"Oh," Michael sighed, "well... I suppose there is still the mystery of the dog to 
be taken into account." 

"Wha7' D igby uttered. 

"Maybe you abducted John. . . Close to his house?" 

Digby was quiet again, but then he passed a small cough, and started to 
stammer: "Well... uhm... . You see... I had this plan of teaching him a lesson... 
Frighten him away... you know? He had the opinion that I was some sort of 
Satanist, and I just wanted to get him off my back. So on one day in July I hijacked 
him, with two of my friends." 

"0 n the moor?" 

"Y es, but quite close to his house." 

"John was there with his dog. What did you do to the dog7' Michael asked. 

"In the beginning the dog defended his boss pretty well, but after G eorge gave 
him a powerful kick in his ass, he whined and limped away." 

"So, what did you do with John then?" 

"We pushed him in G eorge's car, drove to Mauchline to an abandoned church. 
There we submitted him to some sort off black ritual in the crypt. Gave him a 
portion of what he expected of us, so to say. At the end, we left him hanging from 
the ceiling of the cellar... upside down, his feet clenched in iron shackles, and we 
said to him that he would hang there till resurrection day ... " 

"Y ou must have been CRAVING MAD !!" Benji shouted 

"I certainly wasn't!" Digby protested. "Of course we had the intention to set 
him free after a few minutes, and impress the message on him that he should leave 
me in peace. . . THAT was the plan!!" 

"Ah, and then something went wrong," Michael concluded, nearly talking to 
himself. 

"We waited in the church hall, in the darkness, for some five minutes, and 
when we returned to the crypt, he had actually managed to cut himself loose! He 
couldn't be found anywhere. Who could have expected that... ? Nobody! So we 
were pretty confused, and discussed at length what we should do." 
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"And then you decided to move, and even later go to Syria?" Michael 
prompted. 

"Exactly!" 

"Didn't Mister Armstrong press charges against you?" Benji asked. 

"I believe not. In fact, I wanted to ask Andy about that too on that dreadful 
evening." 

"Y our story looks pretty feeble to me, Mister Digby!" Ferraris said after a silent 
moment. 

"I'm telling you the truth !" 

"But is it the whole truth?" Michael queried. 

"The most relevant part of it, surely," Digby said. 

"Anybody to back up your story, Mister D igby?" Merinho asked. 

"Freddy Smith still lives, he knows about it, but George, as I told, has died. 
And now Andy is dead too." 

"OK, Mister Digby. Another matter: What were you so amiably chatting about 
with Andy in the hotel last evening," Michael asked. 

"Well... uhm... we weren't actually chatting. He was more asking me a few 
questions, before he had even properly introduced himself. I missed his little 
speech to the public, you know, about the wine. I went to the loo after dinner, and 
when I had returned, he just offered me some of his wine. He stood beside me, 
and then he started asking me where I came from, what kind of work I was doing, 
that sort of questions. Before I knew you three men barged into the room, and I 
concluded that you must have found out something incriminating concerning 
Webster... So, I started to explain myself... nervously, clumsily, of course. And 
then. . . well. . . you saw what happened." 

"I believe that Andy was afraid you were going to reveal something about the 
Lockerbie case. He wanted to prevent you from telling what happened." 

"Why do you think that?" Benji asked. 

"Because just before the party I spoke to him, and informed him I wanted to 
have a chat about John's death. That I suspected there were some odd things." 

"Well! That indeed explains it then!" Benji said with a depressed face 

Michael was not ready yet. "I still would like to ask you about this book." 

"What book !" D igby exclaimed. 

"I mean the one Andy tried to steal from John Armstrong." 

"0 h, but that happened back in 1983 or so." 

"What do you know about this book?" 
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"Only that Andy got a pile of books from an uncle and he sold most of them 
to an antiquarian for a fair sum of money. However, one day he read that one of 
those books was pretty rare, and he was wondering what to do. He wanted to buy 
it back from the bookshop. The problem was that it had already been sold on. He 
asked for the name of the customer, and it was John Armstrong, one of the 
regular buyers there." 

"And then he tried to steal it back?" 

"Well, I actually proposed it to him." 

"0 , in that way!" Michael said. 

"Unfortunately so... but then Andy told me he was caught red-handed, and 
that this farmer had actually pitied him. After a while, Andy started to blame me 
for setting him up to the burglary. Now... that was unfair." 

"I suppose so... " Michael said. 

"So, is that all?' Digby said, shrugging his shoulders. 

Ferraris looked round, and said: "Maybe we'll put you back in your cell for a 
while. We should go through the case of Andrew Webster too." 

"I suppose so, but I told you already what happened last evening. There is not 
much more I can add: it really was an accident," Digby said. 

"I think you will be free to go after a while," Benji said, "But I would like to 
press you not to tell anybody of all the things that have been discussed here." 

"What the Hell!!" Merinho yelled with great indignation. "I'm in charge here, not 
you 1 . 1 . This man confessed to murder, and another attempted murder!" 

"Let's have a little chat, shall we?' Benji said to Merinho, with an amiable (but 
sly) look. 

"OK, OK, let's go and talk in my office then," Merinho sighed. The two 
superintendents slowly rose and stepped towards the door. 

"Smothering up the affair, Benji?' Michael asked. 

Benji turned around and said: "Oh? And you not? wisecrack !!" 

Franz Bohme rose and said courteously to Digby: "I'll see you to your quarters, 
sir. Please follow me." 

Ferraris and Michael were left alone in the interrogation room and they sat for 
a while in tense speechlessness. Ferraris stared in front of him, drumming with his 
fingers on the table. Michael felt that justice was slipping through his hands... into 
oblivion. He had fixed his gaze on the ancient axe, initially with an empty mind, 
but then a mischievous thought entered his head. He rose and lifted the axe from 
the table. He weighed it in his hands. It didn't feel at all heavy. He swayed it a little 
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around, and then, suddenly, the blade whooshed through the air and landed on 
one of the ancient Revox tape recorders. It nearly split in half. 

"Why on earth did you do that?!" Ferraris stammered. 

"Strange... " Michael said pensively, "it reacts to my thoughts!" 

"But that's a very precious tape recorder, and police property!!" Ferraris yelled, 
rising slowly from his seat. 

"Buy one of those MP3 players. Only costs a few bucks, and you can record 
more than a hundred hours of speech with it," Michael sneered. "THIS stuff... " 
he said, pointing at the wrecked instrument, that one day must have been the Rolls 
Royce of reel-to-reel tape recorders, "is history!" 

"G et out!! Y ou hooligan!!" Ferraris shouted, pointing at the door. 

Michael slowly stepped towards the door. He carefully handed over the axe to 
Ferraris, standing close to him. He glanced at the inspector and, catching his eye, 
he uttered: "Based on all the evidence I heard about this illustrious axe, I just 
wonder why it missed D igby. . . " 

Ferraris looked at him a bit bewildered, and turned the axe around in his 
hands. "Yeah... " he whispered. 

"See you!!!" Michael exclaimed, and he blinked an eye cheerfully. 

"Yes! See you!" Ferraris said, and in his eyes was already a small trace of 
understanding, even amusement. 


4 

It was still early noon. Half past one. Michael decided to walk back all the way to 
Maria's house. He needed a long walk to think things over. He had just strolled 
along the coast for half an hour, when his mobile phone rang. It was Pierce, and 
he had something interesting to report. 

"I've been in touch with an important witness!" he communicated loudly 
through the phone. 

"Oh... and who might that be?!" 

"The bar tender of that pub- 'The Thorn' - in Lockerbie... a Mister 0 wens." 
"Oh? Why this pub?" 

"Well, it seems this man lively recalled the afternoon before the plane crash. 
He knew Andy quite well, and on that evening Andy was there with two guests. 
T wo long men that were - as he said - nearly clones of each other. He remembered 
that they had a long afternoon dinner, and when he had asked if they wanted 
desert, Andy had said that they would walk to his home and have coffee there!" 
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"Blimey!!" 

"Weird, isn't it?!" 

"Y es, Andy didn't mention this fact at ail." 

"Why on earth did he conceal the fact that John had met his brother?!!" Pierce 
asked. 

"Maybe he didn't want to involve his brother in the affair. Maybe they didn't 
have coffee at Andy's home. It isn't ail that clear. I think you can better swallow 
your tongue about this for a while," Michael said. 

"OK, if you want... " Pierce said. 

"Anything else?' Michael asked 

"No, not at this moment." 

"OK! Thanks for the information. I'll be back to you soon!" 

"Y eah, bye!" 

Michael walked on and it was a quarter to three when he arrived at Maria's 
house. "Hullo," he said dimly, when she had opened the door. 

She had dressed herself in a stylish and sober frock and coat, and was already in 
the corridor about to leave the house. "Did everything turn out well?' she asked. 

"Y eah. This is a complicated case." 

"Oh, really... " 

"Hah!" Michael chuckled, "I nearly conducted the whole interrogation!" 

"You?!" 

"Y es, my vague suspicions proved to be quite right after all." 

"Hmm, maybe we should discuss it later. At the moment, I will have to give 
my little speech at the conference. Are you coming too?" 

"Sure! I'll escort you!" Michael said cheerfully, and made a deep bow. 

"Come on then!" Maria said and took his arm. 

They walked to the Marriot hotel. Louis was again at his regular spot and when 
he saw Michael coming in with Maria - arm in arm, as brother and sister - he 
smiled. Michael blinked him an eye. In the main auditorium, which was filled 
nearly to the last bench, the last speaker had gone far over the time allotted to 
him, and he was skipping a few slides. The moderator had the next turn, and he 
expounded lengthily about the submission process of scientific papers for the 
E uropean Biomaterials Journal. Finally, it was time for Maria. She cordially thanked 
the attendants for making the conference - yet again - a great success. ('H ow would 
SHE k now?' Michael wondered.) She expressed her sincere apologies for the little 
incident with the axe during the festivities of last evening, saying that AGAIN 
someone had tried out the weaponry that was so abundantly on display on the 
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walls. In the end, she announced the place where the next European Biomaterials 
Congress was going to be held: in T ampere in Finland. "Well!! Where will we be in 
20097' she jested. " 0 nee the famous pianist G len G ould - in one of his whimsical 
radio programs - envisaged himself to be playing on an oil platform near 
G reenland. Maybe a suggestion for us too?" G eneral laughter in the hall ensued. 
In the end, she again thanked the Scientific committee, and then she especially 
thanked Christine Dubois for all her diligent work. She even gave her a huge 
bunch of flowers. 

Thus, the Conference had officially ended. Michael suddenly remembered that 
he had to have a little word with Kees. He had spotted him in the crowd and 
approached him. "Hello, Kees!" he said, "I should introduce you to Maria. I had 
some hopes she could show us a bit around on the island tomorrow." 

"Oh, yes! D o you think she is free?" 

"I think so, yes." 

They had all drifted into the lobby and soon Maria joined with Michael and 
Kees. After a short discussion, it was agreed that Maria would take the gentlemen 
via the Levadas from the south up till the north. When Kees had expressed his 
gratitude, and had dismissed himself to his hotel room, Maria took Michael by the 
arm again, and exclaimed: "Let's go! Luckily I have some program tomorrow. 
Benji just called me, and informed me that he had to return to the UK on urgent 
business!" 

"Y eah! I think it is related to this affair with Andy Tilloch!" 

"Maybe you should inform me about what you found out." Maria pleaded. 

"It bears not so much relevance to you. The only thing I can say is that Digby 
and Andy Tilloch had - indeed - some scores to settle. However, I'm pretty 
confident that Digby will be set free." 

"Oh... good !" 

"By the way," Michael said, "Why do you think Tampere is such an exotic 
place? They're doing cutting edge biomaterials research there already for more 
than twenty years." 

" 0 h? E ver been there?" 

"No, but Finland is not quite comparable to Greenland, you know." 

"Hmm.. I suppose I was a bit overshooting there, but that's how these end- 
speeches tend to go." 

They had returned to the Monteras estate, and Michael had taken a short nap. 
It had been a tiring day. At five o'clock he had come down and found Maria in the 
kitchen again, preparing a simple sandwich. 
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"Would you mind if I took you out to dinner?' he asked. 

"I wouldn't mind, but I generally don't eat out," Maria said. 

"Have you ever been eating in that fish restaurant down here?' 

"No, actually I haven't." 

"It's a pretty good place! I fancy it. We could go now if you want?' 

"OK! Let's go then!!" Maria enthused. 

Within a minute, they had descended to the pretty restaurant in the former 
fortress of the Ponta da Cruz, and they had both taken an Espada filet with 
banana. They had discussed about many interesting subjects, but when Maria had 
asked about the interview at the police station, Michael had waived the matter 
saying: "There are many things I will probably never be able to clarify." 

"0 h, such as?' 

"Well, I'd rather discuss with Ferraris on Saturday. I think we should have a 
look at Andy's house too. Maybe there is some evidence." 

Soon they had ended their meal and Maria had a small proposal: "I have to 
study a bit of organ today. N ext Sunday I had thought of playing this organ sonata 
by Julius Reubke, and I wonder if you would be interested to join me?' 

"T o turn the pages?' 

"Maybe, but I might show you the organ too. Weren't you interested to see it?' 

"I would like that very much!" Michael nodded. 

They left the restaurant and Maria had picked up the car and the keys of the 
church. After a very short drive, the long, white steeple of the church had come in 
view, and Michael asked: "So, Matheos played the organ quite well, didn't you say 
so?' 

"Y es, one day he played the finale of Widor's SymphonieGothique. He said that it 
reminded him of the Angels proclaiming the birth of Christ to the shepherds on 
the fields, and the proclamation of the G lory of G od by the H eavenly H ost of A ngds." 

"Really?' Michael asked. 

"Y es, he even jested that particularly in this piece the organist is able to bring 
over the Christian message better than the clergymen." 

"Sure! Organ music supplements the liturgy, as our Dean always says. Didn't I 
read in Medtner's monograph that music is the language of the inexpressible? Fits 
very well in the religious sphere, I would say." 

Maria parked the car behind the building near the steeple, and entered. They 
had soon found their way to the sacristy, where Maria stepped towards a 
switchboard. "I'll put on the lights at the organ loft, so that I can explain 
something about it," she said. Then they carried on inside the church. They 
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entered at the side of the altarpiece, and Maria stepped before the altar 
gesticulating in the direction of the organ. "From here you have the best view," 
she added. In the surrounding darkness of the hall all the spotlights were directed 
to the impressive fagade of the organ in the back of the church. In the darkness 
around loomed an illuminated creation of light and dark wood, silver and gold, 
and Michael felt it was resembling more an altarpiece. 

"Great, isn't it?' Maria gloated. 

"An absolutely stunning piece of work, I have to admit," Michael nodded. 
"What do these figures on top of the organ represent?' 

"0 n top of the two inner pedal towers we have a shepherd and his wife, so 
Matheos explained to me." 

"Oh, and then these winged creatures on either side?' 

"The two outer pedal towers carry a Cherub and a Seraph, to be precise." 

"Ah, of course!" Michael said. 

"You probably know that the Cherub was the guardian of the Garden of 
E den?' Maria probed. 

"Yes, yes... Kerubiel" Michael nodded, "But I've heard the Cherubim 
originated from Mesopotamia. They had the task to represent the gods and to 
guard their sanctuaries. I believe inscriptions of the Table of Nimrod mention 
Shedu, who was a G od of the winds." 

"0 h?' Maria uttered, looking a bit surprised by the sudden lecture. 

"The Shedu, however, was a winged bull with a man's head," Michael 
continued. 

"Well... This one looks quite different... So, on top of the left-most pedal 
tower we have a Seraph," Maria said blinking an eye. She took a little pair of 
binoculars out of the pocket of her coat, and gave them to Michael. The 
magnification was quite strong and he could discern all the splendid details of the 
elaborately crafted statue. "In fact, Matheos referred to the seraph as the archangel 
Michael," Maria added, "He had names for all the four figures on top of the 
organ." 

Michael peered through his binoculars. "The Jews came up with the word 
Seraphim, but it is derived from Serapis, a syncretic Hellenistic- Egyptian god, who 
was probably a very early Egyptian King that laid down the foundations of 
philosophy, art and science. Thus, Serapis was made the protector of Alexandria. 
Serapis means 'the power that created the universe into its present beautiful order'. In 
Alexandria there was even a famous statue erected to its honour, which was placed 
in front of the Serapeum, a temple built by Ptolemy III in the third century after 
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Christ. The Serapeum must have been the grandest of all temples in Alexandria, 
and it housed the most valuable collection of writings of the great Library of 
Alexandria.. " Michael lectured. 

"I have heard of that, yes," Maria nodded, "In the middle - on the right - we 
have the muse of sacred music and poetry, Polyhymnia," Maria continued. 

"Shouldn't be missed in a church, I guess, but she was also the muse of 
pantomime and the guardian of agriculture," Michael mumbled. 

"Oh, I didn't know that," Maria said, and then she went on with her 
introduction: "On the middle tower on the left we have the Shepherd OfM an." 

"Hmm... and his flock seems to be there too." 

"Quite so... There is also a dog hidden somewhere," Maria said. 

"What did Matheos say about this shepherd?" Michael asked. 

"He called him Kouretas," Maria said. 

"Oh, but Kouretas was a Greek goat herder who found the chasm where the 
Python, the 0 racle of D elphi, was buried." 

"The Python? A snake?" Maria asked. 

"In Greek mythology the Python was the earth-dragon of Delphi. Its image 
can be found on many vase-paintings and sculptures of the time. Python was the 
enemy of Apollo, however, and Apollo slew her and he transformed her former 
residence into the oracle of D elphi. In the cave of the oracle of D elphi, a priestess, 
the Pythia, sat on a tripod above the fountain of Wisdom. The tripod having the 
stylistic form of the Python: a three- headed snake or dragon... But in older tales 
the Greek poets have confused the dragon of Delphi with Typhon, the adversary 
of Zeus." 

"Typhon?" Maria wondered. 

"Typhon was the last son of Gaia, who attempted to overrule Zeus, like the 
Titans did. It is speculated that Typhon and Python were the same creatures, like 
Ophion." 

"Ophion?" Maria parroted again. 

"Ophion was the primeval serpent, a creature that ruled the world with 
E urynome before they were cast down by Cronus and Rhea, according to some 
G reek myths. The word 0 phiolatry is derived from 0 phion, which means 'serpent 
worship'." 

"There must have been a lot of serpent worship in early times, wasn't there?" 
Maria asked. 
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"Indeed! And many serpents are related to oracles, and were seen as 
administrators of the D ivine W isdom. Such as the serpent of Paradise, and possibly 
also Ladon." 

"Who was Ladon?" Maria asked. 

"Ladon was the serpent- like dragon that twined round the tree in the G arden of 
the H esperides, and guarded the golden apples. The creature was killed by Heracles. 
And then there is Ningishzida, a Sumerian tree spirit, in the form of a serpent with 
a human head. Then there is even the D emiurge, a serpent with a lion's head, who 
must have created the material world, a Jewish concept later adopted by the Plato 
and the Gnostics." 

"Oh, well... it's quite a list of creatures!" Maria uttered with a baffled glance. 

"And G eorge Sand had her Corambe, is that not so?" 

"Indeed!" Maria enthused. 

"I believe all these creatures may have a common root. There was something 
more... I just try to remember... " Michael mumbled silently. 

"T ake your time... It seems you have explained already more about this organ 
than I have!!" Maria laughed. "For now, I think I should get a bit of practice." 
Maria stepped briskly forward, and clearly didn't intend to follow Michael's 
unclear train of thought any further. 

"Y es, yes... please... better get along with it," Michael said. 

They wandered through the church and they ascended the wooden stairs up to 
the loft. Maria had walked up to the console in the middle of the organ. She 
turned a key in a latch on the side and wind began to fill the bellows. An 
unobtrusive sigh filled the silent hall. She was pulling out many stops and tried out 
a few registrations. Then she had fished a score out of a little shelf beside the 
console, and put it on the stand. "Musically speaking, this sonata on the 94 th Psalm 
of D avid is one of the greatest pieces of organ music ever written," Maria stressed. 

Michael stood besides the console only half concentrating on what she said. 
Maria had started with a slow and silent passage of growing chords, with a little 
use of the swell work. Michael was squeezing his brains to recall something about 
the oracle of Delphi, and he wasn't yet quite sure what it was. The organ fagade 
suddenly appeared to him as a bit queer. He decided to inspect it again. He walked 
away from the organ bench and stood straight before the middle part where all the 
little lambs could be seen and between the broad pipe work in the middle section 
he observed something that triggered his memory. There was a recurring motive 
on all sides: a red rose in the form of a pentacle. It made him think of the roses at 
the gate of Ishtar, Aphrodite's roses from the foam of the sea - white roses for 
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purity and innocence, and red roses for desire and sex - the roses of Shekinah in 
paradise, the Rose of Sharon at Solomon's Temple, and he even had to think of the 
red hibiscus in Maria's garden. Again he stared upward at the shepherd, Kouretas, 
who had hit upon the Oracle of Delphi. Then he re-inspected Polyhymnia - the 
Muse, Kerubiel - the guardian of Paradise, and the archangel Michael. The music 
Maria played was growing grim. A harsh set of chords in fortissimo fell down on 
him. Michael lifted the binoculars again. He observed the staff of the Shepherd 
more closely. It was an ordinary wooden staff, but it had two wings on top and 
two snakes curled around it. 7 he Caducous, the rod ofH ernes,' Michael recalled. 'N ot 
the usual staff of a shepherd... but quite appropriate for a postman... and surdy appropriate for 
somebody who is protecting merchants and thieves... H ermes-M ercury, the messenger of the G ods, 
the esoort of the diseased... Would this be a ME SSA GET he pondered, turning his 
binoculars already towards Polyhymnia. She was looking pensively upwards, and 
holding the forefinger of her right hand on her lips. In her left hand she held a 
book. It had a golden triangle on the blue cover, and from behind the triangle 
golden rays of light emerged, and there were many other colourful symbols. The 
book of the Three-fold W isdom Michael clearly recognised. Then he swayed over to 
the archangel Michael. The angel was holding a sword in the right hand, as usual, 
but in his other hand he held a large key. Swaying to the right again, and peeping 
upwards Michael noticed that the Cherub carried a pair of shackles, but they were 
opened. 'A Imost as if he found the entrant to Paradise," Michael reflected. Then he 
realised that Widor's Symphonie Gothique had been one of John's favourite organ 
piece. Michael felt something turning around in his stomach. His eyes fell again on 
the sheep in the middle of the organ front. There was in their midst a dog, a dog 
with familiar features: white tips at the ears and two white paws. “But... this ain't 
be... that's DIGGER 1!" he mumbled. The final conclusion dawned upon him, the 
last piece of the jig-saw puzzle fell in place. Michael started feeling sick, and dizzy. 
Suddenly everything turned black. 

Maria abruptly stopped playing, because she heard a loud bang behind her. 
When she looked round, she saw Michael lying on the wooden floor, with an 
ashen face. She ran towards him and stooped beside him. She carefully lifted his 
head in her lap. "Are you all right?" she whispered worriedly. 

"I think I'll manage," Michael groaned. After a minute, he slowly lifted himself, 
holding his head. 

"What happened?' Maria asked. 

"I must have got a flash of enlightenment," he said. 

Maria looked at him slightly amused, saying: "I didn't play that well!" 
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"Maybe you could help me with something," Michael said. He rose slowly and 
pointed in the direction of Polyhymnia "That book she's holding. Could you get it 
down?" 

Maria looked at him in great confusion. "But that's a statue! That is not a real 
book!" 

"I have reason to believe that it IS a real book, and that it is a very, very 
valuable one too. Moreover, I have the idea that it is the lawful property of my 
mother-in-law." 

"Are you CRAZY71 I can't climb up the organ front and disassemble one of 
those precious statues. It'll get me fired!" 

"You're never going to be fired... look!" he said, pointing in the direchon of 
Polyhymnia again, giving her the binoculars. 

Maria stared through the glasses for a while, and concluded: "Gosh... It indeed 
looks quite real." 

"Is there not a ladder somewhere around?" Michael asked. 

"I'll have a look in the cleaning shed. I think there is one there that may be of 
help," she said wearily. 
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14 . 

From the Diary of John Armstrong 

(Interludium Tertium) 

Sunday 18 th of February 1990 

D emetrius visited me in my cosy cell today, and he looked cheerful. He 
carried a whole bottle of exquisite sherry and two glasses on a tray, and I 
cleared for him one of my chairs, which was overloaded with books and 
papers. Before he sat down, he complimented me with my smooth progress. I'm 
now to embark on the most interesting part of the course: The scrolls of 
D emocritus, as a part of the 'eitfith step of enlifitenment' . 

"D emocritus wrote very many treatises that hardly anybody in that time could 
understand." Demetrius started. "They had very much to do with how the soul 
was encoded into the elementary particles, his atoma, and how this coding gives 
rise to the negentropic construction of nature, hierarchically in holons." 

At this point I felt exhilarated, and said: "But my thesis is all about that!" 
D emetrius then mentioned that the chancellor had complained about the particle 
physics that I've brought into the picture. This was a subject they don't seem to 
control very well - but who does! "I have to admit we're running a bit behind on 
the science," he said, "and the peer reviewing will take a bit more time. But... 
don't worry. Well find some suitable reviewers. So, if we now return to the scrolls 
of D emocritus, I have to say that at some point we weren't sure the writings were 
just of his own invention, or whether he was reporting facts. Clement had always 
been highly suspicious of D emocritus, and called him a bragger. After we found 
the sarcophagus of Mnemosyne in D elphi, however, we were more convinced his 
writings must have been truthful. In his scrolls D emocritus mentions Abraxyne - 
the Sawed Serpent - which had been given to him by Hippocrates. Abraxyne gave 
him unsurpassed wisdom, and all this knowledge he wrote down in his scrolls. 
Hippocrates had received Abraxyne as a young boy from Parmenides, who in turn 
had got it from Heraclitus. Evidently, Abraxyne had initially been a part of 
Mnemosyne, and had been her mediator, or interpreter, of the Divine Spirit. 
D emocritus was told by Abraxyne that she had left Mnemosyne after her death 
and had been in custody of the Jewish priestly community, where she had 
conveyed everything concerning the Tree of L ife, which found its way into the 
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Cabbala. Furthermore, she had passed through the Greek philosophers on to 
D emocritus, and she dictated him in detail how the world was created, stepwise in 
Holons, by means of the Archons and Aeons, much according to the Alexandrian 
Gnostic doctrine. According to the scrolls, Mnemosyne was residing in the 
famous primordial cedar forest of the Lebanon - possibly a place now situated in 
Syria. She was the 'great illuminator', and also the protector of the Tree of Life 
from which she had physically sprung." 

"I recall Aurore Dudevant, the famous French writer, worshipped a s imil ar 
creature in her early youth: Corambe." I remarked. 

"Oh, then that woman must have had a formidable intuition!" Demetrius said. 
"The main task of Mnemosyne was to edify mankind, creating civilisations. She 
instructed her offspring in Language, Writing, Art and Science. Democritus goes 
in his papers at great length to describe Mnemosyne's training of the nine Muses, 
her children, who were all humans, male and female. They migrated from the 
Lebanon in all directions, south to Mesopotamia, Northwest to Anatolia, further 
to Greece, Thrace and Crete, and soon in the world nine discrete civilisations were 
established. According to Democritus, each muse had received the same 
knowledge, but they had different temperaments and character, and this explains 
the difference between the primary ancient cultures that sprang up. D emocritus 
described most of Mnemosyne's teachings in the scrolls we have here and which 
we call the L ibrary of Paradise." 

At this point D emetrius opened his bottle of sherry (definitely his weak spot!) 
and poured himself and me a generous glass. Then he continued. "I should turn 
now to another interesting detail, namely about how Mnemosyne came to her 
end," he said soberly. "The Sacred Serpent told Democritus the following: At 
about 5500 BC a pretentious early King of Sumer had taken up the plan to fetch a 
bit of sturdy wood for the construction of his city - Eridu. He went to a Cedar 
F orest with a trusted companion. . . " 

"Would that have been Gilgamesh and Enkidu?" I again interrupted, like an 
overenthusiastic schoolboy. 

"It's a bit like the Epic of Gilgamesh - indeed. Y ou've read it?" 

" Some years ago my son-in-law read it to me," I said. 

"Well... In the scrolls of Democritus the name of the King appears as Hilgud, 
and his companion was called Anathor, who was a crafty blacksmith. The two set 
out to the Lebanon forest and started to cut down some of the largest cedars with 
large double-bladed axes of Anathor's special design. Mnemosyne descended from 
a tree Hilgud was chopping down, and the king was initially frozen with fear. 
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According to the writings, Mnemosyne was of frightful appearance, with three 
heads and continuously changing in colour and shape, making eerie sounds. 
Mnemosyne prevents the men from cutting down the T ree of Life by hypnotising 
them with wonderful music. Hilgud falls almost immediately under her spell, but 
Anathor, because he is more sober, is not affected, and cuts off one of 
Mnemosyne's heads with his axe. When Hilgud awakes from his trance, he is very 
angry to Anathor. He says this is a valuable tree spirit that should be saved. But 
Anathor explains to him that this is a hideous demon, who tried to cast a bad spell 
on them. Mnemosyne, however, has received a critical blow. The king is much 
distressed and pleads forgiveness. "We have mercy on your soul," Mnemosyne 
says, "and we can spare your friend too, if you give us a worthy sanctuary." 
Mnemosyne asks Hilgud to construct a temple in Eridu devoted to the god Enki, 
and to bring offerings to her regularly, and particularly at Midsummer. When they 
make these offerings to E nki conscientiously, it will save them from the G reat 
Flood that the G ods will devise as a punishment to mankind for interfering in 
their work of creation, and that 'after the A eon of Darkness and Blood' she will rise 
again to complete the G reat W ork . For this purpose, Mnemosyne asks Hilgud to 
place three seeds of the Tree of Life in her mouth after her death and before the 
tree starts withering. She also instructs the men to burry their axes at the root of 
the Tree of Life, because the axes are cursed. After these words, Mnemosyne 
passed away. Hilgud interrupts his job of cutting the woods, but the cedar trees 
that were already tom down are stripped, and their trunks were sent flowing down 
the river Euphrates. Three seeds Hilgud places in one of Mnemosyne's mouths 
and her remains he carefully places in a hollow trunk - with all her precious 
belongings - and sends it down the river towards Eridu. Hilgud buries the two 
axes at the foot of the damaged Tree of Life and returns to his city. There Hilgud 
buries Mnemosyne and on the same spot a temple was erected for the god Enki." 

After emptying another glass of sherry Demetrius went on: "As you already 
know, two thousand years later D emocritus was instructed by Abraxyne to fetch 
the coffin of Mnemosyne from E ridu and bring it to a safer place. D emocritus sets 
out an expedition and finds the city of Eridu in less than a year from under the 
sand, guided by his wise serpent. He excavates the former site of the 'H ouse of 
A bzu’ and is able to locate the sarcophagus. He brings the coffin by boat to a 
location that he doesn't clearly specify in the scrolls - but which we later identified 
as Delphi - and reburies her according to the instructions of Abraxyne. The 
serpent instructs Democritus to open the sarcophagus and drop her inside, 
because she wants to be united with her mistress to be able to revive her slowly. 
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This final wish Democritus also carries out obediently. In the end, he travels to 
Cyrene, where he writes everything down in his scrolls, and he remained there 
until his death. Hereafter, the scrolls were passed on to Ptolemy I So ter and 
brought to Alexandria, and - as you already know - stored in the Serapheum in a 
secret chamber." 

"The world is so full of myths. They stimulate the mind, but do we really know 
what took place in a scientific sense? For instance, who Mnemosyne really was?" I 
asked. 

"I don't think the remains of Mnemosyne are amenable to scientific study, and 
maybe the physical facts would be useless. It's the spiritual part that matters," 
Demetrius stressed. "The problem is that the common people, particularly 
scientists, look at things too much from the outside! Remember the Platonic and 
Christian principle: 'Look not at the things which are seen, but at the things which are not 
seen; for the things which are seen are temporal, only for a season; but the things which are not 
seen are eternal.’ " 

"The obvious question the scientist will ask is how he will be able to see the 
unseen," I commented. "But... back to Mnemosyne: what is she like?" I asked 
again. 

"According to us, Gnostics, Mnemosyne was one of the Archons. But were 
they in the physical realm persons, creatures, flaws of nature, experiments of G od? 
We don't know. Rosenkreutz was of the opinion that the Archons were deficient 
products of nature, inventions of the Devil, but we tried to keep a more open 
mind. Really nobody has ever set eyes on Mnemosyne, and our 0 rder has never 
opened the sarcophagus. We just hid it during the worst part of the Gothic Age. 
Also Democritus never revealed its contents. The Sethians had the idea that she 
was the T riple G oddess, a huge snake, or dragon, with three heads, who had been 
the general object of snake worship for a long time. They saw her as the snake of 
Paradise, who they saw in a much more positive light as we did. They also knew - 
somehow - that she was in ancient times slain by a primeval King, and their 
legends partly coincide with the things we know from the papers of D emocritus. 
However, Democritus also didn't give any account of the contents of the 
sarcophagus, although he must have had a glance inside it. We believe, judging 
from the inscriptions we saw on the lid of the sarcophagus, that Mnemosyne 
could have been an androgynic or theriantropic creature. The most important 
thing, however, is the following: she carries the new seeds of the T ree of Life, and 
when they bud... " 

"But those seeds were placed in the mouth of Adam... by Seth!" I said. 
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"Indeed!" Demetrius nodded. "Interesting detail, isn't it, to find this Sethian 
motive surfacing in a papyrus that predates the T estammt of A dm by many 
centuries... " 

"So it's all about these three seeds, is that it?" 

"Y es, it is." 

" So, what should be done when they bud?!" 

"They should be planted, of course!" 

"Ah, so a new Tree of Life may grow!" I said. 

"Yes... and... 7' 

"And what?!" (I still didn't get the idea!) 

"Y ou haven't been paying attention: Mnemosyne sprouted from the T ree of 
Life, according to Democritus." 

"Mnemosyne will be bom again?" I asked 
"Exactly!" D emetrius exclaimed. 

After all this detail, I expressed my wish to think things over and add some 
notes to my diary. "Good idea, but have some dinner first!" he urged. 

During dinner, I informed Demetrius that Andy has moved to Madeira, and is 
now working in a beer brewery. I also told him that Andy had struck a very wry 
tone in his letter, and possibly feels bitter and lost. D emetrius stated that moving 
abroad is never easy (if I wouldn't know!) but that I might help him out after 
finishing my curriculum. I could frequent Madeira in the future on a regular basis. 
I surely hope Andy has not set his mind on searching for Mnemosyne! 

Sunday 10 th of June 1990 

T oday D emetrius came to talk to me about my upcoming leave to China, because 
I had shown some anxiety about going there for such a long time. He said: "Being 
in China, dear Matheos, will be an interesting experience. Don't think about 
learning there in the same way as we do here. There they don't learn facts, alone 
and isolated, but always integrated in practice and meditation. It requires another 
way of thinking, and that is the main purpose of your visit. Not everybody 
succeeds fully in China, but that we don't even demand." He told me not to 
worry. " F or you it seems the worst part is behind you." 

Unfortunately, I am still struggling with Democritus' texts, and when I asked 
Demetrius to explain some of the actual teachings of Mnemosyne further, he 
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evaded the answer. He said: "I have been re-thinking presently much of the 
exciting treatise of D emocritus myself, after reading the conclusions of your thesis, 
and I can't speculate on my level of knowledge too much about it. I would like to 
await your conclusions, that is: after you've made the required amendments in the 
thesis, as suggested by the evaluators." 

An idea, a concept or a Work of Art can be easily destroyed in the material 
world, but less so in the mind, and even less so in the world of the soul. 0 n the 
highest level (that of the spirit) there may indeed exist a 'Storage Tank of Divine 
Ideas' (G od / Pleroma). Thus, constructive ideas are transferred from the mind to 
the soul and from the soul to the spirit and live forth with the spirit and then 
descend again through the soul in the minds of people living in another Aeon. 
These constructive ideas were depicted in the Apocryphon of John as four 
conditions, given as: Grace, Perception, Understanding and Prudence. They were 
the Angels' that accompanied Christ as 'lights' on his path through the unshaped 
space-time of the Aeons. They were named: Armozel, the angel of grace, truth and 
form, Oriel, the angel of conception, perception, and memory, D aveithai the angel 
of understanding, love, and idea, and Eleleth the Angel of perfection, peace, and 
wisdom. Those are the self-consistent reference frames we should adhere to in life 
to make us immune to the chaos around us and the impending chaos of the D ark 
Aeons that follow. 

I've tried to follow the lines of the alchemical process of distillation, according 
to which the distinct and noble ingredients of our experience are gathered 
continuously during our lifetime into a separate 'reservoir', and then at the end of 
our mortal life are poured out into the pleroma. The latter process is symbolically 
displayed in one of the Tarot cards (nr. 17, the Star). The card suggests it is a 
process that operates simultaneously in the micro- cosmos and the macro- cosmos, 
and is mediated by the 'noble Virgin'. The noble experiences are then carried by an 
appropriate spiritual embodiment to a new era of life where they are kept and then 
again sublimate. Thus, for instance, the Schopenhauer-like concept of the 
transferabilily of 'love' beyond death also becomes understandable in this frame of 
theory. Still, it can well be that also certain traumas, like jealousy, hate and fear, are 
transferable in the same way... 

There are various hints to this process, of which the alchemical literature is full, 
but to which some of the G nostic and Christian texts also allude, particularly the 
Christian decree: Investigate everything and preserve the good. A similarly related 
process was described by Carl Jung, although he abstracts it more from the 
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dualistic ideas of Basilides - in the 'Septem Sermones ad Mortuos': 'H enoe the natural 
striving of the creature goes towards distinctiveness, fights against primeval, perilous sameness. 
Thisismlled thePRIN CIPIUM INDIV ID UA TIONIS. T his prinaple is the essence of the 
creature. From this you con see why indistidiveness and nondistinction are a great danger for the 
creature... If, therefore, we do not distinguish G od, effective fullness is for us ex tinguished.' 

The process of divine sublimation is the main subject of Democritus' L ibraryof 
Paradise where the process is allegorised by the figure of Mnemosyne instructing 
her children. D emocritus draws much of his material from the old Logos concept, 
but adds very alchemistic procedures to it. He describes three sets of three 'atoma', 
each with seven binary properties to encode the 'states of the mind, soul and spirit'. 
Those states give rise to the formation of Holons of increasing complexity in 
seven levels in each of the three spheres of life. 

I have focussed my work on the mathematical formulation of that 'vessel', the 
pleroma, and the process of pouring, and it appears indeed possible to construct 
'resonating forms' that embody 'concepts' that survive inside the immeasurable 
time-space of the Aeons, and thus function as 'conservation tins'. In this way, 
certain concepts of the soul life can be carried over because they are constructive 
('negentropic'), while others cannot survive because they are destructive 
('entropic'). This is demonstrated by the strong self-consistency of the 
mathematical solutions to the Eigen- functions I found. Thus, it is possible to 
describe the pleroma in the same way as the 'vessel of the soul', as mathematical 
solutions to Eigen-functions of multidimensional complex- numbered spaces, and 
in a certain form this is similar to String Theory. 

But now, it is difficult to make this idea concrete. It's easy to say that 
everything that can mathematically be formulated may exist, but D 0 E S it exist! 
There is so much specific data missing. It feels like having designed a computer 
with a sophisticated program for making calculations, but the data to be operated 
upon is missing. We should start to MEASURE something! 

Thursday 24 th of December 1992 

On Christmas Eve, the Evening Mass has been extended with my graduation 
proceedings. I've finally got my thesis accepted. By now, the hard-core scientists 
are adding one extra dimension to the ten dimensions of string theory, and they 
may be close to uniting the five versions of the standard model that has lately 
evolved. They call it M-theory ( Teoria Magnum?). Adding an extra dimension, 
however, would upset my apple cart badly, unless we could expand it further to 
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twelve, although this would mean that the two synchronous realms of soul and 
spirit have a time dimension of their own, and this implies they may get 
'desynchronised', something that is less consistent with the theory I've developed. 

Asa result, most of the ceremonial in the chapel past me by, because I was 
again reworking my thesis in my head! Luckily, I was able to solemnly state my 
vows to 'use all spiritual powers that I have come to posses for the perfection of the G reat 
Work’. 

Queen Hildegard visited me just now, and I discussed with her about Madeira She 
has been there this summer and brought some news about Andy. He is still in the 
beer brewery, but had revived his old idea for a sparkling red wine. He seems to be 
doing quite well, and has a nice clan of people around him in the little fishing 
village. 

Maria and Jorge, however, seem to have trouble. Queen Hildegard asked why I 
was so interested in Maria. I explained to her that she likely was my niece, and 
wanted to help her, if needed. (0 f course, I didn't tell her that she could equally 
well be my daughter, but I'd only upset the fraternity unnecessarily with this fact at 
the present time!) 

Now I've been reading this little book of St. Germain again. Surely, this book has 
an occult dimension, but there are some elements in it that suggest that it could 
have been simply a series of dreams that St. Germain has later adopted in a 
Rosicrucian Rite. His initiates were thus able to go through the stages of the 
Alchemistic processes of the soul in a novel - 1 may even say aesthetic - way. 

The first triangular book is about the L ife E lixir, which seems to be a colloidal 
gold suspension with a white colour, and the second triangular book is about 
removing impurities from gemstones, using chlorine gas or hydrogen fluoride! 
This chemistry is all very worldly, but I suppose also St. Germain had to make his 
living somehow. I've also come to believe that the book is not a secret map of 
how to get to the Holy Sepulchre. I've at least been able to confirm that 
Mnemosyne has still been effectively veiled from the piercing eyes of the world's 
investigators. 


Sunday 20 th of June 1993 

I've been over to Madeira for the first time. Staying with relatives of Queen 
Hildegard. I especially came over to see Maria in an unobtrusive way and hear one 
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of her recitals (Bach and Bortkiewicz). I also planned to have a discussion with 
Andy. 

Maria was nervous at the beginning of her recital, but played in the end quite 
well. (The grand piano could have been better though... ) I went to speak to her 
and heard with great surprise that she wasn't playing the piano so much anymore. 
Instead, she was working in a tourist office... good gracious!! I mentioned that I 
was interested in raising the level of culture on Madeira, and asked what I could 
do. She told me she had been studying chemistry for a while in Southampton and 
could be interested to organise scientific conferences in Funchal. She was in very 
many things like Sheila The same energy and melancholic intelligence. And those 
brown eyes and smooth brown hair invariably brought Anna- Sofia to my mind. 
Still, I try not to think of Sheila, Jim and Madeleine. These things will be dealt with 
after my departure from this devious world. 

Andy took me out to Porto Santo, and we were having sun on the beach the 
whole day. After dinner, he had asked if he could have the book of St. G ermain 
back, and - indeed - 1 brought it with me. I gave it to him on the condition that he 
won't show it to anybody else, and really take good care of it, because it is a 
unique manuscript. I stressed it was on loan, and that I want it back, but he may 
keep it a few years if needed. Luckily, he doesn't know about the other two books 
that belong to it. Knowing that he has the skill to decipher them, I really don't 
want him to start developing the Life Elixir... Wine is good enough for him!! 

About his prospective wine business, we reached the conclusion that it could 
work very well. Conditions and infrastructure are ideal on Madeira in this area of 
industry. He only needs a reliable wine trader. Unfortunately, I was not able to 
recommend Maria's husband, because he seems to have messed up his business 
rather severely! I mentioned that I might help him out, if he would give the wine a 
certain name and label... that of the Purple Rose. He certainly wasn't going to 
protest against giving the wine the name of his family's old fraternity. He asked 
about the sarcophagus: what was in it, and where it could be. I said that I didn't 
know, and that it shouldn't be found. He was wondering about this very much. 

Saturday 4 th of June 1994 

I have returned from a lengthy expedition through Finland. At last, I have been 
able to see Ainola, the former residence of Jean Sibelius. Unfortunately, it is 
presently a bit pallid and stuffy place. Those timid and so very knowledgeable girls 
even showed me the second floor, where usually nobody is allowed. Some boxes 
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of cigars still loomed above a door post, and a whole lot of paintings and portraits 
they didn't want to show to the visitors was standing in a dark comer. I had 
silently trodden around, and sat down on a chair before this illustrious window, 
where The Bard was bom, and the sixth symphony. A feeling of bliss filled my 
heart! 

The literal crown of the visit to Finland was the Wedding Rite in Tampere 
cathedral on the first of June. I'm now King, and spiritually bound to Queen 
Hildegard. About the proceedings I'm not allowed to report anything in my diary, 
but that cathedral was a revelation! Father Alexis had discovered it a few years ago. 
0 ne should give credit to the Finnish Lutherans that they have shown the courage 
to allow the church to be decorated by such influential symbolist painters as 
Simberg and Enckell at the beginning of the century, and now they even gave 
permission for a few Rosicrucian Wedding/ Coronation Rites. In the end, I had a 
very close look at all the ornamentations in the church, and two paintings of 
Simberg clearly stood out: the W ounded A ngd, which - I think - stands for the 
'wounded spirituality' of our time - the post-Gothic Age. It was endearing to see 
that 'first aid' is provided by the slightly guilty looking boys. Then there is the 
G arden of the D ead, which may be a symbolic picture that conveys the message that 
not only the living take care of nature, but also the dead. This is not only a 
physical, but also a spiritual reality. There are uncountable amounts of roses and 
wings of Angels, the pyramidal eye of the Masons and T rinosophists shows up in 
the base of the pulpit, and in the top of the central nave there is even the Sacred 
Serpent! 

They seem to have the luxury of two organs in that small church, the main 
organ even carrying Rosicrucian wood carvings on the facade! In Madeira there 
are many churches that have to do without an organ! Soon I will take up my 
assignment as a postal worker there, and - who knows - maybe I could do 
something about that deplorable situation. 

In the meantime this war in the Balkan's has escalated into open war in Bosnia, 
and - reading the news - it made me drop from the sky... At home in Maleme, 
Demetrius commented wryly: "It's going to be an authorily test for the EU, that 
one! In the end maybe even a severe test for international legislation." 
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Sunday 18 th of June 1995 

At the beginning of this month I received the D emocritus Prize. It's a stupendous 
honour and a great deal of money. I'm already busy scheming what to do with it 
all. Andy's business is one, Maria's well-being second, and my 'Paradise Mission' the 
third. In the meantime, I have been drawing the first sketches for an interesting 
organ. 

My search for the mother of Polyhymnia has been stalled for a while. It has 
always been a problem how to get into Maria's house for investigations without 
rising suspicion. After my last call (delivering a large parcel with new music from 
her 'secret admirer'... ) I noticed with gratitude that she would like to see me more, 
but our contacts are loaded with risk. I don't want to jeopardise all those ages of 
conscientious guardianship. I hope that Jorge hasn't jeopardised the initial 
intentions of the 0 rder of the Purple R ose by cutting down the two ancient trees. T he 
question is still: where is the entrance to the sanctuary? I don't think it is in the 
Garden. 

I noticed that Maria is not so happy. She is a bit like Sheila just before she met 
Michael. Now she is bored of showing the tourists around the Levadas, bored of 
giving the same talks over and over again, about Zarco, Texeira, Columbus, 
N apoleon. N ow, the idea she had of changing to the organisation of conferences 
and symposia in the new conference centre has borne fruit. I wished her luck in 
dealing with the scientific communion. Things have to go forward here too, and I 
think the Madeiran people know how to keep things in style. At least Maria's 
garden is as splendid as it always was. I complimented her with her botanical 
achievements. "May I stroll around your garden sometime, when you are away?" I 
asked. "If we both have to leave for E ngland sometime, I '11 be glad if you can keep 
an eye on our place," she said, "Maybe you could even stay here in one of the 
guest rooms. We've just had a burglary a few weeks ago and we don't feel so safe 
anymore leaving our house without surveillance." So I might be in the position to 
check a few places inside the house! But who would the burglar be? He hadn't 
stolen anything... 

I heard also something interesting about the Ponta da Cruz the other day: 
during the last World War, when they were turning the cliff into a stronghold 
against the G ermans, a number of people got missing during the quarrying. I'll dig 
a bit in the town archives, and interview some family of the diseased. Who knows 
what will turn up? 
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I've seen Andy in town, after having kept a little distance from him for a while. 
I have now promised to support his winery with half a million Euros, and he was 
awfully pleased. N owadays he is flowing over with energy. H ope he has forgotten 
to pursue the unveiling of - what he once called - 'his Family Secret'. At least he 
hasn't spoken about it. 

Wednesday 24 th of May 2000 

There was yesterday a shock in Funchal: in the early evening Jorge has met with an 
accident on the Ponta da Cruz. Inspector Ferraris informed me that he likely 
jumped down the cliff, but he said also that Maria maintained it was an accident. I 
find it all very distressing and can do very little at this stage. I'll bring Maria my 
condolences tomorrow. 

I'm now fully immersed in my new project: the concert organ for Sao Marhnho, a 
nice distraction from delivering the post in West-Funchal (which is of course a bit 
of a boring job, but I took it because of my mission, and with the splendid climate 
and friendly connections with the local people it has proved the ideal choice.) The 
authorities of Madeira finally got convinced about the appalling lack of concert 
organs on their little island, and they will fund 40% of the costs. So, now the 
contract is round! The EU will pay 35%, and the remainder - 25% - comes down 
on my shoulders. It neatly comprises all the money I had left from the D emocritus 
Fund, but what the hack!! The only thing I had underestimated was the transport 
costs. Basically, I pay for the fagade that includes - besides the exquisitely 
decorated pipe work - one seraph, one cherub, twelve sheep, one Border Collie, 
one shepherd and a majestic statue of Polyhymnia. The facade also absorbs 1 
kilogram of gold foil, because nearly everything else in this church is gold-coated, 
and we should keep things in style. The only small problem may be the traffic 
noise from the roundabout close to the church. It will interfere in concerts and 
hinder recordings at daytime. (Although it is, of course, a trifle compared to the 
situation in London!) The organ committee came up with a 'hybrid' organ. The 
puritans of Marcussen were a bit grumpy in the beginning, but in the end we 
reached a good agreement: basically a Baroque organ from the outside, but all- 
round inside, including all the Cavaille-Coll swell work and even some bird 
sounds. Only the Spanish trumpet had to be placed inside the case, because they 
didn't quite fit in the already overpopulated (or maybe better to say 'over- 
sheeped') middle part of the fagade. 
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A week ago, I had visited Maleme. D emetrius had finished the translation of von 
W effing's Opus M agoaibalistiaim (in English) and I gave him my compliments. 
When I showed him the drawings of the organ, he commented: "Very beautiful 
and certainly a great contribution to Madeiran music life... I notice that your self- 
indulgence and pride has been transformed into something useful - that is: IF you 
have kept your anonymity!" I said that I had limited myself to being a mere 
member of the organ committee, representing 'a rid: bloke who wanted to remain 
unknown and who didn't know what to do with his money 1 . "Splendid!" Demetrius said. 
"What about the Sanctuary... have you found it?" he asked. I said that I had 
found two entrances. One is in the cliff wall: a small airshaft, well hidden. There is 
also an opening in the floor of the sanctuary, covered with an iron grate. It is 
located in the ceiling of the inner lagoon of the cliff. " So Mnemosyne is physically 
suspended between the Sea and the Garden, exactly as it should be... and was 
there any flowing water in the Sanctuary?" he then asked. I explained that there 
was a little water flowing here and there, but that they probably weren't the springs 
of forgetfulness and remembrance. "Y ou didn't try?" he asked with a broad grin 
on his face. I said I didn't want to forget all I had learned yet! "Not had a look at 
Mnemosyne?" he asked. I said I didn't dare to open the sarcophagus yet. "Y ou 
should check if the seeds have budded," he said. I promised to investigate the 
matter at the right time, when it is absolutely safe. 

Tuesday 20 th of August 2002 

Today I visited Maria after one of my habitual sojourns in Crete. She was very 
happy with the Metaxa and invited me in. She had bought a new grand piano a 
few days ago - not less than a C. Bechstein! The piano technician had just left, and 
she wanted me to be the first to hear her play on her latest extravagancy'. She played 
that glorious Schubert Sonata D 959 for me, and she played it divinely, of course. 
After the private concert, she told me she had a week ago thrown her TV-set 
through the window, and after having had a good laugh at it decided to buy a 
better piano. (Is she getting hysterical?) Now it seems she is a bit short of cash. I 
proposed that she should sell the old place. "Why live in such a mansion all alone. 
Buy a nice home in the North. Seixal is nice!" I pressed. But she wouldn't hear of 
it. "It's because of the garden," she said. Still, I reminded her that the Ponta da 
Cruz will be built full within 5 years, and certainly will not be anymore the nice 
and quiet retreat it was before. She rebuked that she will get a better price later, if 
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she can keep her head above sea level for a few years. So, I promised to negotiate 
an economic deal with the bank. Then she proposed a toast, and asked me down 
to the wine cellar to choose a nice wine. 

Saturday 30 th of August 2003 

I've been given the opportunity to guard Maria's estate again. She has gone to 
E ngland for two whole weeks. Last winter I have been here already for a week 
watching the house when Maria had to go to England to attend the funeral of 
Edna lies. Now I'm lodged here with Hildegard. Besides making some music 
together, we mostly sit in the garden reading, and we take care of the flowers. My 
notes have become scarce. There are nowadays so many other things to do. 
Besides, all studies and other projects have been finished. Now there is the last 
task left: the Three Seeds of E den. 

Hildegard and I will investigate the sarcophagus soon, and check if the seeds 
have budded. 
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PART IV 


The Mirror of the Muse 

Once the Muse in her eagerness followed the 
brook as it hurried, 

Sought at dawn for a calmer spot that would 
serve her as mirror. 

Tossing and tumbling the stream rushed on, and 
never was quiet. 

Never her image was clear; the goddess turned 
away in anger. 

Then the brook, with scornful derision, called to 
her mocking: 

“You are afraid, of course, of the truth you 
would see in my mirror. ” 

But she stood already at the farthest end of the 
Lake, 

Looking with joy at her figure and fitting the 
wreath on her brow. 


Johann Wolfgang von Goethe 
( tr. Henry S. Drinker ) 
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Smite the Serpent! 
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15 . 

The Evening Wind 

(Fantasia in genus diatonico-chromaticum) 

My dear Philochatus, you are about to penetrate into the sanctuary 
of the sublime sciences; my hand is about to raise for you the 
impenetrable veil which hides from the eyes of common men the 
tabernacle, the sanctuary wherein the Eternal has lodged the 
secrets of nature, kept for a few that are privileged, the few Elect 
whom His omnipotence created that they may SEE, and seeing, may 
soar after Him in the vast expanse of His Glory and deflect upon 
mankind one of the Rays that shine round about His golden Throne. 

Comte de St. Germain, 
in The Most Holy Trinosophia 
(tr. M. P. Hall) 


1 . 

M ichael awoke in the Purple Room. It was already late: Saturday morning 
eleven o'clock. Friday had been spent walking the whole day in the 
company of Kees Verstraete and Maria across Madeira, all the way from 
the south coast to the north coast. Although Michael was a good hiker, and was 
always roaming the countryside in Britain with Pierce or Gerald, the ups and 
downs of the island of Madeira proved to be a rough test for his legs. Maria had 
chosen one of the most interesting routes, and spurred by the splendid weather, 
Kees and Michael had been quite overwhelmed with impressions. They had not 
made a single complaint of tiredness or thirst before they had reached Seixal. 
There Maria had inspected a nice villa that stood for sale. She had seen it in the 
newspaper and was seriously interested in it. The return trip was done mostly by 
taxi through various new tunnels and over the mountain ridges. The evening was 
spent in the Eastern quarter of Funchal, where Kees had offered a sumptuous 
dinner. 

Presently, Michael rose and quickly dressed. Arriving downstairs, he found 
Maria sitting in the garden reading the little book of St. G ermain. 

"What a charming little book," she exclaimed, "Have you ever read it?" 
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"I've once browsed through it at the Muirkirk farm, but I had planned to read 
it today... despite my poor French" Michael replied. 

"I think you will encounter some problems then. I can read French quite well, 
but the writing is a bit awkward," she said. 

"Oh. Pity," 

"But I found a translation on the internet, with explanations too," she said, 
waving a bunch of papers in the air. 

"When did you have time for that!" Michael asked. 

"I'm always up early." 

"Even after yesterday?' 

"I'm quite used to such trips, you know!" she said, rising energetically from her 
chair. "Cappuccino?" 

"Dying for it!" he replied with a sigh. 

She pressed the bunch of papers in Michael's hand, and he directly started to 
read. There was a small biographical article about the elusive Count M. de St. 
G ermain, and then a whole introduction about the M ost H oly T rinosophia, followed 
by the actual text - both in French and English. The ominous writings were 
intermingled with mystical drawings, by an artist that maybe lacked formal 
schooling, but had an uncanny talent for drawing and an even greater talent for 
mystification. After a short moment, Maria returned with coffee and a bit of 
breakfast. 

She interrupted Michael's reading saying: "I was very charmed by that little villa 
in Seixal. I think I'll buy it, and finally be rid of all those debts. The estate agent 
was flowing over of enthusiasm at the prospect of being able to sell my little 
castle." 

"Maybe you should get these windows repaired first, and a bit of the roof," 
Michael said. 

"I suppose so, but I've no time and money to spare," Maria said. 

"I think it may pay off, because it will change the whole visual impression. 
Surely, there must be good carpenters on the island?' 

"I'll discuss it with the estate agent. He will come on Monday already." 

"Are you really sure? Y ou said you couldn't part with the garden," Michael said. 

"Well, I can't go on with such a large pile of debts for the rest of my life, can 
I?" 

"Maybe you should still wait for a while." 

"Why?' 
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"The price may still become better, particularly if you renovate some of the 
worst parts." 

"I can't even afford it." 

"I think Marco could give you a hand," Michael said. 

"Oh... Marco Ferraris again," Maria sighed. 

"He is quite OK, you know," said Michael. "May I ask how much debts you 
have, precisely," 

"About three and a half million Euros" 

"Three and a half MILLION?" Michael exclaimed with utter astonishment. 

"Yes, but housing prices have risen steadily here. The estate manager said I 
might get some four million for this place, so now I'm really anxious to get rid of 
this huge debt." 

" Still, I wouldn't hurry with it. It's a rather unique place," Michael said. 

They had both been reading for a while, Maria the handwritten booklet and 
Michael the printed copy in English, with only black-and-white pictures. Maria 
said: "I've seen one of these visions in a dream once." 

"Oh? Are you sure?" Michael asked. 

"Y es, I remember that I descended a flight of stairs and walked through a long, 
dark tunnel. Then I came into a square chamber with four doors. To the left was a 
blue door, but when I opened it there was only water in the space behind, and I 
couldn't proceed. Then I passed through a red door. I climbed up the stairs and 
ended in a room, which was situated in a cave. There was a round window looking 
out over the sea." 

"It sounds like a very common type of dream," Michael said. 

"Could be, but all the same... By the way, I noticed that the figures in the 
original are not the same as the ones in the internet copy. There are tiny 
differences. Letters slightly written differently, some of the frames around the 
pictures are different." 

"Well, you have an inquisitive nature, it seems." 

"The book seems to be based on a copy they keep at the library of T royes, and 
this must be a copy that has been made by hand... The question is now: which 
one would be the original?' 

"Difficult to say." 

When Michael had finished his coffee and a few buns, he had read the 
translated text, and in the explanatory section, he came to a page reading: 'The 
female figure is Isis in her role of Initiatrix . She is Nature, and her blad< skirt is theoorporeal 
world by whi&i part of her body is oonoealed. T he nak ed man is the neophyte. U ndothed he oame 
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into the world and undothed he must be bom again. Bereft of all adornment, stripped of all 
i nsignia of rank and power, he may bring to the temple nothi ng that he has - only that which he 
is.' Michael started to think about his vision in prison, and felt there was a 
connection. "It almost feels as if this book is some sort of route map to a hidden 
secret," he said to Maria 

"Exclusively meant on the spiritual level, to be sure," Maria commented. 

Michael contemplated secretly in his mind: 'What was John doing here, apart from 
covertly oaring for M aria and helping A ndy with his business. M aybe I should try to find out 
what John was doing in Crdte?' "Did Matheos ever mention something about his 
profession in Greece?" he then asked. 

"He said he was a goat herder! Lived near Chania." 

Michael pondered: 'John was a shepherd in Scotland... so, if Matheos WA S John, he 
wouldn't have hidden that book in the organ for nothing, and leave all these strange dues... ’ 
Then he briskly rose, and said: "Thanks for the coffee. I think I'll give Ferraiis a 
call." 

"Oh? What for?" 

"I'd like to see Andy's house. There might be some stuff I would like to 
retrieve." 

"And what would that be?" 

"Old valuable books." 

"So, you're going to play detective again?" 

"There are quite a lot of things to be cleared up, I'm afraid." 

"Well... D on't let me stop you," she said, slightly annoyed. 

"I'll try to be quick." 

"Benji will be here in the afternoon... He rang me." 

"Ah, yes, I guess he must have been digging in the police archives." 

2 

Michael ran up the stairs and searched for his little phone. Sitting on the bed, he 
found Ferraris' number, and after a short discussion, the noble inspector promised 
to fetch him and check out Andy's place straight away. The police jeep picked up 
Michael at half past twelve, and Ferraris was anxious to know why Michael was 
interested to see Andy's residence. 

"Andy has inherited quite a lot of very precious books on alchemy, and I 
would like to give them back to my wife," Michael said resolutely. 

"I hope Mister Tilloch's sister agrees," Ferraris grunted. 
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"Oh. I didn't know he had any family left. I suppose we'll have to make some 
agreement about the books then." 

They had arrived at Camara de Lobos within a quarter of an hour, and Ferraris 
parked before a rather pretty-looking well-kept house on the slopes of a hill that 
nearly completely enfolded the little fishing village. In the small blue bay, 
simmering in the sunlight, all the little fishing boats were anchored, and a hoard of 
children were swimming between the boats. Ferraris opened the door. "Signor 
T illoch had his keys on him, and I checked the place already yesterday. Really 
nothing interesting could be found. I also paid a visit to the wine factory, and 
informed them about the passing away of their boss. They were pretty shocked, of 
course, but I think they'll manage." 

It was a two- storey house, and it was quite neat and clean. When they had 
entered the kitchen, they found it in less tidy condition. There were still many 
dishes in the sink. In the middle of the kitchen table, however, a strange metal 
object was lying close to an open book. 

"Well, at least this book belonged to my father-in-law," Michael said. 

"Y ou must have a good memory," Ferraris said. "But, what the hell is that!" he 
pointed to the strange object that clearly wasn't a kitchen utensil. 

"I'm not sure," Michael said. He took up the book, and peered at the picture 
on the open page. "It seems to be asistrum," he said to Ferraris. 

"How do you know?' 

"It reads so here." 

Michael handed over the book to Ferraris and lifted the instrument with 
wooden handle from the table. Ferraris took up the book too, looked at the 
picture and then at the object in Michael's hands. "Hmm. I already thought it 
wasn't a cheese grater... " Then he read aloud: 

'The sistrum is designed to represent to us, that every thing must be kept in continual 
agitation, and never oeasefrom motion; that they ought to be mused and well-shaken, 
whenever they begin to grow drowsy as it were, and to droop in their motion. For, say 
they, the sound of these sistra averts and drives away Typho; meaning hereby, that as 
oorruption dogs and puts a stop to the regular oourse of nature; so generation, by the 
means of motion, loosens it again, and restores it to its former vigour ... ' 

Michael observed the strange metallic object in which three serpents were 
suspended within a curved, bell-shaped piece of metal. There were tiny rings 
around the centre bodies of the serpents. He shook it. A strange ringing sound 
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emerged from the object, but he directly dropped it back on the kitchen table. "I 
got an electric shock!" he said. 

"Really 7' Ferraris said. He also took up the object and vigorously shook it too. 
He also instantaneously threw it back on the table. "Madre! You're right!" he said, 
"It somehow generates electricity!" 

"Y ou're a strange policeman," Michael said, taking up the book again from the 
table. 

"Wha?" 

"Are you always directly repeating other people's dangerous experiments?" 

"H mm . Y ou owe me money for that tape recorder," Ferraris grunted. 

"I'll buy you one, don't worry." Michael said. While browsing through the 
pages, he said: "Already know what you're going to do with D igby?" 

"We don't know. I await instructions from my boss, but I fear he is going to be 
released." 

"But he confessed to having butchered my father-in-law!" 

"Merinho said they were thinking of some sort of compromise. He is waiting 
for Superintendent Miller." 

"I surely hope there is going to be some sort of justice," Michael said, 
continuously turning the pages of the book. "There is a bookmark here... on this 
page there is a picture of the Syriac goddess Cybele... and there it is again, this 
sistrum, in her hands." He pointed at a female figure, dressed in heavy robes, 
carrying the sistrum and a whole collection of other instruments in her left hand. 
She was flanked by two lions. 

"Y es! There it is again," Ferraris said. 

"The Instruments of Divine Initiation," Michael mumbled pensively. "I believe 
Andy was studying on this." 

"So it seems to be... better take that thing to the station," Ferraris said. 
"Maybe Franz knows something about sistrums." 

"At least this book is mine!" Michael said sternly, and shut the book with a 
loud slam right before Ferraris' baffled face. "It's also one of those original and 
priceless first editions that got missing from my wife's home." 

Ferraris passed a heavy sigh. "Y ou'fl give me a heart attack someday." 

"Indeed, particularly if you always repeat my rash experiments." 

They went up the stairs, and ended in the living room. There was rather 
modem furniture, and many frames were hanging on the wall, most of them 
landscapes from the Dumfries area in Scotland. Clearly, Andy had been doing 
well. There was a grand view over Camara de Lobos. Michael discerned a large 
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bookshelf, and he directly stepped towards it. He browsed quickly through ail the 
books, but most of them appeared to be fairly common pocket books, cheap 
novels, books about fishing and wine. Michael removed one book, and said: "This 
one is also mine!" 

Ferraris stepped in his direction, and said: "Y ours?" 

"Y es, it was a present I gave to my father-in-law. Y ou see: it has his E x L Ms 
stamp!" 

"0 h, and how did Mister Tifloch get it?" 

"Well, I guess he must have got it from John before he died. It wasn't in John's 
last will and T estament, so . . . I'll claim it back." 

"That book isn't really worth much anyway!" Ferraris said. 

"That depends on your definition of value," Michael said. 

"I hope I don't offend you, but... you really are a bit of a wisecrack!" Ferraris 
said. 

"I'll try to improve myself, that's a promise," Michael sighed. He had scoured 
through the spines of the remaining books, and concluded: "No alchemy books... 
Strange!" 

"Ah, why do you want them back? Are you in desperate need of money? I 
hardly believe that a serious scientist like you could be interested in Alchemy!" 
Ferraris said. 

"No, I'm not, but I would like to know where all these books have gone to." 

"Maybe he sold them and used the money for setting up his wine business?" 

"Maybe, yes." 

"I could check with the local second-hand book shops... if you want." 

"That won't be necessary, thank you," Michael said. 

"Oh? Why not?" 

"I have a theory where they might be." 

"I'd like to KNOW!!!" Ferraris yelled. 

"I said it is a theory, but I will inform you as soon as I know!" 

"OK. Are you ready then?" 

"Maybe... Is there a cellar in the house?" 

"No." 

"No loose floor boards anywhere?" 

"Haven't found any. There are tiles downstairs, by the way." 

They had thoroughly inspected all the floorboards of the upper floor and 
scoured a few cupboards and commodes, but no other strange things could be 
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found anywhere. In the end, they left the house, and Ferraris said: "I'll let Franz 
check this thing, and I '11 let you know what he thinks." 

"Please do. He seems to be knowledgeable about ancient artefacts." 

"It doesn't really look old, does it?" Ferraris wondered. 

"Yeah, but I've never come across those in the music shop," Michael said 
blinking an eye. 

"I'll drop you off at Maria's place." 

They had driven back to the Ponta da Cruz. Michael couldn't find Maria 
anywhere, but the terrace windows were wide open, so he suspected that she must 
be somewhere inside. He had returned to his room, and he started to fumble 
through the book he had found at Andy's place, and soon he was looking on the 
internet too if there was anything to be found on the subject of the Sistrum. 

After a while, Maria's head appeared in the opening of the door, and she 
inquired: " Everything 0 K 7' 

"Yes!" 

"And Marco?" 

"Fine, Andy's place was quite decent. Nothing really interesting to be found, 
except this odd piece of kitchenware." 

"Kitchenware?" 

"Look!" Michael urged. He stepped towards the writing desk, and put down 
the book. He browsed to the page where the sistrum was displayed. "Ever seen 
such a music instrument?" 

Maria peered at the picture, shook her head "A music instrument? Never seen 
anything like it. What is it called?" 

"A Sistrum. It's some sort of percussion instrument. These small rings on the 
bars give a tinkling sound. But here in this book the small rings aren't visible, and 
it's described more as a rattle," Michael said. He turned some of the pages of the 
book where he put a little piece of paper. "Here it reads: ‘For her right hand, indeed, 
bore a brazen rattle [sistrum] through the narrow lamina ofwhidi bent like a belt, oertain rods 
passing, produced a sharp triple sound, through the vibrating motion of her arm.'" 

"And who was She?" 

"According to what I found on the internet it must have been an instrument 
used by the Egyptian priests, in rites for the goddess Hator, but in this book - 
which quotes older sources - the sistrum was associated with Isis and Cybele." 

" 0 h, so it is an ancient instrument." 

"Y es, those instruments are found only in archaeological sites." 

"And Andy Tifloch had it lying around in his kitchen?" 
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"Y es, he must have found it somewhere, and was evidently studying it with the 
help of this book," Michael said, lifting the book from the desk. "Also one of the 
books by the illustrious Mister Hall, by the way." 

"How do you think Andy got this sistrum?" 

"Nearly as if he had bought it in the shop the other day. It looks brand-new." 

"Where is it now7' 

"Ferraris took it to his colleague for study." 

Maria nodded, and then she said: "I'm still busy with the laundry. Maybe you 
can help me a bit with putting it to dry in the cellar." 

"Y es, I'd better help you a bit, shouldn't I?" 

3 

After a bit of domestic labour, which lasted till four o'clock, Benji had suddenly 
arrived. "Hello dear!" he yelled jovially, when he stepped inside. His large face was 
red and sweaty, and he was carrying two sizable bags. 

Maria said: "I've started to miss you already! Let's have coffee, shall we?" 

"Yes, please. Marco Ferraris is also coming. There are a few things to be 
discussed, and papers to be arranged... Everything all right with you?" he asked 
fatherly. 

"Better than ever!" Maria said, "I have put my mind on a new house... in 
Seixal!" 

Benji looked surprised. "Well, well, well, the other day you were saying you 
wouldn't move for any price... " he said. 

"Seixal is nice and quiet, and the house is quite cute. Also rather economically 
priced." 

"Y ou'll need a good agent to sell this one," Benji said. 

"We'll see how it goes with Gutieres&Gutieres," Maria said. "So, what is all 
this sudden hurry back and forth to England, Benji?" 

"Oh, I'd not say too much about it all, but we found the culprit for the 
Webster case at least," he said. 

"Wha?!" Michael said, with a few wrinkles appearing on his brow. 

"Y es, D igby confessed of pushing his colleague down the cliff, so ... " 

"When did he say that?!" Michael cried. 

"We interrogated him about Webster... when you two had already left," Benji 
said. 

"I clearly remember, that he said the opposite to us, when we were still there." 
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"Well, let's discuss the matter when Ferraris arrives, shall we?" Benji said. 

Maria looked grave. "I also heard from Michael here that Mister Digby would 
likely be released. D id he suddenly confess?" 

"Y es, he did! Turned round." 

"Y ou didn't press him, did you?" Maria said with a worried accent. 

"0 nly a little," Benji said. 

Michael said: "Hmm, let's see what Marco has to say," and he decided to keep 
his mouth shut about this case in the presence of Maria. But his blood pressure 
was rising as a rocket. "I think 111 lie down for a while," he said. "Y ou get on with 
your coffee and so." 

"OK, Michael. Something wrong?' Maria said. 

"No, but I'd like a short rest, that's all." 

Michael went upstairs, and read a bit in the newly recovered classical book 
about ancient philosophy that John had once owned. Half an hour passed as if it 
were a minute, and Michael heard the doorbell ringing. He anticipated it was 
Ferraris, and he walked down the stairs. 

"Welcome!" Maria said courteously to Marco, who stepped inside with a rather 
grave expression on his face. 

Benji said: "We men should discuss a confidential legal matter for a little while. 
D o you have a room free?" 

"My room upstairs will suffice," Michael said. 

"OK. Let's get on with it," Benji said. He lifted one of his cases from the 
corridor, and walked up the stairs. Ferraris was about to follow him, when Michael 
countered him with a silent sign of his forefinger that indicated: Watch it!' The 
two men followed Benji into Jorge's former study. Benji had placed his case on the 
desk, and started to spread around an enormous pile of papers. 

"Y ou've done a lot of work, Benji," said Michael, while closing the door. 

"Just for your information," Benji started. "These papers are the transcripts of 
a hearing of Mister Gregor Digby in the case of Andrew Webster. I would like you 
to read them, and sign them." 

"What did you actually do with Digby after we left?" Michael asked. 

"We came up with some sort of settlement. You recall he confessed to 
homicide. . . of your father-in-law - John Armstrong?' 

Michael nodded. "So he did, but he didn't confess to pushing his colleague 
down the cliff!" 

"Well, I've had a pretty long discussion with superintendent Merinho about it, 
and we concluded that in terms of serving justice, it would be good if we could 
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persuade Digby to some sort of settlement. If he would plead guilty in the 
Webster case, we would leave the Armstrong case untouched. In this way we 
would get the culprit behind bars, and at the same time avoid a scandal. He was 
very cooperative: He signed a written statement to this effect... It's here!" Benji 
raised triumphantly a few papers from the desk. 

"A whole horse trading SHOW!" Michael yelled. 

"Some sort of, indeed," Benji mumbled, shrugging his shoulders. 

"I don't understand, what do you need US for, if you've already Merinho and 
Digby behind you?" 

"I would like you men to back up the settlement. And I also need a secrecy 
agreement, about the earlier interview with D igby." 

"Y ou must be craving mad! This is pure fraud!" Michael screamed. 

"We are not signing any papers of that kind!" Ferraris said. 

"Do you know what is at stake here?!," Benji exclaimed, "The credibility of 
whole British police force!" 

"No, I don't think that that is at stake," Michael said. "Just have the courage to 
admit a mistake, and return the money to Libya, for our part. That's justice." 

"Y ou can afford to return the money?" Benji said. "D on't be D A FT !!!" 

"I can speak only for the half we still have, with interest." Michael said. 

"Y ou think your wife will agree to that?" 

"I'm hundred percent sure she will!" Michael said. 

"No, no, no, Think of what the Americans will say." 

"The Americans have a keen sense of humour," Michael said. 

"NOT IN THOSE CA SE S !!!" Benji shouted, turning very red. 

" TRY THEM !!!" Michael shouted back. 

"This is not going to happen," Benji steamed, "I have Digby's confession, and 
it's going to ST A ND ! He's going to gaol, and sit his sentence for ten years - in 
Britain." 

"He is an eminent scientist, busy developing a cure for haemophilia," Michael 
said. 

"I DON'T UNDERSTAND YOU!!!" Benji screamed in Michael's direction. 
"Was he not misusingyour patent? D on't you want to see him in gaol too?" 

"I want him sentenced for the right crime, and otherwise he must be free to go, 
and if I add one more matter to it... " Michael said, "We are not even certain whom 
he killed." 

"Your father-in-law! He said so!" 
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"Unfortunately, something has come to my attention that makes that 
uncertain," Michael said. 

"What the hell do you mean, there was an inquest, wasn't there?!" Benji yelled. 

"Andy was very likely in the company of John and his twin brother Mathew. 
They had been in a pub, having dinner the whole afternoon, and they had walked 
through Lockerbie to Andy's home -ALL THREE!" 

"Who told you that?" Benji said nervously. 

"The bar tender of the pub in Lockerbie, some Mister 0 wens: He testified to a 
friend of mine just the other day that Andy had been in the company of two men 
who very much looked alike. He recalled that they had had dinner the whole 
afternoon, and they had left the pub shortly before the plane crash. Andy had said 
to him that they were going to have coffee at HIS place." 

Benji looked perplexed: "Who identified the victi m ?" 

"My wife... and Andy!" 

"And she made a POSITIV E identification?" 

"She did, but John's head was badly smashed, despite the precise stitch work, 
and she was in half a shock." 

"I'm afraid I'll have to convince you anyway to come along with this scheme," 
Benji said. "Otherwise I'll be in a lot of trouble." 

"I'm not signing any papers!" Michael said. "I still have a lot to clear up in this 
case myself." 

"Well, I certainly hope inspector Ferraris will back me up." 

"I'm not signing faked papers either, and I'll talk some sense into Signor 
Digby. He doesn't need to confess to a crime he didn't commit, just to cover up 
another crime, and to save the reputation of the British police force. MA D RE !" 

"Y ou might put your job at risk," Benji said, waving a little, thick finger. 

"As you may have noticed, Benji, I'm not confusing justice with revenge, and 
Marco is certainly not going to break his vows as a policeman, even if he loses his 
job for it." Michael said. 

"I should warn you, gentleman, that you both draw the shortest straw." 

"Then I hope you will show some mercy, and leave us out of this mess!" 
Ferraris said, 

"We are not signing any fraudulent papers," Michael repeated. 

Benji sighed. Then he lifted his hands in the air, and said: "OK. OK. I'll see 
how we get around it." He started loading his papers back in his large case. 
Wearily he stepped out of the room, without even looking at the two men he left 
behind. They blinked an eye to each other. 
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After Benji had left, Ferraris had descended the stairs, and had been discussing 
downstairs with Maria Michael decided to stay in his room, and he secretly hoped 
something would bloom between Maria and Ferraris. Michael had decided to read 
a bit more in the two books he had retrieved from Andy's house, particularly the 
passages that John had marked with a pencil. 

A few hours later Ferraris came up to see him, saying: "Well, Maria informed 
me completely about your strange theory about Matheos Viglis. Do you really 
think he was Maria's father?' 

"He likely was, yes. I only don't know clearly if it was John or Mathew 
Armstrong. I presently believe that Mathew got killed in Lockerbie, and that it was 
John who went first to Crete in his place, and then came to Madeira." 

"Hmm... He might indeed have come to help his friend." 

"And his niece." 

"Well, that's pretty interesting!" Ferraris said. 

"There is even a small chance that Maria is my wife's half-sister." 

"Now it's really getting complicated." Ferraris sighed. 

"Yeah, it's a weird story. If John was replacing Mathew, the question we 
should answer is: Why? N ow it seems I have found a few clues in these books." 

"Y ou must tell me all you know!" 

"That will take a little time, and I haven't told Maria everything yet." 

"Maybe not overflow her with flimsy theories. Tell me first," the inspector 
said. 

"Sure let's do it that way. Is it 0 K if I call you Marco?" 

"Sure Mike!" 

" BO Y S!!" a voice yelled from downstairs. 

Marco looked at Michael and laughed: "Do you hear what I hear? We're still 
BOYS!!" 

When the men had walked down Maria asked if Ferraris could help a bit with 
the laundry. "It has accumulated a bit, and some of the rooms have to be cleaned 
before the estate agent comes." 

"I will help you Madame Monteras," Marco said. 

"It's MARIA, by the way!" 

" Sure, Maria," Marco said with a courteous bow of the head. 

"Is it 0 K if I still read a bit?" Michael said. 

"Y es, take a bit of the honey cake," Maria said. 

"0 K . I think 1 11 have a look at the cliff," Michael said. 
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Michael had taken a small piece of the cake, and he had strolled a little while 
through the garden. Then he had squeezed through the little peephole in the 
hedge and sat down on the little red bench, intending to eat the cake. He noticed 
the bench couldn't be moved, because it was tied down to the rock with blocks of 
concrete. He sat there for a while in the sun, putting the piece of cake beside him. 
Michael wondered about the endless sea, the Atlantic. He tried to recall the 
atmosphere of Bax's tone-poem Tintagd. It started to be a bit windy. 'A h, an 
E veiling W ind!' he thought. He looked at his watch. It was five to six, and he heard 
a strange sound coming from the edge of the cliff. He stooped a bit over the edge 
and listened more attentively. It was a woman's chant, a meandering hymn coming 
up from the cliff side. Down on the beach below there was nobody to be seen. He 
sharpened his ears again. A winding melody rose with a little echo, as coming from 
a cave. 

Suddenly he heard a croaking shout behind him: "STOP!!" it said and there was 
long echo. He turned around, but there was nobody to be seen. He stepped back 
to the bench, and stood behind it. 'W ho the H ell was that?' he wondered. Then he 
instantly remembered the events with Digby and Webster, and with Jorge, and he 
took a firm grip of the backrest. He was prepared for the thing that was coming. 
Not a few seconds had passed after him realising the onset of danger, when a tug 
of wind took hold of him and he clenched himself even more tightly to the sturdy 
seat. 'Jesus! a mini-tornado!’ he thought. The piece of cake had disappeared over the 
edge of the cliff. Presently, it was as quiet as a mouse again, and Michael 
pondered: 'A Imost like the Cave of T rophonius... ' He made a quick decision. He had 
seen a sturdy piece of rope in Maria's garage, and ran off to fetch it. Luckily, the 
garage was open. He snatched the rope from the shelf, and ran back to the edge of 
the Ponta da Cruz. 0 ne end of the rope he secured around one of the legs of the 
bench, and the other end he tied around his upper chest. Slowly he started to 
lower himself down along the craggy cliff. However, his hands suddenly slipped 
and he dropped a few meters down. He hit his head at the stony wall, and found 
himself dangling more than five meters below the edge of the cliff. Soon he found 
his equilibrium and orientation back, but his head was awfully sore. It was then 
that he realised that he was hanging in such a position, with the knot in his neck, 
that he couldn't get hold of the rope and pull himself up. 'D amn!' he thought, 'This 
running bowline hasn't been the best choioe of knot!' He realised that Ferraris and Maria 
weren't aware of his predicament, and in this position he could hardly breathe. He 
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was a bit of a heavy guy, and he was getting worried he might choke. Michael 
looked around and caught sight of a chasm in the cliff wall a few meters away, and 
he started bouncing sideways. He thought that at least he would be able to cling 
himself into this chasm to wait for some help. 0 ddly, there was nobody to be seen 
anywhere, despite the fact that there were three sizable hotels around the beach 
below. 'What the hell are all the people doing around here? Letting me hang here like 
a... YOYO!! Would there be a sooner match on the Idly?' he complained. He swung 
towards the crevice, but couldn't reach it. After one swing to the other side, and 
an extra bounce he got hold of the edge and he saw that the chasm was much 
deeper than he initially had estimated. He decided to give it an extra swing, 
because he saw a chance to fling himself in. He pushed off energetically, and on 
the return he raised his legs forward, landing snugly with his bum and feet in the 
chasm. With his hands he took hold of the inside wall. But then suddenly the rope 
snapped, and he lost his balance. When the rope dropped down, his hands lost 
their grip on the crumbling stone and he started to tumble down. Luckily, his feet 
found support from some protruding rocks. Michael pushed himself up, and 
shovelled inside with all his force. He lay down very shortly with his head still 
sticking out of the cavity. His back was slightly hurt after the landing, but he was 
still able to eulogise: T hank you, Sheila, for reminding me everyday of my push-ups and 
training my abdominals! 1 

T aking breath for a few minutes, he tried to see if there was already someone 
coming to his rescue. However, there was no sight of Ferraris or Maria. He again 
exerted his stomach muscles, and moved further inside the small cave. There were 
lots of seagull droppings. The natural chasm connected to the end of a round hole 
in the rocks, a rough tube of old reddish brickwork that was about seventy 
centimetres in diameter. From the cliff side it could not be seen, because it was 
hidden behind a rock. He turned around and started to crawl on his knees slowly 
into the narrow tunnel. The patch of rope he left behind. Soon it was pitch-dark, 
but then he heard this woman's chant in the distance again. Now it was much 
more distinct. An elegant melody resounded with a lot of echo. It seemed far 
away. He went on in the dark crawling towards the source of the sound. ‘It’s the 
only house on the diff, and a rather old one, so I'll be damned if this isn't an old sewer. M aria is 
probably hanging up the laundry in theodlar, and singing,' he contemplated. Still he wasn't 
sure, whether it had been a wise decision to set out crawling into a pitch-dark tube 
that could be hundreds of years old. And a very long tube it was too. After a while, 
Michael couldn't be all too sure anymore about the direction. The singing, 
although still faint, increased more in volume, and it gave him a more secure 
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feeling. He suddenly remembered he had his home keys in the pocket of his 
shorts. It had this little white LED -light. He dug it up from his trousers and 
pressed the button. In the bluish-white light, the tunnel in front of him lit up. 
There was an exit to a larger space very near and he crawled forward. He stepped 
down out of the tube into a very large space. It was a huge heptagonal room with 
an arched ceiling in which he could discern the roots of a huge tree. It looked like 
a chapel under a tree. In the middle, he saw a large wooden object: some sort of 
tree trunk. At the opposite wall, from where he had emerged, there was a large 
stone altar. He walked through the chapel to the other side. The altar was a huge 
triangular slab of black stone, upheld by three columns of gold, richly decorated. 
0 n the altar three birds were standing, one in each comer. In the middle in front 
there was a large silver Ibis, and on the two back comers two silver pigeons. The 
tails of the pigeons were slightly lifted upwards, and from their tails emerged an 
intense blue light. Michael had read something about those torches that could be 
giving light for hundreds of years, and he put his LED -light back in his pocket. 
Above the black altar, there was a huge sculptured fresco, hewn out in the rock. It 
was of exquisite craftsmanship. In the sharp blue light of the pigeon- candles he 
discerned at the foot of the sculpture a golden engraving that read: "The final resting 
place of - Mvsiioay/vs- The Divine Androgyne." The sculpture on the wall 
represented a tree, and around the tree trunk a creature spiralled that was at the 
same time beautiful and hideous. Carved in the most exquisite black and white 
marble, and decorated with gold there was this chimerical creature. Its lower body 
was - in dark stone - the curling body of a huge serpent. In the middle it split in 
two parts. The left part was the bust of a bearded man with a golden crown - 
almost lion-like - holding a golden boat-shaped lute. The right part was the bust of 
a precious lady with long golden hair, having a blue crown in the form of a cobra. 
She was holding a sistrum and two other strange objects. Michael reflected that 
this sculpture couldn't be very old. There was nothing else on the altar except a 
common chisel and a hammer. 

Michel then started to wonder about the words 'final resting placet. He took up 
one of the pigeons, turned round and walked towards the huge trunk in the 
middle of the chapel. He walked around it and found four copper rings that could 
have been used to carry it. It brought to his mind the Ark of the Covenant. Still it 
looked quite sober, and even not very valuable. It was very crudely crafted, and 
there were no elaborate ornamentations. When he turned around and came a bit 
closer, it appeared to him that it was just a tree trunk with a diameter of more than 
a meter and a length of more than two meters. It had still the outer bark on it. 
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0 nly at the bottom and at the top it had been tooled, but the upper surface of the 
trunk was uneven, as if it had been roughly carved with an axe. On the top, 
however, there was a large picture carved out in the dark wood. He had seen this 
picture somewhere in one of Gill's books. 'The Mesopotamian Androgyne!' he 
concluded. Not at all the creature depicted in the altarpiece. Still, the trunk made 
the impression of being solid wood, and Michael wondered how it could have 
found its way into this space. Looking around - he saw no entrance that was big 
enough for letting an object of that size through: the small porthole he had come 
through was certainly too small to have served as an entrance. Then he became 
aware of a washing sound of the sea below him. He was standing on a large grate, 
neatly crafted with flower motives. Below he saw the blue water of the lagoon of 
the Ponta da Cruz. He put the pigeon candle down on the floor at one end of the 
trunk. With his blue-white led-lamp, that he had taken again from his pocket, he 
started to inspect the trunk more closely. He knocked on the lid. It sounded 
hollow, thus there should be empty space inside. However, it was not clear 
whether it could be opened, because there were no traces of a lid. After closer 
inspection, in the light of his inquisitive led-lamp, he focussed on the year rings, 
and about one- third from the top there was an unobtrusive crack. A bit above the 
middle there was this very narrow slit going round the trunk. He put his car key in 
it and turned. The wood crumbled and a little dent appeared. Without shame, he 
drilled even deeper. After a few attempts, the lid gave way a little. He decided to 
fetch the chisel and the hammer from the altar. When he had placed the sharp 
head of the chisel neatly on the crack, he gave three strokes with the hammer, and 
the crack widened. He put his fingers in the chasm and then it suddenly came 
loose. He carefully placed the heavy lid on the ground, preventing further damage. 

When he turned back towards the coffin, a musty whiff of air struck his face. 
He lifted the pigeon lamp from the floor, and when he looked inside, a shiver of 
horror went through his bones. He froze and his breathing stopped for a short 
moment. He discerned two black, mummified human remains. Slowly his 
inquisitiveness caught up with him. It didn't take him much time to realise that 
these were the remains of two normal humans, and they were extremely well 
preserved. They were lying on their sides, with their backs to each other. His 
conclusion was simple: 'This trunk has never been opened after they were buried. These 
representations on the wall and on the trunk are all the purest baloney!' Michael peered 
deeper into the chest with his pigeon torch. It seemed the two figures were grown 
with their backs to each other and the heads were joined at the back. In the lower 
part were lying many objects that were even more interesting than the mummified 
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Siamese twins. There was a silver harp, and it was not only intact: it was as if it was 
just fabricated. There were also two objects he directly recognised: round mirrors 
with a silver frame and handle. He lifted them out of the trunk. There were also 
some objects that looked like rulers and instruments for measuring angles. There 
was a golden sickle, a silver flute. All the objects were very captivating. Michael 
lifted the artefacts one by one out of the trunk and inspected them in the eerie 
light of the pigeon. 'This would be the dream of any archaeologist,' he thought. The last 
object he took out of the trunk was a strange book. The hard cover was covered 
with plain gold, and the cover plates and leaves were held together by a row of 
seven golden rings. 0 n the cover there was the picture of a triangle with inside a 
piercing eye. When he looked inside, he found a collection of pictures, all printed 
on thin silver-like foil. Michael faintly recognised some of them: they were slightly 
reminiscent of the Tarot cards. Browsing trough the pages, he found they all 
presented Egyptian figures and hieroglyphs. Michael decided not to disturb the 
contents of the sarcophagus any further. He was about to replace all the objects, 
when he realised he had uncovered the lower part of the mummies, and to his 
shock he saw that the fused upper bodies joined at the hip, and that the lower 
body resembled a snake. The skin was still quite well preserved, and displayed a 
motive of tree leaves. He reached the conclusion that the recent carving on the 
cave wall was much closer to the truth than the engravings on the lid. 

He placed all the artefacts carefully back into their old places, and inspected the 
mummies closer. He found something very odd: there was something growing out 
of the mouth of one of the heads of the mummies. Carefully, he pulled a little 
plant out of its mouth. He inspected it in the light of the torch: 'Freshly sprouted, 
what is this now?' He noticed that there were three large seeds, and they had 
evidently budded recently. Michael wondered if somebody could still have opened 
the sarcophagus recently, and that it had made the seeds bud. Michael presently 
observed that the three sprouts were held together by a golden ring, which was 
very finely crafted. It was all quite miraculous. He carefully removed the ring from 
the three little plants, and he put the plants back into the coffin. He studied the 
ring: is was in the form of a snake that bites its own tail, and finely crafted in gold. 
A strange sensation filled his head, and he decided to take it with him. He also 
took hold of one of the little fingers of one of the mummies and tore it apart. He 
took his clean handkerchief from his pocket, and wrapped the relics in it. Slowly, 
he put the heavy lid back on the trunk and with his whole weight, he pressed it 
back in position. Michael wondered why he was all so sober about it all. Wasn't he 
always horrified by skeletons and the like? Now he had even had the nerve to 
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disassemble a small part of a mummy! Michael decided to look around further. 
He returned the pigeon lamp to the altar, and with his own little LED -torch he 
proceeded to a small corridor in one of the seven walls. At least that hallway 
would have been large enough to allow the trunk into the chapel. He found a 
bookshelf filled with old books placed against one of the walls in the corridor. It 
was a heavy bookcase from dark wood. A great many books were standing on the 
shelves, and they looked very precious. He read from the spines of the books 
various titles: T he H olons and the A eons, The Book of the C ave of T reasures, The book of 
E nodi, The apocalypse of A dam, The A pocryphon of John, The book oftheBee, TheL ibraryof 
Paradise." Then he came to a few books that looked more familiar, and when he 
inspected the first pages, he noticed they had John Armstrong's Ex L ibris sign 
printed on it. 'So HE RE his alchemy books have ended up! Was he- perhaps - guarding this 
place?!' Michael wondered. Then he came to one rather new book, which was a 
common pocket book: "String Theory and Theosophy, by Matheos Dekalogos II." 
Michael thought that the title of the latter book was pretty odd. He took the little 
booklet from the shelf, opened it and started reading the Preface in the blue light of 
his LED -lamp: 

I hallow thee reader of this little treatise on the unification ofTheosophy with String 
Theory. I may already in this preface convey to you my simple conclusions: God 
exists! W e are in H im and He is in us! He is always with us, but is conceptually 
far removed from us. Still, Hewn be very well defined in mathematical terms, and 
this is the main purpose of this book . U nfortunately, this treatise only gives the 
theoretical framework without the data. The exact being of God remains 
unfathomable due to this. Clearly all the data that has been accumulated in the 
Pleroma is unfathomable. 

Still any person, who is sincere and wise, already feds within himsdf, 
particularly when he adheres to the k nowledge of the heart in equal measure as to 
the knowledge of the head, the true mission of G od: His primary motivation wasto 
oonquer chaos and create order in the universe, and above all to create rational 
creatures that am perfect his creation by an ongoing purification process of the 
human mind. 

G od, however, also has his own worries: as a side product of creating order he 
also created anti-order. This is not chaos, but dark matter that has spread through 
the universe to oppose order, and create chaos again. H is main task has been to 
keep these apart in the many local universes that exist. A s the sole source for 
negentropy in the universe, this is his main struggle. 

The thesis is also dedicated to describe the properties - in mathematical terms - 
of the four primary A eons of 'survival' of the spirit: A rmozd, the A eon of grace, 
truth and form, Orid, the A eon of conception, perception, and memory, D avdthai 
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the A eon of understanding, love, and idea, and E leleth the A eon of perfection, 
peace, and wisdom. These mental properties have appeared as sdf-oonsistent 
solutions in an elwen-dimensional spaoe much aooording to the rules of String 
Theory. 

For all who walk in theL irfit ofourLond! 


M atheos D ek alogos II 
MCMXCII 
M aleme, C rete 

It dawned on Michael that Matheos D ekalogos 'the second' undoubtedly had been 
John Armstrong. After putting the little pocket book back, Michael decided to 
explore where the little corridor would lead. There was only a few meters to walk, 
and the little hallway lead into a long ribbed vault. There was a single row of 
heavy, stone tombs. He counted them and came to eleven. When he approached 
the first, he observed an inscription on top of the heavy slab of stone: 

Curator I - Fra.]. T. 

23 

MDCC ® LVI 
VI 

M agster Botanicum etA Ichimia 


He argued it could be the tomb of the illustrious James Tilloch. On the next 
sarcophagus was written: 


Curator II - Fra.M . deSt. G . 

24 

MDCC ® LXXXV 
VI 

M agister M usioa dt A Ichi mia. 

He speculated about the latter name. 'They seek him here, they seek him there, these 
F renchies seek him EV ERY WHERE ... Would this be the place where the famous C omte de 
Saint G ermain is buried? If this is so, I'm the first to k now the date on which the immortal 
oount has passed away!' Michael reflected proudly in his mind. He stepped to the next 
sarcophagus with the reading: 
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Curatorlll - Fra. W.J. C.. 

23 

MDCCC ® XXXV 
VI 

M agister L iteraturae et A stronomica 

All these guardians were lying neatly in a row, the one after the other. Michael 
walked on to the end of the long row of stone tombs, and he noticed that the last 
two were open. On the last tomb that was closed it read: 

Curator IX - Fra. A .D.F. 

23 

MCM ® LXV 
VI 

M agister M usioa, Physioa et M athematioa 

The last two tombs were partly open: heavy sealing stones were displaced for 
about one third of their length and slightly elevated. On closer inspection, he 
realised that the stones were placed on wooden bearings that made them roll in 
length direction over the edges of the stone sarcophagus. He tried one, rolled it 
back and forth, and the heavy slab rolled lightly on the wooden bearings. Then he 
noticed another peculiarity: the bearings would fall into a crevice in the side of the 
tomb, and it would allow the slab to drop down and lock snugly in place. It was 
some kind of vault mechanism. Once closed it would be impossible to lift the 
cover stone from its place. 'This is a self-sealing COFFIN ... A Imost like the tomb of 
Osiris,' he pondered. He walked between the two open vaults and noticed that the 
last two tombs were empty, and there were no inscriptions on them. 

At the end of the line of vaults, he discerned a white wall with a huge cross, 
and he wondered if there was no other way out. The cross gave the impression of 
being made out of pure gold, and he softly touched it. Strangely, it gave way: it 
moved slightly into the wall. Then he heard a grinding sound, and the stone floor 
under him started to move. He lost his balance, and fell down a stone shaft, and in 
the wink of an eye, he landed on his back in a slimy, mud-like substance. The 
landing didn't hurt much, due to the softness of the substance, but the stench was 
nauseating, and Michael rose quickly to his feet. 
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"HELP! HELP! GET ME OUT OF HERE!!!" he yelled. He was standing up 
till his knees in the muck in a pitch-dark room. The home keys and his LE D -lamp 
had dropped in the muck. Slowly he became aware that something was nibbling at 
his ankles. An even stronger wave of panic set in. 

After repeated yelling there was a faint answer: "Michael? Is that you?!" Clearly, 
Maria's voice was heard faintly from above. 

"YE S !! IT'S ME !!" Suddenly there was a tearing sound, and light shone in from 
above through a grate. "Are you below there, Michael?!" 

"YES! I’M DOWN HERE!!" 

"Good gracious!! Y ou seem to be in the old sewer. How on earth did you end 
up there?!!" 

"Better leave the explanations, and just... GET ME OUT OF THIS MESS!! 
THERE ARE THINGS GNAWING ATMY FE ETH” he shouted hysterically, as 
he found out that more and more slimy things were feasting at his legs. 

"I think I'll have to fetch Marco, because this grate is rather heavy and it is 
stuck." Maria had already left, and Michael looked around in the weakly 
illuminated space. Now he observed that it was of pyramidal shape, the walls 
tilting to come together some six meters higher at a grate in the ceiling. He lifted a 
foot, and observed black crawling creatures. Were they snakes, eels or leeches, he 
couldn't tell. The only thing he knew was that he was the bait! "Leeches! For all 
things! They have to be LEE CHE S!I HA TE leeches! And then as big as E ELS!" 
he cried. He perceived a large grey pile of rubble that rose out of the black pond in 
the middle of the basin. He roamed to it and tried to mount it. Y et, he couldn't get 
any grip. It was a loose pile of light debris. 0 n closer inspection he discovered that 
the debris was all bones and skulls, and broken bones and parts of skulls. 
"H E L PH!" he screamed again. Still it seemed the leeches were more threatening, 
and he had become already quite used to seeing skeletons, so he dragged himself 
on top of the gruesome pile. "H E L PH!" he kept squealing. 

"Y es, hold on, we are here, Michael," Marco's voice resounded from above, 
"This grate seems to be jammed, we will have to find a way to get it loose. Y ou'll 
have to be a bit patient." 

"YOU HAVE TO BE QUICK, BECAUSE SOON I'LL BE A S PATIENT 
AS MY PREDECESSORS!!! I'M BEING DRAINED ALIVE!!!" Michael 
shouted. 

"We're doing our best!" Maria's voice said. Then there was a loud bang, and 
the clinging sound of metal upon metal. Marco was hammering away with a 
sledgehammer at the old grate. Michael noticed that the leeches were leaving from 
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his legs and feet. Soon they were all gone, plunging back into the slimy pond. 
After more than a dozen strokes, Marco Ferraris managed to loosen the huge 
grate. He pulled it away. "I think I'll have to get my rope from the garage," Maria 
shouted down to Michael. 

"I have taken it down to the cliff!" Michael yelled up, "I'm afraid I've spoiled 
it." 

"I will get mine from the jeep," Marco said. 

After five minutes waiting, Marco let down a long rope. There were a few 
knots at regular stretches so that Michael could get an easy grip. Michael clung to 
it tightly, and Maria and Marco heaved with all force. When he was finally pulled 
snugly through the hole in the ceiling, he surfaced in Jorge's celebrated wine cellar. 

Michael uttered a sigh of relief, and said: "God be praised! I'm SA FE !" Maria 
and Marco just laughed when they saw his muddy torso and red face. 

"Y ou need a bath!" Maria giggled. 

"A hot one, please!" Michael panted. 
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16 . 

A Summer's Working Day 

(Fuga circulare) 

Ignorant of the cause of life, ignorant of the purpose of life, 
ignorant of what lies beyond the mystery of death, yet possessing 
within himself the answer to it all, man is willing to sacrifice the 
beautiful, the true, and the good within and without upon the blood- 
stained altar of worldly ambition. The world of philosophy - that 
beautiful garden of thought wherein the sages dwell in the bond of 
fraternity - fades from view. In its place rises an empire of stone, 
steel, smoke, and hate - a world in which millions of creatures 
potentially human scurry to and fro in the desperate effort to exist 
and at the same time maintain the vast institution which they have 
erected and which, like some mighty juggernaut, is rumbling 
inevitably towards an unknown end. In this physical empire, which 
man erects in the vain belief that he can outshine the kingdom of 
the celestials, everything is changed to stone. Fascinated by the 
glitter of gain, man gazes at the Medusa-like face of greed and 
stands petrified. 


Manly P. Hall 


1 

I t was already at the end of June, in the middle of the holiday season. Sheila had 
gone with the children for a fortnight to T oulon. Michael, who was still at 
work, had invited Pierce over to give him a hand with the farm work. He had 
promised to milk the two cows and see to a few other routines, and had already 
made breakfast when Michael descended drowsily the stairs into the kitchen. The 
radio mentioned hot weather, and Michael proposed to Pierce to go and sit in the 
garden. 

"Y esterday there was a large parcel in the post. . . for you !" Pierce said. 

"It must be from Marco Ferraiis," Michael said. "He informed me last week in 
the e-mail that he had found John's diaiy. It was hidden in Andy's house. I 
requested him to send it to me by post." 

"0 h, but that's a great discovery!" Pierce said. 

"Y es, I think I'll open the parcel when I'm back from work." 

"Maybe I could read it, while you're at work?" 
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"Well... You are one of the three that I've allowed to know all the facts, so: go 
ahead... but keep it out of sight, somewhere safe," 

"Y es, G andalf," Pierce said. 

"Hah, hah!" Michael groaned 

"So, what do you think of this movie we watched yesterday evening?" asked 
Pierce. 

"Behind E nemy Lines? Yeah, I think it proves your point, that's pretty clear," 
Michael replied. "The Americans have always been good in mythmaking. I 
recently read one of those interesting books that had belonged to John. It is a 
treatise on ancient philosophy, written by the eminent philosopher and symbolist 
Manly P. Hall. You should read it too... It's a classic! The end of his book, 
however, is a bit of an anti- climax. I don't really know what to think of it. He 
postulates that one of the great adepts could have been behind the design of the 
American flag, and even helped in pushing through the signing of the Declaration 
of Independence in the summer of 1776!" 

"Y ou must be pulling my leg!" Pierce stammered. 

"No, really! Here it reads so. He was called The Professor." Michael stepped 
towards the bookshelf, and lifted out the precious book he had been reading on 
Madeira a month before. He browsed till the end and said: "Here it is!" 

Pierce read the title aloud: " 'E pisodesFrom A merican H istoryf! " He then read in 
all quietness for a while and finally burst into a shattering laughter. 'G od has given 
A merica to be free!' THA T IS THE SUMMIT!" 

"Of course, the elusive Comte de St Germain was still alive by then..." 
Michael said meditatively. 

"Oh, wasn't Saint G ermain a composer and an adventurer?' 

"He was of noble birth, and of noble character. That is what nearly everybody 
said about him. He was also an alchemist, and - believe it or not - he could make 
th e Elixir of Life." 

"Really? I've only heard some of his chamber music, and some arias. Pretty 
charming Rococo stuff... Do you think this professor might have been St 
G ermain?" Pierce asked, disbelievingly. 

"No... " said Michael, waving his forefinger, "I have read somewhere that he 
was in that time in Dresden where he was the guest of Count Marcolini, and he 
went under the name of Count Welldone! He had a jewellery shop there." 

Pierce laughed again heartily, and said: "Well done, indeed!" 
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"Y ou laugh, Pierce, but don't you think this is a bit frightening anyway? This 
possibility that a clan of White Wizards controls our political life behind the 
scenes? Maybe even here in Europe?" 

"I don't believe in it!" said Pierce, shaking his head. "It would be utterly 
undemocratic!" 

Presently, Michael's phone rang. D age Rimmiks informed he had the flu, and 
couldn't come to work. If Michael would be so kind to recount the test tubes he 
had prepared yesterday. "Y ou only need to put them in the beta counter, wash 
them twice with buffer and recount them," D age said. 

"Well, that doesn't seem to be so much work," Michael said. 

"With ail the samples we got from Belgium there are now over a thousand 
tubes," D age said. 

"Oh, that may take a few hours then," Michael said. "But I think I'll manage. 
Keep in bed, with a hot water bottle, and take an aspirin! And don't forget to call 
Jacqueline!" 

"Y es, mother!" D age said. 

"Dage, my new group member, seems to have a fever." Michael said when he 
had put down the phone. 

Pierce was silently brooding over something. "You mentioned these three 
seeds that had popped and were growing out of the mouth of that mummy. What 
did you do with them?" 

"I did nothing, but after covertly consulting Phil, I decided to let Marco 
retrieve them. Marco has given them to Maria and they now seem to be growing 
in the middle of her garden." 

"Marco and Maria see each other a lot?" 

"Oh, yeah... something might bloom between them too. I just am getting a bit 
worried, because Maria's house is still for sale, and a project developer has shown 
great interest in it. They want to build flats there and a huge parking hall." 

"Typical!" Pierce excl aim ed. 

"Marco had the idea that, if they're going to dig there, we may be forced to 
evacuate the sanctuary. He even proposed that I take the sarcophagus to England, 
with the E mily\ Pretty critical situation, I have to say," Michael sighed. 

After having finished breakfast, Michael went to have a shave, and he set off to 
work. He planned to use the motorbike, which was refurbished to run on ethanol 
again. Pierce saw him off. " Still going strong, that one!" he said. 

"Indefinitely!" Michael said. Then he spurted away. 
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2 

His writing desk was messy, and he had a lot to do, so he decided to read the e- 
mail first, and them move on to the lab. There was again a lot of spam that had 
passed 'the sieve'. In one of them he read the following: 

H dlo, dear! 

I can say that I have much at this moment of my life. I am 
proud to have a stable life and good friends. A nd wen thoucji we 
often go out either to the tom or just for a party, I have never met 
a single man who would be interested in something more but sex , 
alcohol cars, parties and so on. I don't k now, maybe family life 
changes them; it oan't be that I am the only one who is left without 
an intellectual life partner... I certainly lik e parties, and I oan 
hold a conversation on privateand intimate topic, but I also want 
to talk about psychology, politics, fadhion, or at least economics (I 
guess only a very lazy person is not interested in E amomic s 
nowadays!) M ost of men I 've met are absolute Z ero i ntellectual- 
wise. Maybel am lookingin a wrongplace? 

Wdl,I am here***, and I hope it is my chance to meet You, 
my dear, and I indeed hope that you will not betray my 
expectations! 

L ook ing forward to get a note from you 
Julia P 

"Oh, this really makes my day!" Michael laughed. "Nice to know that 
somebody still wants me." 

Marco had written him again, and informed that he was making inquiries on 
Crete. Michael replied that the diary had safely arrived, and promised to read it as 
soon as possible. He attended to some other communications, and then had a sip 
of coffee, before descending into the laboratory. The otherwise so overcrowded 
lab was at the end of June quite empty. Most people were on holiday, and now 
D age, his enthusiastic, new assistant, was ill. In the fridge he found racks and racks 
full of plastic tubes filled with polymer samples, all immersed in soapy buffer 
solutions. On the door, it read in alarming red: "Caution! Low radioactivity levels!! 
Contact D ageRimmiksin oaseyou want something out of this fridge!!!" 

He moved all the tubes to the desk and put them in a water bath to reach the 
standard 25 degrees. The beta counter - a heavy, old machine connected to an old 
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pin printer - had been retrieved from the cellar a few weeks earlier, and a service 
engineer had come all the way from Sweden to get it operational and c alib rated. It 
was an old model that couldn't even be connected to a computer anymore - at 
least at affordable cost. Michael proceeded with placing the tubes, in series of 
twelve, in the counting racks. All tubes were measured within twenty minutes. 
When he compared the data with the numbers D age had given him, there was a 
strange anomaly: most of the tubes had a slightly higher degree of radiation 
compared to the results of the day before. That couldn't be correct. He scratched 
his head, and thought: 'H ave I mixed them up?' He checked, double-checked, triple- 
checked. There couldn't be any mix-up. He measured all the tubes again and was 
utterly astounded to find that the results were different. After a third trial, the 
results were yet again unlike the earlier data. 

Presently, his phone rang and Hartford asked Michael to join him for an early 
lunch. "There are a few matters we have to go through. Are you busy?" he asked. 

"Indeed I'm quite busy, but I could use a break. This beta counter is giving me 
a headache... " he said. 

"Why?" Hartford asked. 

"It gives inconsistent results. I just can't put my finger on it what it is." 

"Well, take a break and join me for lunch," Peter urged. 

After a little walk in the sunshine, he found Hartford already sitting in the 
comer of the cafeteria eating a sumptuous meal. Michael only took a bun and a 
large mug of coffee. 

"Not eating anything proper, Mike?" he asked. 

"No, I'll have dinner this evening at home. . . my friend Pierce is over." 

"Oh, I see... I heard about this Maria.. " 

"She's really super!" Michael said, "Sheila feels so happy." 

"I guess it must be a rare joy, to find out about an unknown relative. Did you 
get confirmation... from the DNA test?" 

"They are nieces all right, share the same father." 

"The same father?' 

"Yeah, Mathew was John's identical twin, so ... we guess she must be 
Mathew's daughter," Michael mumbled. 

"I suppose she could even be her half-sister," said Peter. 

"We consider her a bit more than a niece and a bit less than a half-sister, 
something in between, so what did you want to talk about?" He urged on because 
he was inside a bit mortified about having to touch the matter he knew all about, 
but could only discuss with two other people. 
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"Well, I'm sorry to say that our deal with Bio Repair has gone down the drain. 
N ow I have got in contact with Magic Bullet again, and a sk ed them if they were 
still interested in buying the patent." 

"Y ou did W HA T?!!!" Michael exclaimed, staring at Peter unbelievingly. 

"Well, Michael, if I get stuck with this patent, now that there are a few 
competing formulations coming up on the market, I had hoped that I could still 
make a bit of money. 0 therwise things are going to look a bit grim for us here at 
Inventura." 

"But you said things were going fine!" Michael said. 

"Things are so insecure nowadays. I just have to grasp every opportunity I can 
get." 

"Oh, I see... " said Michael, stirring his coffee, distractedly. "T o whom did you 
talk at Magic Bullet?" 

"The successor of Digby seems to be some bloke called William T elford." 

"And... what did he say?" 

"He was very interested in the formula, and offered a good price for the patent. 
0 nly he still has to find a cheap producer for the polymer." 

"Bloody hell... " Michael grunted, almost inaudibly, looking down at his coffee 
mug, stirring all the time. 

"I agree their business is a bit questionable, but you'll be getting also a pretty 
sum out of it." 

"Oh, I shll have more than enough blood money myself, Peter... Better give it 
to the Red Cross, our colleagues... or keep it yourself," he said with a painful 
expression on his face. Hartford grunted a little, and stowed down his food in all 
silence for a while. 

"What was the other thing you wanted to see me about?" Michael asked. 

"Oh, the certification matters. On the last visit from the TNCI the auditors 
said we'll have to put up our own internal auditioning program soon, if we're to 
qualify for the ISO 9011 certificate. I had thought that you could become the 
coordinator of this program. What do you think?" Hartford asked. 

"Internal auditioning programme... What the hack!" Michael uttered with an 
expression of disgust on his face, which Peter could hardly misinterpret. 

"Well, uhm... they want a small team inside our firm to take care of the 
internal auditing, and I think you'd make a good auditor." 

"So, we're going to audit each other, is that it?" Michael asked. 

"Yes." 
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"Gosh, Peter, if I say 'Yes', next week you'll ask me to join the 
Scientologists... " Michael said. 

"Come on, Mike, I would be happy if you could take care of it." 

"Maybe, but I don't understand what is wrong with the normal GLP and GMP 
norms, and then we got these Inquacos on top of it and... why ME !" 

"Y ou're the natural choice, I would say. Y ou know the people here, and the 
work. Y ou've done well in all the EU-audits... and now that you have your new, 
diligent helper in the lab, I just thought... " 

"I wouldn't like to let you down, Peter, but for me this is a bit contrary to what 
I had in mind," he said. 

"Oh, what DO you have in mind then?" Peter asked. 

"Well, to chuck it all together, as a matter of fact." 

"You mean... " 

"Leave Inventura and start doing something I've always wanted to do." 

"And that is?" 

"Inn keeping," Michael said. 

"Oh, I see... The Prancing Pony... " Peter murmured. He looked down at his 
nearly empty plate, with a wry expression on his face. "Is this D age any good?' he 
asked after a short silence. 

"He's seen the whip of the Oxymorons more than once, I believe." 

"Don't become a cynic, Michael, it doesn't fit your nature... " Peter advised in 
a low paternal voice. 

"I have all confidence that I'll be stepping into a new and useful life," Michael 
said, "and I think in this way I can serve my fellow-men better, and, in fact, the 
upcoming future." 

"I hope you don't see me as an 0 xymoron." 

"No, Peter, never have, but I wouldn't like you to become one. Step out of it 
before these bureaucrats split your brain." 

"We'll see... " Peter nodded, and with a glimpse of appreciation he said: "I 
hope I can visit your Inn someday." 

"Y ou're more than welcome! I'll set a pewter of special bitter aside for you," 
Michael enthused. 

"Oh, you have those old tin ones, with a lid and all?" 

"Y es, many kinds; G erman, Belgian, British, you name it!" 

"And what about your hydrogen engine... " 

"Runs safely on ethanol nowadays." 

"Really?" 
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"Y eah, had to pay a sturdy fine for endangering the public highway... " 

"I can't believe it!" Peter said. 

"Ah... Good Riddance. No concern of mine anymore." 

"So... Uhm... Are you really sure you'll quit?" 

"Y es, I've made up my mind." 

"Maybe you could already start filling out some of the forms here then... Y ou 
still have a three months notice, you know... " 

"I'll see to it as soon as I've cleared up this strange business with the beta 
counter." 

"Check at least if the trays are clean. So now and then people spill radioactive 
reagents in them and it skews the measurements." 

"I have checked that already. It's something else. Almost as if there is a 
radiation source on me." 

"Maybe it's your diving watch. Some have radioactive pigments in it... on the 
hands and the dials." 

"Hmm... This one surely has... I'll test that. Thanks for the tip." 

"Well... I'll be off. Brinkley should be coming soon." 

"Give him my regards," Michael said. 

Hartford rose and ran up the stairs to his office. Michael sat around for a while, 
and wondered how he was going to bring the news to Sheila. He apprehended that 
she might even be happy. 


3 

When Michael had returned to the lab, he directly tested Hartford's hypothesis 
and made a measurement of one tray without any test tubes in it. After pressing 
the start button on the left side of the test tube tray, the counting - for exactly one 
minute - started, and he kept his left arm, with his watch, a safe distance away 
from the instrument. The results were all neatly around five counts per minute. 
Five CPM would be OK. It was the normal background at this location, he knew. 
Then he recounted the trays and kept his left hand with his watch near the start 
button, as he was in the habit of doing when he was in a hurry. The results were 
skewed to the left up to 450 CPM. With awe he realised that Hartford must have 
been right. He would never have guessed that his diving watch could give off so 
much radioactivity, but these beta counters were sensitive instruments, he knew. 
Michael put his watch a safe distance away and resumed the measurements. After 
counting most of D age's samples, he noticed that the measurements were again 
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skewed. The tubes on the left gave consistently higher results as the ones on the 
right. "What the hell is this now?!" he muttered. He recounted a tray while 
stepping back from the instrument. The results were again normal, only 
background, as it should be. He concluded that he must be carrying some other 
source of radiation with him still. He inspected his left hand. He glanced at his two 
rings, his wedding ring and that snake ring he had found in that ominous cave at 
the Ponta da Cruz. He had not mentioned his little trophy to anyone, and nobody 
had even noticed it. When he had left Madeira, he had put it on his finger when he 
had to go through the customs, because he thought it would not attract suspicion. 

He tried to remove the ring, but when he tugged at it, it wouldn't come off. He 
looked at the finely crafted artefact more closely and he noticed that it was sticking 
to his skin as if it was glued to it with superglue. The skin was slightly brown 
around it, as if he had a smoker's stain there. His heart started to pound wildly. He 
ran off to get a pair of pincers from a drawer. Within a wink of an eye, he had 
clipped the exquisitely crafted ring into three pieces and tom them off his skin. It 
hurt a great deal. "A H !! SH ITU" he cried. He dropped the pieces into a clean test 
tube and placed the tube in the beta counter. Then he pressed the start button. 
Standing a few meters away from the machine while it was counting, he inspected 
his finger: as if badly scorched, with pieces of skin hanging loose, a little blood 
mnning from the tom places. His finger was badly sore. After a long minute, the 
old needle printer started to spout its results. He looked at it: 15 500 CPM was 
printed on the paper. He knew that the ring didn't produce an acutely lethal dose 
of radiation, but it was something to be kept in a lead container, and certainly not 
to be carried around for a whole month on your finger. 

With shaking hands, he took hold of the test tube, and made attempts to put 
the pieces into a nearby lead cylinder. He had hardly moved the tube to the 
laboratory bench when he saw an astounding sight: a small worm was wriggling 
around in the tube, and it was groping upwards to get out. He gave a loud yell and 
dropped the tube on the laboratory table. It fell on a thick absorbent filter paper, 
and slowly the little worm, out of its own accord, wriggled out of the tube onto 
the blue paper. It wriggled around on the paper, and even raised its head a few 
times, looking around as if in search for a safe place. When it had moved up and 
down the table a few times more, it came to rest, and finally it took hold of its tail, 
and ate almost half of its length, reshaping itself in a neat ring again. There on that 
spot it came to rest. Michael took a large magnifying glass from a drawer nearby 
and inspected the ring from close distance. N o movement, but the eyes of the 
little serpent were wide open. Little emerald eyes stared at him. There Michael 
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stood for a while, not knowing what to do. Then he took up his forceps, picked 
the ring up, and placed it into the leaden casket. He closed it firmly. 

He decided to take the little artefact to the electron microscopy room. Luckily, 
there were no reservations for the instrument - a combined facility for electron 
microscopy and Auger Electron Spectroscopy. He wanted to 'get to the bottom’ of 
this mystery. After gluing the ring to a sample holder, he inserted it into the 
electron microscope, and started to evacuate the measurement chamber. He 
focussed on a part of the skin of his ancient sample, and slowly increased 
magnification. It was clearly a serpent skin with a highly patterned surface of tree 
leaves. At 10 000 times magnification, inscriptions became visible, strange symbols 
that he'd never seen before, and certainly didn't resemble any known lettering. It 
took him about one full hour to unveil the elemental composition: 197 Au: 41%, 
107 Ag and 109 Ag: together 24%, six isotopes of mercury: in all 5%, and finally, 
there was 59 Ni: 17% and 59 Co: 13%. Michael contemplated: 'This makes no sense! A 
ring with no organics, only metals and even a radioactive isotope. How an this be A LIVE'. 

All his thoughts had come to a hold for a while, and then a single notion 
echoed through his head: 'What a STUPID IMBE CIL E have I been!' After half an 
hour of cleaning and putting all D age's samples back in the fridge, he called 
Jacqueline, saying that he had an urgent matter to see to at home. He had spurted 
on his motorbike home, going FAR over the speed limit. Bursting into his home 
with a red face, he found Pierce playing the piano. He stopped playing and 
wondered why his trusted friend was so early back. "Also caught the flu?" he 
asked. 

"I should read that diary! Marco had written that it mentioned something about 
a Sacred Serpent," Michael said. 

"0 K, 0 K, here it is... " Pierce said, taking it from the top of the piano. 

"I said you should keep it out of sight!" Michael yelled irritably. 

"What's wrong?!" Pierce said. 

"I'll first look if there are any clues to this new mystery in John's diary," said 
Michael feverishly. 

"What new mystery?' 

"This mystery!" Michael said, fishing a leaden case out of the pocket of his 
shirt. 

"What is that?" 

"The Ring!" 

"Y ou mean of the Nibelungen?" 
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"Indeed. Something like it. The Ring of Deception! " Michael stated. He had 
walked into the kitchen, and turned the cylinder upside down. A golden ring 
dropped on the clean, white kitchen table. 

" 0 h, where did you find that?" 

"I forgot to tell. I found it on Madeira" 

"Oh, and where on Madeira?" 

"Well, in fact, I took it from the sarcophagus... " 

"Oh dear!" Pierce mumbled, "Wasn't that a bit unwise?" 

"I'm afraid so... My life's blunder... Better stand back a bit, it's slightly 
radioactive... " 

"RA DIOA CTIV E ?!!" Pierce yelled, jolting two meters backwards. 

"Yes, but only a little... Watch this!" Michael took a pair of pincers from a 
drawer and cut the ring in three pieces. 

"What the hell are you doing?!" Pierce said, "That is precious!" 

"Wait awhile," Michael said. 

Both men stared at the pieces: they were lying on the table motionless, but 
after a while they all of a sudden started to melt, and a little later they began to 
wriggle around, moving towards each other. Within a minute, the pieces had 
reunited, and a small worm was wriggling around on the kitchen table. It moved 
up and down the table, as if it was looking for something, but then it swallowed 
nearly half of its tail, and came to rest, just as it had done back in the laboratory. 

"HOLY MOTHER MARY !!!” Pierce exclaimed. 

"Well, if that isn't a mystery, I'll eat my hat!" Michael said. He placed the ring 
carefully back in the leaden case. "I certainly hope it will not eat through the lead 
and disappear." 

"What do you think it is?" 

"I have a little hunch what it may be, but I'd rather read through John's diary 
first." 

Pierce was all attention, and they went into the living room. Both seated on the 
sofa they started to read. Somewhere they found a small note by Ferraris. It read: 

Dear Mike, 

Just a short note about this diary. I found it stack ed away in A ndjls book shelf 
and after reading it, I set off to Crete straight away. I'll check out a few things 
that are mentioned in the diary. 

One thing was striking: I found that the writings from January 1990 
onwards are written in a different hand. I think this book MA Y have been 
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usd by somebody else until the last entry in 2003. Maybe it could be useful to 
have a graphologist look at it. I'll let you know by e-mail about any other 
findings. 

The three little plants are quickly growing and Maria says it looks like a 
H ibiscus Syriacus. Strangely, the three sprouts seem to be intertwining 
themselves in a neatly plaited fashion. They grow fast also: they're already one 
meter hicfi! 


G reetings from F undial 
26.6.2005 
M arco F erraris 


PS. Maria is G RE A T! 

Pierce and Michael had to catch up with a lot of reading, and it went at a snail's 
pace, because the handwriting, although elegant, was not always legible. After 
more than an hour of reading Pierce said: "This ring could be Abraxyne, as 
mentioned here." 

"Quite so!" Michael said, "I remember Phil once mentioned the writings of 
Basilides who had devised the name Abraxas for the Supreme Being, some sort of 
illuminator, or Primeval Muse... The followers of Basilides, however, had 
concocted a concrete shape of Abraxas: It had the head of a cock, the corpus of a 
man, and the legs of a serpent. The legs ending in the heads of scorpions... " 

" N othing like this ring. . . " said Pierce 

"No." 

"But... Is this a good or evil serpent?" Pierce inquired. 

"If I correctly recall Phil, he once quoted Epiphanius, an early church father, 
who said that Abraxas was devised to sow deception in the minds of the ignorant, 
likening the legs of Abraxas to the Serpent of Paradise through whom Satan had 
deceived Eve, and that through this figure the flute had been invented for the 
deception of mankind, with the final aim to destroy G od's creation." 

"It nearly sounds as if all culture and civilisation has been devised by the 
D evil!" Pierce said, "I don't believe in such a theory." 

"I should talk to Phil about this. Maybe the essence of the teachings of the 
Primeval Muse was directed to a good purpose, but maybe this creature was an 
instrument of corruption. Did I tell you that there were two mirrors in the 
sarcophagus?" 
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"Mirrors? What kind of mirrors?' 

"Rather handsome ones: they were framed in silver." 

"Strange! You mean to say that the two persons, who were tied up to each 
other were - like narcissus - full of themselves?" 

"Maybe, but, imagine! If they were a Siamese twin, their lust for knowledge 
was probably caused by their afflictions. They probably couldn't see each other, 
but they could talk to each other. I suppose they also wanted to see, not only 
themselves, but also each other. In this condition of being bound together, they 
probably wanted to keep each other company, and entertain each other. This was 
the cause for them to devise language and writing, and music. When they wanted 
to know why they were bom like this, bed together, they invented philosophy, 
science, art." 

"Medtner mentions in his book that Music and Language were created through 
the 'craving to express the inexpressible 1 ... and that it also had spurred him to write his 
book," said Pierce. 

"Quite so," Michael nodded. "They made tools to study themselves and the 
things around them... and then they started to teach it to other humans... and 
then they became demi-Gods. At some stage, however, a process of deception 
started, and in the end we were ALL deceived, and idolatry got the upper hand." 

" Hmm. . . H ow old do you think the sarcophagus was, and the mummies?" 

"I've taken various samples on our second visit and sent them to a study 
friend in Manchester. Answers should be coming soon." 

"Do you think they were Adam and Eve?" 

"I like to think so, but there are numerous other possibilities!" 

"And now we will have to set up a rescue mission." 

"Maybe, maybe," mumbled Michael pensively. 

"Mnemosyne returns to England!" Pierce said. 

"Well. . . I think the problem can be solved with a little bit of money too," said 
Michael. "We have a more important mission to fulfil." 

"And what may that be?" asked Pierce. 

"T o retrieve that second axe." 

"Are these axes so dangerous?" 

"It may seem incredible, but when I held it in my hand and was looking at the 
same time at one of those tape recorders - back in that hearing room in the police 
station of Funchal - 1 had this fleeting thought of regret that the recorder had not 
been used during the hearing. I just thought that I should slam that machine into 



pieces, and then this axe moved completely out of itself in the air and came down 
on that tape recorder with tremendous force. I was completely bedazzled by it." 

"Marco didn't appreciate it." 

" N o, but we really have to find that other axe soon." 

"I'm still in for anything!" said Pierce. 

Michael looked at John's diaiy again. He turned a few pages, and peered very 
close at some of the writings. "I recognise this writing style... I've seen it 
somewhere!" he said. He jumped up and ran to the bookshelf. A little square 
booklet he lifted from the highest shelf, where nearly all of the retrieved books of 
John Armstrong were gathered together. "Look at this!" he cried. Pierce looked at 
the opened page. "And at this," Michael said, handing over John's diary. 

Pierce looked back and forth, and he nodded saying: "The same handwriting! 
From who is this book?" 

"It's The Most H oly T rinosophia of the Comte de Saint Germain, written in the 
18 th century!" 

"What is this book about?" 

"Difficult to explain, but I think it shows the way to happiness, if not... to 
heaven." 

"Compulsory reading for me then." said Pierce. "Still, that the handwritings are 
similar doesn't mean that John's book was written by St. German. Maybe John 
copied his style on PURPO SE !" 

"We'll have to get this checked too," said Michael. 

"Are you sure you want to keep all these things from Sheila and Maria?" 

"I don't know. It depends." 

"Sheila wants to know the truth about Lockerbie and her father. She sensed it 
already intuitively that something was wrong. Don't you think she deserves to 
know all?" 

"It will distress her so much. I think we'll need more facts... only then I'll 
consider telling her. And then we have to inform also Maria, Jim and Karen... and 
Madeleine needs to know... and Gerald, maybe also Phil." 

"Philip Chance?" 

"I am dying to get his opinion on this mystery of the Three Seeds. Also if he 
knows something about the Rosicrucians. This whole diary gives me the shivers." 

"Y eah... Me too... " said Pierce, and he passed a heavy sigh. 
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17 . 

The Sign of the Prancing Pony 

(Coda) 

It has been argued that inspiration and prayer are the same. 
Though I am convinced that any great work of any kind is 
impossible without inspiration, I no less hold the belief that the only 
practical prayer is that of the inner voice and urge such as in the 
old fable of Hercules and the Wagoner, who, when his wagon got 
stuck in the mud, prayed to Hercules to come to his aid. The voice 
replied: 'Man, help thyself!’ 


Havergal Brian 


1 

C hristmas was approaching, and it was the evening on which the Prancing 
Pony was to be officially opened in the attendance of a very select group of 
people. Gillian had produced two exquisite signs. One - a very detailed oil 
painting - Michael was affixing above the bar, and another - more crudely painted 
wooden plaque with weatherproof lacquer - had already been put outside above 
the entrance. All the guests were gathered. Two bottles of Purple Rose sparkling red 
wine stood in ice, waiting to be opened. Michael had just put the oil painting in its 
place, and addressed G illian: "My compliments, Gill. It's wonderful!" 

"What on earth gave you the idea to put this cobra there... right before the 
pony," Gerald asked. 

"We wondered what could make a pony prance, and Pierce came up with the 
cobra," said Gill. 

"It's a smashing picture, I have to admit," Jim said. 

"Absolutely stunning!" Sheila agreed. 

"Well, let's open the wine then!" Maria enthused. 

"Before we open the wine, and all take off to send our home-made fireworks 
into the heavens, I would like to call on a few speeches," said Michael. He lifted 
himself on top of a wooden barrel, and addressed the small crowd. "I'm shortly 
starling my official duties as Innkeeper of The Prancing Pony, and I would like very 
much to convey to you all a few short facts about the strange case of John 
Armstrong - our beloved friend, father, husband and grandfather. He was taken 
from us by a whirlwind of events that placed him in a new world, that of his 
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brother Mathew. We have seen that it gave him a chance to accomplish a 
remarkable goal. About the concrete facts of John's new life after the fateful 
evening in Lockerbie, Marco will give us a few enlightening facts, but since we all 
have been able to read his diary, we will appreciate the heavy mental task that was 
placed on him, when - by chance - he stumbled on a few of Mathew's documents. 
This put him on the trail of The D ivine Instructor, and it put his friendship with 
Andy Tielock in a completely different light. The only thing we really know about 
the creature, designated M nemosyne, is that it was a Siamese twin and that the twins 
originated from Africa, somewhere in the South of Ethiopia We also know for a 
fact that they died a natural death, and that they were thoroughly embalmed and 
buried - with honours - some seventy thousand years ago. Radiocarbon dating has 
confirmed at least those details of age. Still, we don't know where the coffin was 
originally kept. The well-preserved remains were likely transferred around 5500 
BC to a cedar-wood coffin by the early inhabitants of Eridu, and the trunk was 
very likely placed in the Temple of Enki, as has been suggested by John in his 
diary. Some evidence has been found that the coffin was transferred from Eridu to 
D elphi, and it could have been in the custody of a Sethian order on Crete after the 
destruction of the 0 racle of D elphi. Another fact we have come to know, through 
Pierce's investigations, is that in 1712 one of the ancestors of Andy, Sir James 
Tifloch, and his associates excavated the sarcophagus near Maleme. The nobleman 
took it to Glasgow, but during the second Jacobite rising, around 1745, he got 
acquainted with the Comte de Saint G ermain, and the count strongly advised him 
to move the coffin to a safer place. There are a few letters in the G lasgow archives 
that mention this operation, in which a large trunk was loaded in Tilloch's barge, 
and it had set course for Madeira where James Tilloch owned a 'summer cottage'. 
A few years after moving to Madeira, James Tilloch died, and St Germain closed 
up the entrance of the sanctuary. The honourable count returned to the cave in 
1785 and buried himself there. For a long time the heirs of James Tilloch came to 
inhabit the T illoch estate, without any knowledge of the hidden treasure below the 
garden. Seven other persons have unobtrusively watched over the place - and 
buried themselves in the same way, always at Midsummer. As we know, the last 
curator was John, who came to know about the sanctuary through his brother's 
initial investigations. John, however, didn't bury himself in one of the tombs. He 
disappeared, together with his alleged spouse, Hildegard. I'll now give the word to 
Marco, who will inform us about John's movements on Crete." 

Marco took the stand on the wooden barrel, and coughed a few times. "Thank 
you Michael! I have, indeed, last summer spent a few months on Crete - a long 
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holiday ordered by my boss, Jose Merinho. There I have been tracking John's 
movements with some success. When I arrived there, and went looking for a 
person with the name Matheos Viglis, it was soon clear that he had lived in Chania 
- as John's diary indicated. As a matter of fact, after his leaving home in 
Birmingham, Mathew had come to Crete by pure chance, and soon he adopted the 
name Matheos Viglis. Over the years, he had become quite wealthy: he owned one 
of the largest jewellery shops in Chania. I've been lucky in locating one of 
Mathew's earlier shop assistants, and he was able to tell me that his boss had gone 
to England for holiday in 1988, just before Christmas. When he had returned, he 
had been two weeks ill, and a few months later, he had unexpectedly sold the 
whole firm. Matheos had retired and moved to a house near Platanias. When I 
went to see the little tourist village, I heard that Matheos Viglis was quite well 
known there as a goat herder, and that he had been seen much around Maleme. 
There is, however, no monastery in Maleme, only a small ruin of the Minoan era, 
and he must have been digging there on his own accord quite frequently. It seems 
that Matheos was an important member of the Orthodox Church in Chania, and 
he had donated very large sums of money to them. Later, he had also used the 
church to make donations to Andy's wine business and support the building of the 
organ of Sao Martinho. It was important he could stay anonymous. In Platanias, 
his neighbours informed me that Matheos travelled a lot. They knew he had been 
in India and in China, and that he was living with a woman called Hildegard. They 
also knew about his regular trips to Madeira 

Still, of the Rosicrucians, and of father Demetrius, I have found no trace. 
Striking, however, is that the Chemical Wedding ceremony in T ampere cathedral 
could have really taken place. When I inquired from the Lutheran officials in 
T ampere about it, they provided me with the phone number of the verger of the 
church. When I called her, she was able to tell me that twice a rather large group 
of 'tourists' from Crete had reserved the church for private celebrations, and that 
they had used rather unconventional, archaic clothing at these occasions. 0 ne of 
the two dates exactly coincided with the day given in John's diary: the first of June 
1994, his alleged coronation day. Therefore, my theory is that there must be a 
secret society, of which Mathew, and later John, became members via the 
0 rthodox Church in Chania. This is, in short, what I wanted to convey to you all," 
said Marco, and he stepped down from the barrel. 

Michael stepped back on the improvised stand. "About the f amili al relation 
between Maria and Sheila I can only reveal the scientific fact that they have the 
same father, as we found out already in the summer. Of course, in the case of an 
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identical twin, we will not be able to make out if it was John or Mathew. Still, I've 
tried another test recently - something less scientific, but still interesting - namely 
the Kuznetsov test. I met professor Kuznetsov at the conference in Madeira, and 
he had developed a new method for determining closeness of kin. Strangely, this 
test reveals that Sheila and Maria should be half-sisters. This is no proof, but I 
dare say it is a striking result. I have come to the personal conclusion that both 
Mathew and John were in love with Anna- Sophia Gutmann, and that she couldn't 
choose between them. This is probably the reason why Mathew left." 

"I believe that too... Poor mom," Maria said faintly. 

"But what actually happened to dad in the end?" asked Sheila. 

"We aren't sure. Andy of course wanted to know about his family secret, of 
which John had informed him initially, but of which he later became secretive. 
Maybe John and Andy got into a struggle. It may well be that Andy is behind 
John's - and Hildegard's - disappearance. But we don't know for sure. May I 
propose that Phil, our beloved D ean, takes stand on this barrel - if it is not a too 
lowly place for a servant of G od - and conveys to us his opinion," said Michael. 

2 

Philip Chance was dressed modestly in an ordinary sweater. He surely didn't look 
like a clergyman. He rose on the round trunk, and with a slightly demure look, he 
started: "If I go back in time, and try to remember the few short moments that I 
spent in the company of John Armstrong, I can state that I always had this 
definitive feeling that he had some task in life, and that it would claim him 
completely one day. I remember very well that I showed him the organ in our 
cathedral on the day before Sheila's and Michael's wedding. After practising one of 
those interesting pieces by Sibelius, which he had studied for the occasion, he 
commented that the organ should be fixed, and so we did soon after. N ow, after 
having read his diary, I can only say that we all - indeed - must show due respect 
to a person to whom was given a tremendous task, and who had to pay dearly for 
it by forsaking his own family. We know that his diary is the product of a 
traumatised person who has been cut off from his former life, and who had to 
build a new life from scratch. His first life was forsaken, but a second was given to 
him. In this second life he nearly rose to the level of an A D E PT, if such persons 
ever existed." 

"John was in Muirkirk inclined to pessimism - particularly after reception of 
this unfair tax bill - but after a period of hardship he became optimistic, and it 
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became the driving force for a few very good initiatives. On Madeira, besides 
helping Andy to start his wine factory, he helped Jorge and Maria in various ways, 
and in the end John has left us three remarkable things: Firstly, a concise thesis 
about a theosophical and mathematical subject - a piece of writing that possibly 
only a handful of people in the world can understand, but that tries to integrate 
science with religion. Secondly, there is that splendid organ in the church of Sao 
Martinho, which Maria has now under her full control. Finally, there are the three 
mystical seeds that are allowed to grow undisturbed in Maria's splendid garden. 
This summer already white, red and purple roses have blossomed. Clearly, James 
T illoch, the botanist and founder of the secret brotherhood of the Purple Rose, 
may have known something about the mystery of the Rose of Sharon, which for us 
remains veiled, apart from the notion that it may have been the T res ofL ife." 

At this point Philip Chance took a small piece of paper from his pocket and 
said: "The three different colours of roses - red, white and purple - gave me a little 
clue, however. It made me remember a passage from James Frazer's famous 
treatise The G olden Bough, which reads: 

W ithout dipping so far into the future, we may illustrate the oourse which thoufrit has 
hitherto run by lik eningit to a web woven of three different threads - the blade thread of 
magic, the red thread ofrdigon, and the white thread of science, ifundersdenoewemay 
indude those simple truths, drawn from observation of nature, of which men in all ages 
have possessed a store. Could we then survey the web of thought from the beginning, we 
should probably perodve it to be at first a chequer of blade and white, a patchwork of 
true and false notions, hardly tinged as yet by the red thread of religion. B ut oarry your 
eye farther along the fabric and you will remark that, while the blade and whitechequer 
still runs throufri it, there rests on the middle portion of the web, where rdigon has 
entered most deeply into its texture, a dark crimson stain, which shades off insensibly 
into a lighter tint as the white thread of science is woven more and more into the tissue. 

To a web thus chequered and stained, thus shot with threads of diverse hues, but 
gradually changing colour the farther it is unrolled, the state of modern thought, with all 
its divergent aims and amflicting tendencies, may be compared. W ill the great movement 
which for centuries has been slowly altering the complexion of thought beoontinued in the 
near future? or will a reaction set in which may arrest progress and even undo much that 
has been done? To keep up our parable, what will be the colour of the web which the 
Fates are now weaving on the humming loom of time? Will it be white or red? We 
mnottdl.A faint glimmering light illumines the backward portion oftheweb. Clouds 
and thick dark ness hide the other end." 
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"I have followed for a while the discussion about optimism and pessimism in the 
world. We all understand why the most optimistic people live in Africa, and the 
most pessimistic in the rich Western countries. We have so much to loose, and 
they have so much to gain. We are close to a turning point, something John saw 
coming already in 1988. He mentioned the coming of 'The G rat Frenzy ', without 
explaining himself further - maybe he was referring to a state of A narchy in the 
World. Still, he envisaged a new stage in civilisation after that. To my idea, the T ree 
of L ife, as it grows in Maria's garden, is a symbol for the human world of thought, 
which comprises Science, Religion and Magic. Those are the three components 
that the human mind absorbs and should keep in balance within himself. For me 
Maria's tree of three intertwined roses is a clear sign that - despite an upcoming 
crisis - a general atonement will follow and a new natural order will take shape, 
quite as John apprehended." 

"John's writings about the role of Clement Alexandrinus are to me - as a 
clergyman - the most interesting. If it is true that Clement was the actual founder 
of the order of the Rosy Cross, it may convey to us a valuable message: Clement 
arrived at his conclusions after assiduous study, and he didn't shun putting study 
groups together on subjects that were foreign, or even hostile, to him. Today 
people criticise often without proper understanding, condemn what they don't 
know. Last Sunday one of our churchgoers said bluntly: "E verything that's written in 
the Koran is a load of rubbish." When I asked what particularly he considered as 
rubbish, he could not give any example and it appeared that he had not read a 
single page of the Koran. I think this is a disease of our age: we don't want to 
understand our fellow men anymore. In our Western view, WE know everything, 
all other nations are considered inferior. D onald Rumsfeld's famous aphorism on 
the known and the unknown already slightly points to this, but he omitted an 
important other epistemological truth: that of the unk nown k nowns, the things we 
don't know we know, that is: the ancient knowledge we have forgotten. After 
reading John's diary, I really started to wonder what civilisation means, what it 
should be. I remember a strange discussion with one of my study friends a few 
years ago, who left to the mission in New Guinea. After returning, he had the firm 
opinion that the Papuans have more civilisation than we have, because - at least - 
they are self-supporting and know how to live in balance with nature. It plunged 
me into a little crisis, and since then I've been reading a lot of scriptures other than 
the bible, including many anthropological studies. I started to realise that in many 
issues - particularly in our spiritual life - we W estemers are severely crippled. We 
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have put men on the moon, we spend billions of Euros and dollars on unravelling 
the secrets of nature by building those 'infernal accelerators', as John called them. 
Maybe we will even manage to inhabit the planet Mars within thirty years or so, if 
we may believe some of the utopianists, but what have we done for our fellow 
men here on earth? Have we removed the barriers between poor and rich, 
between black and white? ... Have we learned to live according to the balance of 
nature in our economical life? ... Have we developed international justice to the 
level that it can stand the scrutiny of equality and impartiality, as we all so dearly 
desire? No, we haven't! After hearing the latest developments in the Lockerbie 
affaire, and reading Hans Koehler's book on international justice, I even felt 
ashamed that I'm a British citizen! So... I ask the ultimate question: What - in the 
end - is the use of putting people on Mars, when we don't even manage here on 
planet Earth, which our Lord has created for us in his incomprehensible 
wisdom... " 

Phil paused for a while to let his words sink into his audience. Then he 
continued. "It seems the world is nowadays full of martyrs. Think of John Huss 
and Richard Cameron... And if we think of today's martyrs, I ask the question: Is 
he a martyr that kills innocent people, and wilfully evades justice, or he that is 
innocent and is killed by or condemned for the atrocities of other people? As 
Christians, and Muslims alike, we know the answer. Surely, there never will be 
perfect justice, and never perfect innocence as long as the human race cannot 
control its feelings of hate, and grasp the uselessness of violence. As a result, the 
world remains to be filled with dead people who are called martyrs by one clan 
and terrorists by another clan. So it seems to be in our worldly doings. Once we 
are liberated from our material shell, however, we will see all things in the correct 
light: In GOD'S light, and it will console us, or - if we have not sought 
truthfulness within ourselves - it will greatly torment us... After death, the 
torment of shame is great indeed. It's like Bunyan's Slough ofD espond." 

"Now, after I've become entrusted with your tremendous secret, and have 
heard how Michael has managed so wonderfully in Madeira, I feel gratitude, and a 
gush of relief. Y ou have all suffered, but through your suffering, you've stumbled 
on some very precious things, and through it got the courage to defend the truth. 
Y ou have all supported each other - physically, mentally, financially - so that you 
all will manage the upcoming times of great turmoil. Y ou have all 'smitten the 
serpent'. John has now passed on his task to Michael, who - after a small lesson - 
is now the eleventh guardian of The G rnt Secret. Michael has told me in confidence 
a few things he experienced in Madeira, and I have recognised those situations 
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clearly. One of those is the way in which Christian Rosenkreutz selects his 
followers. Michael had been going too far along a path that, without noticing it, 
was leading him into jeopardy. Both in the real world and in his mind, he was led 
to the edge of a cliff, and being only one step removed from impending danger he 
heard a voice that cried: 'STOP' Michael recognized the situation, took his 
precautions, and when the whirlwind came, he realised that the voice had saved 
his life. By grace a new life was given to him, and his former life was forfeited." 

Phil stepped down from the barrel and took one bottle of Purple Rose in his 
hands. He popped the cork, and said: "Thus, with these words of consolation, I 
would like to raise a toast to the courageous innkeeper and his precious wife, and 
wish them both light on the path forward. An age-old bond of secrecy has now 
been broken, and I believe that you ALL will be immune for deception." Phil 
poured the dark, sparkling wine in the glasses, and everybody took up his glass. 
Michael also lifted his own glass with the two remaining fingers of his left hand. 

"T 0 MICH A EL! TO SHEILA !" everybody yelled, and they all took a tiny sip 
of wine. It was good. 


3 

Soon the rockets were sizzling and crackers rattling. Jerry had been waiting 
impatiently outside with Lizzy, and could now 'fire at will'. The ladies had all 
stayed inside with Philip, but Jim, Marco and G erald were enthusiastically assisting 
with lighting the fireworks. Pierce stood besides Michael observing the fireballs 
and rockets. "Definitely the best party we've ever had. Even a private sermon 
from the Dean of Bristol... That was really a TOPPER!!" he enthused. Then he 
looked a bit roguish and said: " So. . . you are a R osenk reutzer now. . . ?" 

Michael threw an unusually menacing glance at his faithful friend, and growled: 
"All set for Syria?" 

"Yeah! Sure! But... does it really have to be that Spanish freighter?' asked 
Pierce. 

"I have to watch the finances a bit nowadays, and what do you propose 
instead? To take those infernal instruments of vengeance on a plane?!!" 

"I guess that in this case there aren't any better alternatives," sighed Pierce. 
" G ill won't like it though, disappearing like that, all of a sudden." 

"Sheila won't like it either," said Michael. "I just wrote her a short note that I 
have some unfinished business. . . and that 111 be back safe and sound !" 
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"Burying those two axes at the original location shouldn't be too difficult... 
should it?" Pierce queried. 

"No, no! We have tackled worse problems, and Digby gave me a good 
description," said Michael. 

" So . . . where did you find this second axe7’ 

"In the abandoned church in Mauchline, in the crypt, where they had kept 
John hostage." 

"How did you find that out?" 

"I visited Digby, in the goal in Coventry, and we came up with the theory that 
it could have been Freddy Smith. He was a good friend of George MacKenzie, 
and he actually owns that church nowadays." 

" So. . . this Freddy killed his friend G eorge?" 

"He said that he found George dead, and the axe was right beside him on the 
floor. He decided to flee, took the axe with him, and - after finding out its powers 
- he stowed it away in that church." 

"And you bdia/e him?" said Pierce. 

"I didn't find any reason to doubt his word," said Michael. 

"So, you actually got it quite easily?" 

"Y es. Freddy was very cooperative, happy to get rid of it." 

"And how does D igby get along in gaol?" asked Pierce. 

"He was a bit sulky, but he felt that he had deserved it. Still, he was very happy 
that they gave him a nice, cosy cell and a laptop computer. He is assiduously 
writing patents and publications." 

"Hah... Also a strange sort of justice... When did you actually tell Sheila the 
whole story?" asked Pierce. 

"About a month ago. I gave her the diary." 

"It must have been pretty rough for her, reading that," said Pierce demurely. 

"Well... in the end, after all the tears, it was also a great relief." 

"Women's intuition is funny, isn't it?" 

"I would rather call it awesome rather than funny," said Michael gravely, peering 
at the fireworks. 

Then Pierce poked Michael between his ribs, and said: "Our crackers and 
rockets are still going strong, aren't they?" 

"Y eah... " Michael uttered, gazing blankly in front of him. 

Pierce observed Michael's crippled hand and asked: "What did you do with the 
Ring?" 

"I cast it in lead, and put it in a safe place." 
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"What place?" Pierce inquired. 

"I stored it between all the other radioactive stuff in the storage room for 
hazardous waste." 

"AT INVENTURA?!!" Pierce cried. 

Michael nodded affirmatively. With a naughty grin on his face he said: "Dage 
has finished his radioactive experiments, and I think nobody will touch his sealed 
box of waste for at least FIFTEEN YEARS!" 
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The T ree of Eternal Life 
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